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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 


Hnnual  «  Convocation.. 


OP  THB 


Central  Conference  of  Hmertcan  IRabbte, 

HELD  AT 

flBontreal,  Cana&a,  5ulg  6  to  10,  1897. 


TEMPLE  EMANUEL,  July  6,  1897. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Convocation  of  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis  was  convened  in  the  City  of  Montreal,  Dominion 
of  Canada,  Tuesday,  July  6,  1897,  in  Temple  Emanuel,  at  8  o'clock 


p.  M. 


A  public  session  was  held. 

President  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise  called  the  Conference  to  order,  and  in- 
vited the  officers  to  assume  their  respective  places. 
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After  the  organ  voluntary,  and  hymn  of  welcome  by  the  enlarged 
Temple  Emanuel  Choir,  Rabbi  H.  Berkowitz  led  the  assembly  in 
prayer. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Rabbi  H.  Veld,  chair- 
man of  the  local  committee  of  arrangements,  who  at  the  conclu- 
sion presented  an  illuminated  address,  in  the  name  of  the  Jewish 
citizens  of  Montreal,  to  the  Governor  of  Quebec,  Sir  Joseph  Adolphe 
Chapleau. 

Sir  Chapleau,  in  accepting  the  address,  welcomed  the  Conference 
in  the  name  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Honorable  Joseph  Israel  Tarte  bid  the  Conference  welcome  on 
behalf  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

After  the  singing  of  a  solo,  an  address  of  welcome,  in  the  name  of 
the  Quebec  Cabinet,  was  spoken  by  Dr.  James  Guerin. 

The  address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Montreal  was 
delivered  by  the  Mayor,  R.  Wilson,  Esq. 

Rabbi  I.  L.  Leucht,  First  Vice-President  of  the  Conference, 
responded  to  the  various  addresses  of  welcome,  accepting  and 
reciprocating  in  the  name  of  the  Conference  the  generous  senti- 
ments extended.  . 

A  soprano  solo,  with  violin  obligato,  was  sung,  after  which  Mr. 
B.  A.  Boas,  President  of  Temple  Emanuel,  presented  an  illuminated 
address  to  Rev.  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  President  of  the  Conference. 

President  Wise  accepted  the  address,  and  acknowledged  the  honor 
with  many  thanks,  and  then  delivered  the  following  annual  message 
to  the  members  of  the  Conference : 

Opening  flddress  by  President  Wise. 

With  profound  reverence,  Rev.  Colleagues,  I  rise  to  address  this 
august  assembly,  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  to 
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whom  applies,  in  my  estimation,  the  expression  of  the  sacred  bard 
(Psalms  xlvii.  10): 


D'DJJ 
omas  T6K  DJ? 

"  Assembled  are  the  noble  ones  of  peoples,  The  people  of  the  God 
of  Abraham." 

In  Israel  the  patent  of  nobility  was  granted  only  to  the  priest- 
hood, the  representatives  of  divine  learning,  and  the  persons  of  dis- 
tinguishing benevolence  and  benefaction.  The  American  Rabbi  is 
expected  to  unite  in  himself  these  three  qualities  and  dignities  :  the 
priesthood,  learning  and  beneficence. 

Naturally  I  consider  it  the  highest  honor  to  preside  over  this 
body  of  American  Rabbis,  and  certainly  would  not  attempt  to  speak 
the  first  and  initiative  words  if  it  was  not  an  established  custom  that 
the  presiding  officer  must  preface  the  proceedings  with  some  kind 
of  an  address.  Custom  grants  him  the  privilege  to  say  something 
at  the  start,  perhaps  because  this  is  all  he  is  expected  to  say  ;  when 
the  deliberations  have  begun,  he  is  expected  to  keep  silence  in  the 
ecclesia.  The  floor  belongs  to  the  members  of  the  assembly,  the 
chair  only  is  assigned  to  the  presiding  officer.  In  this  case  it  is 
assigned  to  me  on  the  Talmudical  admonition  ITIQ^n  nsiyt?  ]pT3  WiTH 
"Treat  kindly  the  old  man  who  forgot  his  learning,"  for  Moses 
commands,  "Thou  shall  rise  before  the  hoary  head,  and  thou  shalt 
show  honor  to  the  face  of  the  old."  I  accepted  this  honor  on  the 
Talmudical  dictum  (Sanhedrin  17)  -JBT  ^J?3  p1nJD2  j^C'IO  "Men 
of  old  age  may  be  seated  in  the  Synhedrion,"  and  this  conference 
justly  claims  to  be  akin  to  the  historical  Synhedrion  as  an  advisory 
body. 

It  is  of  special  importance  to  preside  over  this  meeting  in  this 
city  of  Montreal,  for  it  will  go  down  into  history  as  the  first  con- 
vocation of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  outside  of 
our  own  country,  in  this  dominion  of  Canada,  under  the  flag  of 
Great  Britain.  It  testifies  before  the  civilized  world,  before  this 
and  all  future  generations,  that  in  the  year  1897  religious  liberty 
and  the  freedom  of  speech  is  existent  and  respected  under  the  flag 
of  Great  Britain  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  of  America,  to  Jew 
and  Gentile,  to  native  and  the  foreigner  alike.  It  will  be  eminently 
proper,  and  I  do  recommend,  that  we  emphasize  and  signalize  this 
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event  in  a  manner  as  your  wisdom  may  suggest  and  the  occasion 
merits.  I  am  proud  of  the  privilege  to  express  my  fraternal  senti- 
ments towards  this  dominion  of  Canada,  the  people  of  this  city  and 
of  Great  Britain  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  join  my  feeble 
voice  with  that  grand  chorus  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
people  to  exclaim  Vivat  Victoria,  long  life  and  abundant  happiness 
to  the  great  Queen,  the  greatest  woman  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  great  Queen  of  the  greatest  nation. 

It  may  be  proper  and  admissible,  likewise,  to  declare  right  here 
to  all  whom  it  may  concern  that  the  Central  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can Rabbis  is  no  proselytizing  body;  its  aims  and  purposes  are 
loftier,  high  above  the  polemical  wrestling  of  vulgar  bigots.  With 
all  good  men  we  agree  to  disagree  in  all  questions  of  conscience,  in 
all  themes  which  are  purely  ideal.  Our  mission  is  that  of  peace, 
high  above  the  fanaticism  of  the  zealot.  Our  only  arms  of  defense 
are  legitimate  arguments.  We  seek  truth  for  the  sake  of  truth,  and 
when  we  find  any  particles  of  that  precious  metal  we  claim  the 
right  to  say  so,  to  call  things  by  their  right  names,  for  the  benefit 
and  instruction  of  all  who  seek  truth.  We  are  representative  men 
of  that  large  class  of  American  Israelites  commonly  called  "reform- 
ers "  by  those  who  style  themselves  "orthodox  "  or  "  conservatives." 
We  call  them  co-religionists  and  cognates  that  have  not  risen  yet 
to  the  standpoint  which  we  occupy.  The  orthodox  of  all  religious 
denominations  denounce  us  as  rationalists.  We  think  Judaism  al- 
ways was  rationalistic,  and  so  it  must  yet  be.  We  do  not  attempt 
to  impose  our  supposed  rationalism  upon  anybody,  and  have  not 
come  to  Montreal  to  disturb  any  person  in  his  or  her  religious  con- 
viction ;  we  meet  here  or  elsewhere  to  invigorate  ourselves  in  what 
we  call  our  own  conviction,  and  have  no  objections  to  raise  against 
any  person  who  comes  to  us  to  listen  and  to  judge  for  himself  or 
herself.  All  are  welcome,  our  meetings,  all  our  deliberations  and 
instructions  are  open  and  free  to  all — also  to  the  press.  We  invite 
criticism,  and,  like  Hillel  of  old,  are  angered  by  none.  The  Rabbi 
and  the  congregation  worshiping  in  this  sanctuary  invited  us  to 
meet  here,  and  here  we  are  in  the  name  of  God  and  Israel,  and  for 
the  sake  of  truth,  peace  and  righteousness. 

The  history  of  this  conference  is  before  the  public  in  its  publica- 
tions, viz. :  the  two  volumes  of  the  "  Union  Prayer-book  " ;  one  vol- 
ume of  our  contributions  to  the  Congress  of  Religions  in  Chicago; 
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one  volume  of  sermons  by  our  members,  and  the  seven  numbers  of 
our  "Year  Book,"  amounting  to  about  two  thousand  four  hundred 
or  more  pages  of  printed  matter.  From  and  after  the  compilation 
of  the  Talmud  by  Rabbina  and  Rab  Ashai,  no  synod  or  conference 
in  Judaism  left  such  an  amount  of  literature  to  posterity  as  this 
conference  in  those  eight  years  of  its  existence  did. 

The  volumes  of  the  "Year  Book  "  contain  the  proceedings  of  all 
our  meetings ;  abstracts  from  the  proceedings  and  resolutions  of  all 
synods  and  conferences  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  America,  Ger- 
many and  France ;  and  all  the  papers  read  and  discussed  in  our 
meetings,  except  one  which  its  author  published  and  offered  for  sale 
at  a  stipulated  price  before  our  proceedings  could  have  appeared. 
Your  honorary  secretaries,  Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi  and  Prof.  Dr.  M. 
Mielziner,  to  whom  we  are  under  many  obligations  for  the  edition 
of  the  last  number  of  the  "  Year  Book,"  could  not  interfere  with 
the  sale  of  a  book  by  publishing  it  for  gratuitous  distribution. 

In  this  connection  I  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  two  proposi- 
tions suggested  to  me  by  some  of  our  members  : 

1.  To  establish  a  Book  Concern  on  business  principles.     I  can 
understand  the  necessity  of  such  an  establishment,  but  not  the 
modus  operandi,  which  a  committee  of  experts  ought  to  explain  to 
this  body — composed  of  rabbis.     I  know  that  our  present  system 
proved  a  failure  as  far  as  finances  are  concerned. 

2.  An  Encyclopedia  Hebraica  and  Rabbinica  is  an  urgent  neces- 
sity, as  none  exists  in  the  English  language,  and  but  one  (Ham- 
burger's)   in   any   European   language.     The    only    problem  to  be 
solved  is  how  to  get  the  work  done,  and  how  to  get  it  published.     I 
can  only  propose  to  this  body  to  appoint  a  special  committee,  to 
report  some  definite  plan  to  the  conference  how  to  go  to  work  to 
accomplish  this  task. 

This  Central  Conference  met  with  unexpected  success  in  every 
direction  except  one.  The  number  of  its  members  is  the  largest  by 
far  of  any  conference  or  synod  of  our  co-religionists  ever  mus- 
tered. ,In  longevity  it  also  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  among  its 
sister  institutions.  The  congregations  honored  this  body  with  such 
confidence  in  its  ability  and  respect  for  its  authority  as  was  shown 
to  none  bufore,  by  the  adoption  of  the  Union  Prayer-book  with  a 
rare  and  unprecedented  unanimity.  Year  after  year,  as  is  the  case 
just  now  in  this  city  of  Montreal,  this  body  is  received  in  the  vari- 
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ous  cities  with  all  possible  demonstrations  of  the  utmost  kindness, 
attention  and  respect,  as  never  before  any  of  our  ministerial  asso- 
ciations was  honored.  There  are  among  your  members  the  most 
distinguished  and  most  popular  teachers  of  the  American  Israel  in 
all  large  cities  of  this  continent.  "  Mine  is  Gilead,  mine  is  Menas- 
seh,  and  Ephraim  is  the  strength  of  my  head,"  was  King  David's 
boast.  From  sea  to  sea,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  San 
Francisco  to  Montreal,  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Paul  in  Minne- 
sota, your  voice  is  heard.  Never,  as  far  back  as  memory  carries, 
never  did  any  similar  body  among  our  co-religionists  meet  with 
such  success  anywhere. 

And  yet  in  one  point — one  that  may  not  interest  enthusiastic  and 
idealistic  men —  in  one  point  this  conference  made  a  failure,  and 
this  is  in  its  finances.  It  was  expected  all  along  by  fair-minded, 
practical  men  that  our  charity  fund  would  be  by  this  time  between 
five  thousand  dollars  and  ten  thousand  dollars  ;  but  there  is  in  real- 
ity but  about  one-tenth  of  this  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of 
that  fund.  Your  executive  committee  was  disobeyed  ;  without  its 
orders,  or  even  without  its  knowledge  funds  were  appropriated 
which  were  to  be  delivered  to  your  treasurer.  The  orders  in  this 
respect  by  the  Milwaukee  session  were  not  carried  out.  This  point 
must  be  radically  remedied  in  this  session  of  the  conference.  I  can 
.  only  call  your  attention  to  this  point ;  the  facts  in  the  case  you  will 
hear  from  the  reports  of  your  treasurer,  your  publication  commit- 
tee, and  your  agent. 

I  consider  it  my  duty  also,  Rev.  Colleagues,  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  political  projects  engaging  now  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
co-religionists  in  Europe  and  also  in  our  country,  especially  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  other  large  cities.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  so-called  "  Friends  of  Zion,"  Chovaveh  Zion,  who  re- 
vive among  certain  classes  of  people  the  political  national  senti- 
ment of  olden  times,  and  turn  the  mission  of  Israel  from  the 
province  of  religion  and  humanity  to  the  narrow  political  and 
national  field,  where  Judaism  loses  its  universal  and  sanctified 
ground  and  its  historical  signification.  The  persecution  of  the 
Jews  in  Russia  and  Roumania  and  the  anti- Semitic  hatred  against 
the  Jewish  race  and  religion,  as  it  still  exists  in  Germany,  Austria, 
and  partly  in  France,  roused  among  the  persecuted  and  outraged 
persons  the  hapless  feeling  of  being  hated  strangers  among  hostile 
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Gentiles.  It  was  quite  natural  that  this  humiliating  experience 
roused  in  their  memory  the  glory  of  the  past,  when  Israel  was  the 
great  nation,  the  chosen  people,  and  inspired  in  them  the  consola- 
tion, "we  are  the  great  nation  yet."  So  the  wronged  man  revenges 
himself  on  his  oppressors  generally  with  the  pretense,  "  I  am  as 
good  and  better  than  you."  Generally  spoken  it  is  true,  the  per- 
secuted is  always  better  than  his  persecutors.  This  experience 
roused  in  those  outraged  men  and  women  the  old  hope  of  restora- 
tion, the  reconstruction  of  the  Hebrew  nationality,  as  in  days  of 
yore.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  the  colonization  of  Pales- 
tine with  Jewish  agriculturists.  This,  of  course,  found  favor  and 
support  among  all  good  people,  not  indeed  for  the  sake  of  Zion, 
but  for  the  redemption  of  the  persecuted,  and  with  the  conviction, 
that  those  poor  and  neglected  families  can  be  redeemed  morally 
and  physically  only  by  making  of  them  honest  and  industrious 
tillers  of  the  soil.  Idealists  and  religious  phantasts  took  hold  upon 
this  situation,  and  made  of  it  a  general  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and 
their  retnrning  to  the  holy  land,  although  the  greatest  number  of 
Jewish  citizens  in  the  countries  where  they  enjoy  all  civil  and  po- 
litical rights,  loudly  disavowed  any  such  beliefs,  hopes  or  wishes; 
yet  the  persecuted  and  expatriated  from  Russia  and  such  other 
countries  preached  their  new  doctrine  loudly  and  emphatically,  and 
found  advocates  and  friends  also  among  Christians,  more  so  even 
than  among  Jews.  At  last  politicians  seized  the  situation,  and  one 
of  them  called  Dr.  Herzl,  proposed  to  establish  and  constitute  at 
once  the  Jewish  State  in  Palestine,  worked  the  scheme,  and  placed 
it  so  eloquently  before  the  Jewish  communities  that  the  Utopian 
idea  of  a  Jewish  state  took  hold  of  many  minds,  and  a  congress  of 
all  "  Friends  of  Zion  "  was  convoked  to  the  city  of  Munich,  to  meet 
there  in  August  next.  However,  all  this  agitation  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ocean  concerned  us  very  little.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  our  political  and  social  position.  It  can  make  no  difference 
to  us  in  what  form  our  fellow  citizens  worship  God,  or  what  par- 
ticular spot  of  the  earth's  surface  we  occupy.  We  want  freedom, 
equality,  justice  and  equity  to  reign  and  govern  the  community  in 
which  we  live.  This  we  possess  in  such  a  fullness,  that  no  State 
whatever  could  improve  on  it.  That  new  Messianic  movement  over 
the  ocean  does  not  concern  us  at  all.  But  the  same  expatriated, 
persecuted  and  outrageously  wronged  people  came  in  large  numbers 
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also  to  us,  and  they  being  still  imbued  with  their  home  ideas,  ideals 
and  beliefs,  voiced  these  projects  among  themselves  and  their 
friends  so  loudly  and  so  vehemently,  that  the  subject  was  discussed 
rather  passionately  in  public  meetings,  and  some  petty  politicians 
of  that  class  are  appointed  as  delegates,  we  learn,  to  the  Basle 
Congress,  and  in  each  of  those  meetings,  as  reported  by  the  press, 
so  and  so  many  rabbis  advocated  those  political  schemes,  and  com- 
promised in  the  eyes  of  the  public  the  whole  of  American  Judaism 
as  the  phantastic  dupes  of  a  thoughtless  Utopia,  which  is  to  us  a 
fata  morgana,  a  momentary  inebriation  of  morbid  minds,  and  a 
prostitution  of  Israel's  holy  cause  to  a  madman's  dance  of  unsound 
politicians.  Some  of  our  colleagues — I  recollect  just  now  Dr.  Gott- 
heil  and  Dr.  Kohler — gave  utterance  to  our  opinions  in  the  New 
York  meeting.  But  the  newspaper  world  knows  no  difference  of 
persons  and  dignitaries ;  it  reported  to  all  the  world  that  so  and  so 
many  rabbis  advocated  the  scheme,  and  two  opposed  it.  The  honor 
and  position  of  the  American  Israel  demand  imperatively  that  this 
conference,  which  does  represent  the  sentiment  of  American  Juda- 
ism minus  the  idiosyncrasies  of  those  late  immigrants,  do  declare 
officially  the  American  standpoint  in  this  unpleasant  episode  of  our 
history. 

While  you  deliberate  on  this  subject,  you  might  also  take  into 
consideration  the  unpleasant  fact  that  the  American  Rabbinate  is 
frequently  disgraced  before  the  public  by  the  small,  often  ridiculous, 
misdeeds,  which  the  press  innocently  reports  as  committed  by  this 
or  that  "  Rabbi,"  of  whose  claim  to  this  title  nobody  has  any  knowl- 
edge, not  even  the  reporters  of  such  little  scandals.  Perhaps,  breth- 
ren, in  your  wisdom,  you  can  propose  means  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can Rabbinate  against  the  shame  heaped  upon  the  just  fraternity  by 
unjust  interlopers  and  pretenders. 

The  possibilities  potential  in  this  body  for  the  good  of  Judaism, 
the  progress  of  truth  and  righteousness,  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  harmony,  are  immense  and  perceptible  to  all  who  know  the 
admonition  of  the  prophet, 

•nnK  mtom  no«m 

"  If  you  love  truth  and  peace."  We  are  done  with  the  synagogical 
reforms.  We  are  now  at  the  fixing  of  the  doctrines,  which  is  most 
necessary  for  the  future  of  Judaism  in  this  age  of  criticism  and 
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skeptical  tendencies.  We  open  this  session  with  a  .series  of  papers 
leading  in  that  direction  to  clear  and  crystalize  the  doctrines  of 
Judaism. 

After  the  main  points  of  this  address  had  been  summarized  and 
reviewed,  the  President  closed  with  a  heartfelt  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  deceased  members  of  the  Conference  who  died  during  the  past 
year.  The  Conference  then  proceeded  with  its  business. 

The  message  was  duly  received,  and  ordered  given  over  to  the 
various  committees  to  be  appointed  at  the  Wednesday-morning 
Session. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  evening,  the  memorial  service  was 
omitted,  and  it  was  decided  to  have  the  Eulogies  in  Memoriam  as 
the  first  order  of  proceeding  of  the  Wednesday-morning  Session. 

A  letter  regretting  his  inability  to  be  present,  and  extending  wel- 
come and  good  wishes  to  the  Conference,  was  received  from  the 
Governor  General,  Lord  Aberdeen. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  extend  to  the  Governor  General 
the  thanks  and  acknowledgments  of  the  Conference. 

An  invitation  from  the  Montifiore  Club  to  attend  a  moonlight 
excursion  Monday  night  was  accepted  with  thanks. 

The  concluding  anthem  was  then  sung,  after  which  President,  Dr. 
Wise  closed  the  session  with  prayer. 


WEDNESDAY-MORNING   SESSION. 

TKMPLE  EM  AN  u  EL,        ) 
MONTREAL,  CANADA,  July  7,  1897.) 

The  second  session  of  the  eighth  annual  convocation  of  the  C.  C. 
A.  R.  was  called  to  order  at  ten  o'clock  A.  M.,  Rev.  Dr.  D.  Davidson, 
of  New  York,  offered  prayer. 
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The  minutes  of  the  opening  public  session  were  read  aad  ap- 
proved. 

Rev.  H.  Veld  presented  the  Chair  with  a  new  silver  mounted  gavel 
and  a  block  of  marble.  He  likewise  handed  over  to  the  Conference 
the  historic  fountain-pen  with  which  the  final  report  that  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Union  Prayer  Book  in  Atlantic  City,  was  signed. 

A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  Rev.  Veld  for  his  gen- 
erous presentation. 

The  organization  of  the  Conference  was  completed  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Prof.  Dr.  Max  Margolis  as  assistant  recording  secretary, 
and  Dr.  D.  Philipson  as  temporary  treasurer. 

President  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise  appointed  the  following  committees  on 
his  annual  message : 

Gr.  Deutsch,  R.  Benjamin  and  J.  Stolz.  to  consider  that  part  of  the 
message  referring  to  the  organization  of  a  Publication  Society,  and 
the  need  of  an  Encyclopedia  Biblical  and  Talmudical :  M.  Lands- 
berg,  M.  Samfield  and  M.  Mielziner  to  report  on  that  part  of  the 
message  dealing  with  the  Zionistic  Movement:  D.  Davidson,  M. 
Newfield  and  M.  Schlesinger  to  report  on  so  much  of  the  message 
referring  to  the  question  "How  to  protect  the  American  Rabbinate." 

The  Chair  also  announced  the  appointment  of  the  following 
standing  committees : 

On  Finance :    H.  Berkowitz,  L.  Mayer,  Wm.  S.  Friedman. 
On  Resolutions  :    L.  Grossman,  Jos.  Silverman,  J.  Magil. 

The  appointment  of  the  Publication  Committee  was  deferred 
until  the  end  of  the  sessions  of  the  Conference. 

On  motion  the  Eulogies  in  Memoriam  of  Rabbi  I.  Joseph,  of 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  of  Rev.  David  Feuerlicht,  of  Owensboro,  Ky., 
were  placed  after  the  purely  business  proceedings  of  the  morning 
session. 
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Twenty-nine  members  responded  to  the  Roll  Call  as  follows  : 

Rabbis :  Israel  Aaron,  Buffalo ;  R.  Benjamin,  New  York ;  H. 
Berkowitz,  Philadelphia ;  D.  Blaustein,  Providence  ;  D.  Davidson, 
New  York ;  G.  Deutsch,  Cincinnati ;  C.  Fleisher,  Boston ;  W.  S. 
Friedman,  Denver;  L.  Grossman,  Detroit ;  S.  Hirschberg,  Boston  ; 
M.  Landsberg,  Rochester ;  I.  L.  Leucht,  New  Orleans ;  Charles  S. 
Levi,  Cincinnati ;  A.  Lyons,  Albany ;  J.  M.  Magil,  Ligonier ;  Prof.  M. 
Margolis,  San  Francisco;  L.  Mayer,  Pittsburg;  Prof.  M.  Mielziner, 
Cincinnati ;  M.  Newfield,  Birmingham  ;  N.  Noot,  Troy  ;  D.  Philip- 
son,  Cincinnati ;  M.  Samfield,  Memphis ;  M.  Schlesinger,  Albany ; 
E.  Schreiber,  Youngstown ;  Jos.  Silverman,  New  York ;  J.  Stolz, 
Chicago;  H.  Veld,  Montreal ;  L.  Wintner,  Brooklyn ;  I.  M.  Wise, 
Cincinnati. 

The  annual  reports  of  officers  were  now  called  for. 

Secretary  Charles  S.  Levi  presented  and  read  the  subjoined  annual 
report  of  the  Treasurer,  Dr.  S.  Hecht,  who  was  prevented  from  being 
present. 


treasurer's  Report. 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JULY  1,  1897. 

To  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

GENTLEMEN  :  —  I  regret  exceedingly  that  circumstances,  over 
which  I  have  no  control,  forbid  my  being  with  you  in  person  at  this 
your  eight  annual  re-union.  I  am  therefore  under  the  necessity  to 
present  my  Fourth  Annual  Report  as  Treasurer  of  the  Conference 
by  proxy. 

But  in-as-much  as  I  have  never  before  absented  myself  from  our 
meetings,  I  trust  I  may  be  excused  this  time,  while  I  shall  try  to 
make  my  report  as  clear  as  possible,  and  thereby  convince  you  that 
I  have  faithfully,  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability  discharged  the  trust 
you  have  so  generously  reposed  in  me. 
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MEMBERSHIP. 

July  1,  1896,  Number  of  Members  enrolled 188 

New  members  elected  during  the  year 9 

142 

Died  during  the  year 2 

Dropped  from  the  roll  for  non-payment  of  dues. 10 

12 

July  1,  1897,  whole  number  of  members  on  Roll *180 

Of  the  180  member 

8  are  exempt  from  paying. 
2  are  excused  temporarily. 

1  owes  dues  for  five  years. 

2  owe  dues  for  four  years. 
7  owe  dues  for  three  years. 

22  owe  dues  for  two  years. 
88  owe  dues  for  one  year,  and 
60  have  paid  up  to  date. 


180 

RECEIPTS. 

July  1,  1896,  Balance  on  hand..  .  .  .$    586  10 
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" 
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*The  discrepancy  between  the  roster  of  the  last  published  Year-book 
showing  Three  more  members,  is  owing  to  a  mistake  of  the  Compiler  of  that 
book,  in  which  the  names  of  A.  Jacoby  and  B.  Rabino,  dropped  from  the 
Roll  in  1895,  and  K.  S.  Levy,  suspended  in  18!(G  are  retained. 
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IXTERE8T   ACCOUNT. 

August  5,    1896,    Interest  on   $800.00    @   5%    for    six 

months $  7  50 

.January  1,  1897,  Interest  on  $310.00  @  5%  for  one  year  15  50 

February  1,  1897,  Interest  on  $119.30  @  5%  for  one  year  5  96 

Total  Receipts  for  the  year $1,025  (M> 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

July  4,  1896.     To  Dr.  D.  Philipson  for  Postage $  2  00 

July  21,  189(3.    To  Janitor  of  Temple  Emanuel,  Milwau- 
kee, for  services  during  Conference 5  00 

July  27,  181)6.     For  Postage 2  00 

August  11,  1896.     For  Postage 1  00 

August  81,  1896.     For  Stationery  &c 1  20 

October  5,  1896.     To  Bloch  &  Co.,  as  per  Bills  of  March 

10,  April  14,  and  May  18,  1896 267  07 

December  81,  1896.  For  Postage  and  Stationery,  to  date  2  66 
January  1,  1897.  Transferred  to  Fund  for  Superannuated 
Ministers,  as  per  resolution  of  Executive  Committee 

at  Louisville 300  00 

January  1,  1897.    Transferred  to  same  fund  Interest  ac- 
crued on  Loan  of  $500.00 42  25 

February  1,  1897.    For  Postage 50 

March  25,  1897.  To  Dr.  G.  Deutsch,  Traveling  expenses 

in  the  interest  of  Foreign  Mission 31  15 

June   11,   1897.      To  May  &  Kreidler,  for  printing  500 

Year-Books,   (Pp.  177  @  $1.50) 265  50 

1,000  copies  Sabbath-school  Instruction 8  00 

500  copies  of  Constitution 6  00 

Wrappers,  Mailing,  Postage  &c 16  20 

Previous  Bills  rendered 14  50 

June  80,  1897.   For  Stationery,  Postage  &c.,  to  date..  . .  1  25 


Total  of  Disbursements 966  28 

July  1,  1897.     Balance  on  hand. ...  58  78 


Total $1,025  0(3 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Total  Receipts  for  the  year $1,025  06 

Total  Disbursements  for  the  year 966  28 


Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1897 $      58  78 

During  the  year  the  amount  of  dues  paid,  amounted  to  $460.00, 
which  is  just  Five  Dollars  less  than  the  collections  of  the  previous 
year;  the  interest  account  amounted  to  $28.96. 

The  foregoing  figures  explain  the  reason  for  non-compliance 
with  the  provision  of  the  Constitution,  to  transfer  one-half  of  the 
Dues  to  the  Fund  of  Superannuated  Ministers;  nevertheless  the 
spirit  of  the  law  has  been  complied  with,  in-as-much  as  from  a 
Total  receipt  of  $460.00,  the  sum  of  $300.00  has  been  so  trans- 
ferred. 

The  assets  of  the  Conference  amount,  in  addition  to  the  Cash- 
Balance  of  $58.78  to  about  $555.00,  of  which  about  60%  is  collect- 
able according  to  my  judgment. 

It  is  very  strange  that  so  many  of  our  members,  fully  able  to 
pay  their  dues,  so  persistently  ignore  the  notices  sent  to  them 
from  time  to  time,  and  allow  their  indebtedness  to  grow,  until  it 
becomes  irksome  to  pay. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  it  will  become  the 
duty  of  your  Executive  Committee  to  suspend  quite  a  number  of 
delinquent*. 

FUND    FOR    SUPERANNUATED    MINISTERS. 

Having  now  in  my  keeping  also  the  above  named  Fund,  I  derm 
it  my  duty  to  give  you  a  correct  account  of  its  condition . 

On  June  18,  1895,  the  Mortgage,  in  which  $500.00  were  invested, 
became  due,  and  was  sent  to  me  by  the  Trustees  for  Collection. 
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There  was  then  an  accrued  interest  on  it.  amounting  1<>  -t  29  90 
On  June  28,  1896,  I  succeeded  in  re-investing  $500.00  in 
a  first  Mortgage,  running  two  years,  with  interest  at 

T%,  payable  semi-aunually 500  00 

November  1,  1896,  Interest  do  date 12  35 

January  1,  1897,  Deposited  to  this  account BOO  00 

(Bearing  6%  interest.) 

June  1,  1897,  Interest  on  $500.00  to  May  1 17  50 

July  1.  1897,  Interest  on  $800.00  to  date  at  6% 9  00 


Making  a  Total  of $    868  75 

which  deduct  fee  for  recording  Mortgage 70 


Total  Net  Assets  of  Fund  for  Superannuated  Ministers .  $    868  05 

Anil  now,  Gentlemen,  accept  my  thanks  for  the  continued  con- 
fidence, which  you  have  placed  in  me  for  the  past  four  years. 
May  your  gathering  at  Montreal  be  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
one,  redounding  to  the  glory  of  our  hallowed  cause,  and  to  the 
l>etterment  of  all  mankind. 

Yours  Very  Cordially, 

S.  HECHT, 

Treasurer. 

On  motion  the  Treasurer's  report  was  received  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  annual  report  of  the  transactions,  and  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting,  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Conference,  elected  for  the 
year  July  1896— July  1897,  were  read  by  the  Secretary  Charles  S. 
Levi,  and  ordered  incorporated  in  the  forthcoming  Year-Book.  The 
following  is  the  report : 
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Report  of  Che  Secretary  of  Cbe  executive  Committee. 


To    the   Hon.    the   President,    Officers   and   Members  of  the    Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

Gentlemen  : — I  submit  herewith  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference  for  the  year  July  1896— 
July  1897  and  the  detailed  account  of  the  last  meeting,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirement  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Conference 
adopted  at  the  Seventh  Annual  Convention  : 

The  Executive  Committee  held  six  sessions  during  the  year,  as 
follows  :  One  in  Milwaukee,  two  in  Cincinnati,  two  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  one  in  Montreal,  Canada. 

At  these  meetings  all  the  business  entrusted  to  the  Executive 
Board  was  transacted  as  follows  : 

Thirty  copies  of  U.  P.  B.,  Vol.  II.,  were  donated  to  the  Chicago 
Home  for  Jewish  Orphans. 

Montreal  was  selected  as  the  Convention-City  for  the  Eighth  An- 
nual Convocation. 

The  Publication  Committee  was  authorized  to  sell  2,000  copies  of 
U.  P.  B.,  Vol.  II.,  unbound. 

Dr.  I.  S.  Moses  was  elected  agent  of  the  Conference  for  the  year 
July  1896— July  1897. 

The  Publication  Committee  was  instructed  to  send  in  monthly 
statements  to  the  Executive  Board,  which  statements  were  received 
and  passed  upon  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

A  representation  of  the  Conference  at  the  First  Convention  of  the 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  was  asked  for,  and  Rabbis  M. 
Gries,  S.  Greenfield,  R.  Grossman  and  A.  H.  Geismar  were  dele- 
gated. 

Vouchers  were  ordered  drawn  as  follows :  May  &  Kreidler, 
$310.20,  June  11,  1897  ;  Bloch  &  Co.,  $267.07,  October  5,  1897 ;  Dr. 
G.  Deutsch,  $31.15, 

The  Treasurer  was  instructed  to  transfer  $300  to  the  Minister's 
Relief  Fund. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Relief  Fund  drew  $25  from  the  fund. 

500  copies  of  the  Year-Book  for  1896-1897  were  issed ;  1,000  extra 
copies  of  Plan  for  S.  S.  Instruction  and  500  copies  of  Constitution 
were  printed  and  distributed. 
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The  formula  for  reception  of  proselytes  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Executive  Board  and  printed  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Seventh 
Annual  Convocation. 

The  Committee  on  Revision  of  texts  for  Union  Hymnal  sent  its 
final  report  to  Rev.  Kaiser,  President  of  Society  of  American 
Cantors. 

A  cheap  school  edition  of  the  Friday  evening  and  Saturday  morn- 
ing services  of  the  U.  P.  B.  was  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  Publi- 
cation Committee. 

I>AST    MEETING   OF   THE    EXECUTIVE   BOARD. 

MONTREAL,  CANADA,  July  6,  1897. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Central  Con- 
ference of  A.  R.  was  held  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  at  Montreal,  Canada, 
Tuesday,  July  6,  1897,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  M. 

The  following  members  were  noted  present :  President  Dr.  I.  M. 
Wise  ;  Vice  President  Dr.  I.  L.  Leucht;  Corresponding  Secretary 
Prof.  Dr.  M.  Mielziner,  Drs.  J.  Stolz,  L.  Grossman  and  Recording 
Secretary  Charles  S.  Levi. 

Letters  of  regret  excusing  their  inability  to  attend  were  received 
from  Drs.  G.  Gottheil,  S.  Sale,  Rabbi  Wm.  Rosenau  and  Dr.  S. 
Hecht. 

The  following  who  were  to  have  read  papers  at  the  Eighth  Annual 
Conference  excused  themselves  by  letter  from  doing  so  either  be- 
cause of  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  circumstances  :  Drs.  A. 
Moses,  G.  Gottheil,  S.  Sale  and  Max  Heller. 

The  minutes  of  the  Executive  meetings  held  in  Louisville,  No- 
vember 30,  and  December  1,  and  in  Cincinnati,  May  20,  were  read 
and  approved. 

A  communication  of  Dr.  Hecht,  Treasurer,  referring  to  the  delin- 
quents of  the  Conference  and  other  matters  set  forth  in  his  annual 
report  was  referred  to  the  incoming  executive  board  for  action. 
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The  communication  of  the  Publication  committee  relative  to 
books  held  by  Rodeph  Sholom  Congregation,  of  Philadelphia,  re- 
sulted in  the  adoption  of  the  motion  that,  Rodeph  Sholom  Congre- 
gation be  permitted  to  keep  the  U.  P.  Books  not  yet  sold,  on  con- 
signment, and  make  remittance  every  six  months. 

A  communication  of  Rev.  L.  Weiss  was  received  and  the  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  reply  that  the  Executive  Board  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  matter. 

The  following  program  for  the  guidance  of  the  work  of  the  Con- 
ference was  determined  upon : 


OFFICIAL    PROQRAM: 

— OF  THE 

EIGHTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

OF — 

The  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis.. 

mctttrcal,  Canada,  Trom  Julv  6  to  July  u,  1*97. 


TUESDAY,  JULY  6,  3  p.  M. — MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  (PRIVATE.) 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  JULY  6,  8  o'clock — Public  Session. 

ORGAN  VOLUNTARY "Traditional  and  International  Airs." 

HYMN  OF  WELCOME CHOIR 

INVOCATION REV.  DR.  H.  BERKOWITZ 

OPENING  ADDRESS  . RABBI  H.  VELD,  Montreal 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME — In  the  name  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  by 
His  Honor  the  HON.  SIR  JOSEPH  ADOLPHE 
CHAPLEAU,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  Governor  of  Quebec. 
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ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME — In  the  name  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  by 
the  HON.  JOSEPH  ISRAEL  TARTE,  Dominion 
Minister  of  Public  Works. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME— In  the  name  of  Quebec  Cabinet  by  the  HON. 
DR.  JAMES  GOERIN,  Member  of  the  Quebec 
Government. 

SOLO MlSS     SlLVERMAN 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME  in  the  name  of  the  City  by  his  Worship  the 
Mayor  of  Montreal,  R.  WILSON  SMITH,  ESQ. 

RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME  by  Rabbi  I.  L.  LEUCHT  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  First  Vice-President  of  the 
Conference. 

SOPRANO  SOLO — "With  Verdure  Clad"  —  with  violin  obligato, 

MlSS  RUBENSTEIN. 

PRESENTATION  to  DR.  I.  M.  WISE,  President  of  the  Central  Confer- 
ence of  American  Rabbis,  of  an  illuminated 
address,  by  B.  A.  BOAS,  ESQ.,  President  of  the 
Temple  Emanu-El,  Montreal.  (The  address 
is  the  work  of  MR.  W.  H.  BAKER,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  "  Hirsch  Institute.") 

ANNUAL  ADDRESS  BY  RABBI  DR.  I.  M.  WISE,  President  of  the  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 

ALTO  SOLO,  "Adonai  Mo  Odom"  ("  Lord  what  is  Man?") 

Miss  ADA  MOYLAN. 

EULOGY  on  the  late  RABBI  ISRAEL  JOSEPH  by 

RABBI  S.  HIRSCHBERG,  of  Boston. 

EULOGY  on  the  late  RABBI  D.  FEUERLICHT  by 

RABBI  CHARLES  S.  LEVI,  of  Cincinnati. 

VIOLIN  SOLO,  "Romance  in  P" Beethoven 

PROF.  R.  GRUENWALD. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

CLOSING  ANTHEM  —  "The  Heavens  are  Telling,"  with  trio  by  Miss 
Alice  Jenking,  Mr.  F.  C.  Capon  and  Mr.  W.  Lister  . .  CHOIR 

BENEDICTION — DR.  I.  M.  WISE. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  9  :30. 
PRAYER— RABBI  DR.  D.  DAVIDSON,  N.  Y. 

FROM  9  :30  TO  10 :30. 
Business. 

Roll  Call. 

Reports  of  Officers  —  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Appointment  of  Standing  Committees. 

Report  of  Publication  Committee. 

Report  of  Book-Agent  of  the  Conference. 

FROM  10 :30  TO  12  :30. 

PAPER—"  The  Rabbi  as  Teacher. 

DISCUSSION  by  RABBI  DR.  BERKOWITZ,  of  Philadelphia. 

GENERAL  DISCUSSION. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  2:30. 
PRAYER — RABBI  M.  NEWFIELD,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

2  :30  to  3  :00.  —  BUSINESS.     Offering  of  Resolutions. 

3  :00  to  4 :00.— PAPER.    "The  Theology  of  the  Old  Prayer  Book" 

by  PROF.  DR.  M.  MARGOLIS,  of  Cincinnati. 

GENERAL  DISCUSSION. 

In  the  evening  the  Conference  will  be  the  guests  of  the  "Monte- 
fiore  Club"  at  a  Moonlight  Excursion.  The  Steamer  "Cultivateur" 
of  the  R.  &  0.  N.  Co.,  will  leave  Island  Wharf  at  8  o'clock. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  9 :30. 
PRAYER— RABBI  RAPHAEL  BENJAMIN,  M.  A.,  N.  Y. 

FROM  9:30  TO  11  :00. 
Business. 

Reading  of  Minutes. 
Reports  of  Committees. 
New  Business. 
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FROM  11 :00  TO  12 :30. 

GREETING  AND  INVITATION  from  the   Baron  de    Hirsch    School 
Committee. 

PAPER — "The  Rabbi  as  a  Public  Man"  by  RABBI  I.  L.  LEUCHT,  of 
New  Orleans,  La. 

DISCUSSION  by  RABBI  W.  FRIEDMAN,  of  Denver,  Col.,  and  RABBI 
CHARLES  FLEISCHER,  of  Boston. 

GENERAL  DISCUSSION. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

PRAYER — RABBI  D.  BLAUSTEIN,  Providence,  R.  I. 

2  :30to4 :00.  PAPER — "The  Messianic  Idea  in  Judiasm,"  by  RABBI 
DR.  I.  M.  WISE. 

DISCUSSION  by  RARBI  DR.  M.  LANDSBERG,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
RABBI  L.  MAYER,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

GENERAL  DISCUSSION. 

4  :00  to  4  :30.     PAPER.—  "Catechism  Literatur"  by  RABBI  DR.  E. 
SCHREIBER,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

BUSINESS — Appointment  of  Committees  for  Nomination  of  Officers 
and  Resolutions  of  Thanks. 


THURSDAY  EVENING. 

8  o'clock— BANQUET  at  the  "Windsor  Hotel"  tendered  by  B.  A. 
BOAS,  ESQ.,  President  of  Temple  Emanu-El  to  the  Conference 
and  representative  Canadians. 
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FRIDAY  MORNING. 
PRAYER— RABBI  ALEX  LYONS,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

FROM  9  :30  TO  10 :30. 

Business. 

Reading  of  Minutes. 
Unfinished  Business. 
Election  of  Officers. 

10 :30to  12 :30.  PAPER.— "Funeral  Agenda"  by 

RABBI  JOSEPH  STOLZ,  of  Chicago. 
DISCUSSION  ON  NECESSARY  FUNERAL  REEORMS — 

RABBI  LEO  M.  FRANKLIN,  of  Omaha,  Neb. 
GENERAL  DISCUSSION. 


FRIDAY  EVENING. 

OPENING  PRAYER  by  RABBI  DR.  D.  PHILIPSON,  Cincinnati,  0. 
8  o'clock — PUBLIC  DIVINE  SERVICE. 

SOLO  Miss  ALICE  JENKING 

CONFERENCE  LECTURE  BY  RABBI  DR.  M.  SAMFIELD,  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 

READING  OF  RESOLUTIONS  RABBI  CHARLES  S.  LEVI 

CLOSING  WORDS  DR.  WISE 

ANTHEM CHOIR 

CLOSING  PRAYER  AND  BENEDICTION. — RABBI  DR.  M.   SCHLESINGER, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


SATURDAY  MORNING. 

10  o'clock — PUBLIC  DIVINE  SERVICE. 

INVOCATION Dr.  I.  AARON,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

SOLO  Miss  ADA  MOYLAN 

CONFERENCE  SERMON REV.  DR.  I.  M.  WISE 

SOLO  Miss  HELENE  LEWIS 

BENEDICTION   RABBI  DR.  L.  MAYER,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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SUNDAY  MORNING. 

10  o'clock— MEETING  OF  THE  NEWLY  ELECTED  EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 

2  :30  P.  M. — THE  CONFERENCE  will  be  taken  for  a  drive  around  and 
up  Mount  Royal. 

THE  MONTEFIORE  CLUB,  ART  ASSOCIATION  AND  M.  A.  A.  A.  have 
extended  the  privileges  of  their  institutions  to  the  Conference. 

Adjournment  was  then  had. 

CHARLES  S.  LEVI, 

Recording  Secretary  of  C.  C.  A.  R. 


Rabbi  Joseph  Stolz,  chairman,  presented  the  following  annual  re- 
port of  the  Publication  Committee  and  of  the  Agent  of  the  Confer- 
ence : 

Report  of  Publication  Committee. 


MONTREAL,  July  7,  1897. 
To  the  Hon.  President  and  Membert  of  the  C.  C.  A.  R.: 

The  Publication  Committee  to  whom  has  been  entrusted  the 
printing  and  handling  of  the  publications  of  the  Conference,  other 
than  the  Year  Book,  beg  leave  to  report,  viz. : 

No  new  publications  have  been  issued  by  us  during  the  past  year. 
We  found  it  necessary,  however,  to  print  another  edition  of  two 
thousand  copies  of  Vol.  I.  and  two  thousand  copies  of  Vol.  II.  of 
the  Prayer-book  ;  to  bind  in  cloth  1,497  copies  of  Vol.  I.  and  one 
thousand  copies  of  Vol.  II.,  and  to  publish  a  special  school  edition 
of  five  hundred  copies  of  the  Sabbath  eve  and  morning  services,  at 
a  total  expense  of  $821.28. 

We  are  happy  to  report  that  since  the  last  Conference,  5,456  copies 
of  the  Prayer-book  have  been  sold,  viz. :  2,553  copies  of  vol.  I.  : 

Cloth,  1,874;  leather,  469;  Morocco,  176;  extra  Morocco,  34 — 
total,  2,553;  and  2,903  copies  of  vol.  II. :  cloth,  2,051 ;  leather,  647  ; 
Morocco,  163;  extra  Morocco,  42 — total,  2,903;  a  grand  total  in 
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less  than  three  years  of  31,460  copies ;  and  that  since  the  last  report 
the  following  twenty-nine  congregations  have  adopted  the  Union 
Prayer-book,  making  in  all  115  congregations  in  which  the  ritual 
is  now  used: 

Temple  Montefiore,  Pueblo,  Col. 

Congregation,  Bellaire,  0. 

Congregation,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Congregation,  East  Las  Vegas,  N.  M. 

Congregation,  San  Antonia,  Tex. 

Congregation,  Peru,  Ind. 

Jewish  Orphan  Asylum,  Cleveland,  0. 

Congregation,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Congregation,  Beaumont,  Tex. 

Congregation,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Congregation,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Congregation  Temple  Israel,  Chicago. 

Congregation,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Congregation  Ahavath  Achim,  Ligonier,  Ind. 

Congregation,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Congregation,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

Congregation,  Brith  Sholom,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Temple  Israel,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Congregation,  Decatur,  111. 

Congregation,  Easton,  Pa. 

Congregation,  Houston,  Tex. 

Congregation,  Bloomington,  111. 

Congregation  B'nai  Brith,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

Congregation,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Congregation,  Hamilton,  0. 

Congregation,  Albany,  Ga. 

Congregation,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Washington  Hebrew  Congregation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Temple  Beth  Zion,  Bradford,  Pa. 

These  facts  and  figures  prove  more  eloquently  than  words  that 
our  ritual  is  a  Union  Prayer-book  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  and 
confirm  the  many-sided  testimony  that  the  book  awakens  devotion 
even  as  it  satisfies  the  deepest  religious  sentiments  and  pious  yearn- 
ings, and  conforms  with  the  religious  consciousness  of  our  thor- 
oughly Americanized  congregations  both  in  the  United  States  and 
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Canada.  This  book,  the  noble  fruit  of  a  union  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Rabbis,  will  in  the  near  future  doubtless  bear  still  nobler 
fruit  in  the  organized  and  united  efforts  of  the  congregations  in 
behalf  of  the  highest  spiritual  interests  of  Judaism. 

We  desire  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  colleagues  to  the 
school  edition  of  the  Sabbath  services,  and  to  the  handy  reprint  of 
the  services  for  the  house  of  mourning,  which  they,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  hold  services  in  homes  visited  by  death,  will  find  a  cor.- 
_yenience  to  themselves  and  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  worshippers. 

Not  many  copies  of  the  Sermon  Book  have  been  sold,  because  we 
found  no  adequate  means  of  bringing  it  to  public  notice.  During 
the  past  month,  however,  we  have  secured  distributors  in  various 
cities,  and  we  confidently  expect  a  large  sale  during  the  coming 
year. 

Our  cash  proceeds  during  the  past  year  amounted  to  $5,554.40. 
•With  this  sum,  and  the  $334.33  we  had  as  a  balance  from  last  year, 
we  were  enabled  to  pay  the  $821.28  due  for  printing  and  binding 
the  third  edition  of  the  Prayer-book,  and  (according  to  your  resolu- 
tion of  last  year,  v.  Year  Book  of  1896,  p.  80,  and  the  resolution  of 
the  Executive  Committee  at  Louisville,  December  3,  1896)  to  liqui- 
date up  to  date  our  indebtedness  to  our  agent,  Rabbi  Isaac  S. 
Moses,  by  the  payment  of  $4,140.70.  (The  item  in  the  subjoined 
statement  of  a  reimbursement  by  I.  S.  Moses  of  $577.91  refers  to 
the  book-keeping,  this  sum  for  various  expenditures,  having  been 
erroneously  credited  to  the  Conference  instead  of  the  agent.) 

Because  our  statement  last  year  did  not  reveal  the  fact  that  we 
owed  Isaac  S.  Moses  nearly  $3,400  for  commission  which  we  paid 
this  fiscal  year,  our  financial  condition  does  not  on  the  face  appear 
as  favorable  as  it  did  last  year.  The  facts  are,  however,  that  our 
total  indebtedness,  to-day  is  only  $123.02,  which  is  more  than  cov- 
ered by  our  cash  balance  of  $162.16;  that  we  handed  over  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  on  July  1st,  the  sum  of  $1,000;  that  we  have 
stock  on  hand  worth  $5,31 1.63 ;  good  outstanding  accounts  amount- 
ing to  $1,433.28,  and  two  sets  of  plites  worth  to  us  $1,150,  making 
our  total  resources  $7,934.05,  plus  the  $1,000  remitted. 

Now  that  we  have  paid  the  enormous  expenditures  incurred  by 
the  recall  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Prayer-book,  and  the  prelimi- 
nary indebtedness  consequent  upon  the  publication  of  the  revised 
edition, — after  all  not  much  when  we  calculate  the  result  of  the 
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achievement;  and  now  that  all  subsequent  editions  will  cost  us 
comparatively  little,  the  Publication  Committee  will  doubtless  be 
able  to  turn  over  to  the  Conference  endowment  and  publication 
funds  a  neat  sum  each  year  for  many  years  to  come. 

We  subjoin  the  financial  statement,  and  hand  over  to  you  the 
book-keeper's  books,  with  the  urgent  request  that  they  be  referred 
to  an  auditing  committee,  who  shall  be  empowered  to  employ  an 
expert  accountant. 

July  1,  1896,  balance  on  hand $334  33 

Sales $5,554  40 

I.  S.  Moses  reimbursement 577  91 

v.  Ledger,  p.  14 

$6,132  31 


Cash  Book,  p.  114 $6,466  64 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Brock  &  Rankin,  binding  and  lettering $  428  03 

E.  Rubovits  &  Son,  printing, 181  25 

Bradner,  Smith  &  Co.  paper, 267  00 

Insurance 19  50 

Advertising 12  00 

Postage 36  67 

Rent 80  00 

Clerk  hire 105  00 

Express 70  74 

Sundry  expenses 18  58 

Commission  to  I.  S.  Moses 4,140  71 

To  Central  Conference 1,000  00 

$6,304  48 


$162  16 

ASSETS. 

Stock  on  hand $5,311  63 

Outstanding  accounts  good 1,438  28 

Cash  on  hand.  .  162  16 


$6,907  07 
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LIABILlTIKf-. 

Due  Brock  &  Rankiii .   $    128  02 


$6,784  05 
Cash  to  Central  Conference 1,000  00 


$7,784  05 
Respectfully  submitted, 

JOSEPH  STOLZ,  Chairman. 
DAVID  PHILIPSON. 
I.  L.  LEUCHT. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  with  instructions  to  have  the  books  examined  by  an 
expert  accountant. 

Rev.  I.  L.  Leucht  then  addressed  the  Conference  on  the  need  of 
adopting  such  measures  as  are  necessary  to  secure  a  larger  attend- 
ance of  members  at  the  annual  convocations  of  the  Conference. 

The  business  of  the  session  being  transacted,  President  Dr.  Wise 
announced  that  the  hour  for  the  memorial  service  was  at  hand. 

Rabbi  S.  Hirschberg,  of  Boston,  delivered  the  eulogy  on  Rabbi 
Israel  Joseph,  of  Montgomery,  Ala. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  eulogy,  the  Conference  rose  in  silent 
sorrow. 

Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi  offered  the  following  eulogy  and  memorial 
resolutions  on  the  death  of  Rev.  David  Feuerlicht,  of  Owensboro, 
Ky.,  which  were  adopted  by  a  unanimous  rising  vote. 


Resolutions  in  mcmoriam. 


Rev.  David  Feuerlicht. 

WHEREAS,  We  have  learned  with  deep-felt  regret  of  the  sudden 
demise  of  our  colleague  Rev.  David  Feuerlicht,  of  Owensboro,  Ky. — 
It  was  but  one  week  after  the  last  July  Conference  that  our  departed 
brother,  upon  his  return  to  his  home  in  Owensboro,  Ky.,  was  sud- 
denly summoned  by  the  Angel  of  Death  to  the  "Academy  on  High." 

WHEREAS,  He  had  filled  the  honor  the  position  of  Rabbi  in  Hamil- 
ton, Ohio,  and  Owensboro,  Ky.,  and  was  ever  a  faithful  and  pious 
servant  of  his  congregation,  and  his  God  :  Of  gentlemanly  instincts, 
broad  in  his  sympathies  and  sincere  in  his  ministrations  he  was  a 
true  pastor  and  leader  in  the  communities  of  which  he  had  charge. 

He  took  a  timely  interest  in  the  developement  of  American  Juda- 
ism, and  was  one  of  the  very  few  who  registered  present  at  every 
convocation  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 

A  loving  father  and  husband,  a  sincere  minister  and  teacher  in 
Israel,  a  friend  of  his  kind  and  of  his  God ;  modest  in  demeanor, 
gentle  in  disposition,  never  claiming  great  scholarship  nor  seeking 
for  distinctions,  our  honored  brother  David  Feuerlicht  earned  the 
gift  of  God  described  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "There  is  a 
reward  in  store  for  those  who  love  me."  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  have 
lost  an  honored  brother  and  friend  whose  memory  shall  ever  be 
cherished  for  the  blessing  of  his  righteous  life. 

Resolved,  That  this  memorial  tribute  be  recorded  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Conference,  transmitted  to  the  bereaved  wife  and  children 
to  whom  we  tender  our  sincere  sympathy,  and  a  copy  thereof  sent 
to  the  trustees  of  the  Owensboro  Jewish  Congregation. 

CHARLES  S.  LEVI. 
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Rabbis  S.  Hirschberg  and  A.  Lyons  were  appointed  a  Committee 
to  draft  memorial  resolutions  in  honor  of  the  late  Rabbi  Israel 
Joseph,  which  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  parents  and  the  congre- 
gation of  the  deceased  brother. 

After  the  memorial  prayer,  which  concluded  the  service,  the 
regular  order  of  the  day  was  taken  up. 

The  paper  on  "  The  Rabbi  as  Teacher  "  was  called  for,  but  was 
not  presented  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  writer. 

Dr.  Berkowitz  was  invited  to  favor  the  members  with  some  re- 
marks on  the  subject,  thus  bringing  the  discussion  before  the  Con- 
ference. 

Drs.  L.  Grossman,  M.  Landsberg,  D.  Davidson,  D.  Philipson,  J. 
Stolz  and  I.  M.  Wise  volunteered,  and  the  discussion  was  brought  to 
a  close  at  12  :30  o'clock,  when  adjournment  followed. 


WEDNESDAY— AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  3  o'clock  by  Rabbi  I.  L. 
Leucht. 

First  Vice-President,  Rabbi  M.  Neufield,  of  Birmingham,  opened 
the  session  with  prayer. 

The  Chair  announced  the  business  of  the  afternoon  to  be  the  offer- 
ing of  resolutions,  when  the  following  were  presented,  and  after 
reading,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  for  report,  unless 
otherwise  acted  upon : 

Resolved,  That  all  papers  read  before  the  Conference  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  Conference,  and  cannot  be  re-printed  in  any  journal 
or  in  pamphlet  form  without  the  consent  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

JOSEPH  STOLZ, 
I.  AARON. 
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Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be,  and  it  is  hereby  in- 
structed to  publish  in  the  next  Year-Book  the  paper  read  by  Dr.  B. 
Felsenthal  at  last  years  meeting  of  the  Conference  on  "  Jewish 

Dogmas." 

M.  SCHLESINGER, 

MAX  LANDSBEKG, 

M.  MlELZINER, 

D.  DAVIDSON, 
JOSEPH  SILVERMAN, 
DR.  L.  MAYER, 
L.  GROSSMANN. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  and  the  Secretary  in- 
structed to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Conference. 

We  recommend  that  Section  1  of  Article  VII.  of  the  Constitution 
be  amended  as  follows  : 

This  Association  shall  meet  biennially  the  first  week  in  February, 
alternating  with  the  meetings  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations,  at  such  place  as  the  Conference  or  its  Executive 

Board  shall  decide  upon. 

DAVID  PHILIPSON, 
DR.  M.  MIELZINER, 
MAX  LANDSBEHG. 

Resolved,  That  the  Rabbis  of  the  Central  Conference  do  formally 
record  their  disapproval  of  the  habitual  and  promiscuous  pronounce- 
ment of  eulogies  at  funeral  services ;  and  that  each  Rabbi  be  urged 
to  educate  public  sentiment  in  his  community  towards  a  wiser,  more 
consistent  and  simpler  conduct  of  funeral  services. 

HENRY  BERKOWITZ, 
JOSEPH  STOLZ. 

On  motion,  the  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table  until  the  Papers 
on  this  very  subject  shall  have  been  presented. 

The  proceedings  were  interrupted  to  permit  Rev.  H.  Veld  to  in- 
troduce Rev.  Prof.  Coussirat,  of  McGill  University. 

The  Chair  invited  the  guest  of  the  Conference  to  the  platform. 
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Prof.  Coussirat  welcomed  the  members  in  the  name  of  Montreal's 
Educational  Institutions  and  spoke  on  the  importance  of  Semitic 
Studies. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  report  to  this  Con- 
ference, measures  looking  to  the  influencing  of  legislation  in  the 
various  States  of  the  Union  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  Statutes 
governing  marriage  and  divorce. 

HENRY  BERKOWITZ, 
I.  AARON. 

Resolved,  That  the  Conference  hold  its  session  of  July  1898,  at 
Atlantic  City. 

JOSEPH  SILVERMAN, 
LODIS  GROSSMANN. 

Resolved,  That  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  sym- 
pathizes with  the  Parliament  of  Religions,  to  be  held  at  Nashville 
next  October,  and  that  authority  be  given  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  appoint  two  speakers  fittingly  to  represent  us  at  that 
gathering. 

JOSEPH  STOLZ, 
D.  PHILIPSON. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  Manual  ol 
Judaism  and  report  at  the  next  session  of  the  Conference. 

JOSEPH  SILVKRMAN, 
Louis  GROSSMANN. 

The  Chair  announced  that  the  time  for  the  reading  of  Papers  was 
at  hand. 

Prof.  Dr.  Max  Margolis  then  presented  his  Paper  on  "  The  Theo- 
logy of  the  Old  Prayer  Book,"  which  was  received  with  marked 
favor. 

In  appreciation  of  the  excellence  of  the  Paper,  and  as  a  tribute  in 
recognition  of  the  scholarship  of  the  author,  the  following  motion 
of  Dr.  L.  Mayer  was  unanimously  carried  : 
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"  We  express  our  regret  at  the  departure  of  Dr.  Max  Margolis 
from  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  and  convey  to  him  our  congratu- 
lations upon  his  election  as  Professor  in  the  Semitic  Department  of 
the  University  of  California,  whither  he  is  about  to  transfer  his  ripe 
scholarship." 

The  Chair  expressed  the  sentiment  of  the  Conference  to  Dr.  Mar- 
golis, who  accepted  the  honor  with  much  appreciation. 

Discussion  on  the  "  Paper "  read  was  begun  by  Prof.  Dr.  G. 
Deutsch  and  continued  by  Drs.  E.  Schreiber,  I.  M.  Wise,  M.  Wintner, 
J.  Stolz,  D.  Philipson,  M.  Landsberg  and  D.  Davidson. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Boas,  President  of  Temple  Emanuel,  extended  an  invi- 
tation, requesting  the  Rabbis  of  the  Conference  to  be  his  personal 
guests  at  a  banquet  to.  be  given  Thursday  Evening,  at  8  o'clock,  at 
the  Windsor  Hotel  in  honor  of  the  Conference  and  the  Government 
officials  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  and 
the  City  of  Montreal. 

The  invitation  was  accepted  with  thanks. 

There  being  no  further  business  to  transact,  adjournment 
followed. 


THURSDAY— MORNING  SESSION,  10  O'CLOCK. 

MONTREAL,  CANADA,     ) 
TEMPLE  EMANUEL,  July  8,  1896.) 

The  third  session  of  the  Eighth  Annual  Convocation  of  the  C.  C. 
A.  R.  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock. 

President  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise  invited  Rev.  Raphael  Benjamin  to  lead 
in  prayer. 

The  minutes  of  the  Wednesday  morning  and  afternoon  sessions 
were  read  and  approved. 
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Rev.  Veld  introduced  Mr.  M.  E.  Grafton,  Vice-President  of  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Women  and  Children,  who  addressed 
the  members. 

Greetings  of  welcome  and  invitations  were  received  from  the 
Baron  De  Hirsch  School,  the  Art  School  and  the  local  theatre. 

An  invitation  from  Mr.  B.  A.  Boas,  President  of  Temple  Emanuel 
l_  for  a  drive  around  Mt.  Royal  Sunday  afternoon,  was  also  extended. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  by  the  Conference  in  acceptance  of 
these  invitations. 

Reports  of  Committees  was  announced  as  the  first  order  of  pro- 
ceedings, when  the  reports  of  the  committees  on  the  President's 
Annual  Message  were  presented  in  the  following  order : 

Committee  A,  to  which  was  referred  that  part  of  the  message  re- 
lating to  the  establishing  of  a  general  publication  concern  and  the 
issuing  of  a  Jewish  Encyclopaedia  was  read  by  the  Chairman  Dr.  G. 
Deutsch. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received  and  placed  before  the  Confer- 
ence for  consideration  seriatim. 

Action  on  the  report  resulted  as  follows : 

a)  The  recommendation  that  one-half  of  the  future  profits  derived 
from  the  sale  of  our  books  bo  devoted  to  publication  purposes  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

ft)  The  recommendation  of  the  publication  of  a  series  of  system- 
atically arranged  papers  on  Jewish  Ethics  was  endorsed. 

Dr.  Aaron  moved  that  a  special  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  which  shall  be  referred  the  preparation  of  a  book  on  Jewish 
Ethics. 

The  motion  prevailed. 
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c)  The  recommendation  of  the  Preparation  and  Publication  of  a 
two-volumne  edition  of  an  Encyclopaedia  of  Jewish  Theology  was 
concurred  in,  and  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  motion  offered  by  Dr. 
Aaron,  that  a  Committee  of  Nine  be  appointed  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  preparation  and  publication  of  a  Jewish  Encyclopaedia. 

The  report  as  acted  upon  was  then  adopted  as  a  whole  in  the  fol- 
lowing form : 


Report  of  Committee  "fl"  on  President's  flnnual 


To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis  : 

GENTLEMEN  : — The  undersigned  sub-committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider that  part  of  the  president's  message,  which  deals  with  the 
establishment  of  a  Publication  Concern  in  general,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  an  encyclopaedia  of  Biblical  and  Talmudic  literature  in 
particular,  begs  leave  to  submit  you  the  following  suggestions : 

We  recommend  that  this  Conference  publish  first  a  series  of 
systematically  arranged  papers  on  Jewish  ethics,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  urgent  duties  before  us,  and  for  which  on  the  part  of 
both  Jews  and  non-Jews  a  great  demand  exists. 

The  subject  should  be  subdivided  thus:  The  basis  of  ethics; 
ethics  of  family  life ;  ethics  of  public  life ;  ethics  of  business-life ; 
and  other  topics  that  might  seem  instructive. 

This  Conference  has  a  sufficient  staff  of  writers,  who  could 
handle  this  subject  profitably.  It  would,  if  published  at  a  low 
price,  prove  a  true  DBTI  tPnp 

On  the  second  recommendation  of  the  president,  viz :  to  prepare 
the  publication  of  an  encyclopaedia  of  biblical  and  talmudical  lit- 
erature we  would  say  that  it  might  be  better  to  extend  such  a 
work,  if  undertaken,  over  the  whole  field  of  Jewish  theology. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  Jewish 
Publication  Society,  which  deserves  our  respect,  and  has  already 
rendered  American  Israel  such  valuable  services,  and  is  so  thor- 
oughly equipped  for  still  better  work  in  the  future. 
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It  must  be  admitted  however  that  from  the  very  character  of 
their  organization  and  membership,  they  must  confine  themselves 
to  the  publication  of  popular,  rather  than  scientific  literature, 
while  it  lies  directly  within  the  province  of  the  Conference  to 
foster  the  production  and  circulation  of  scholarly  books  on  Jewish 
themes. 

It  is  a  fact  generally  admitted  and  regretted,  that  the  Jewish 
literature  written  in  the  English  language  is  rather  insufficient 
jor  the  growing  demand  of  the  rapidly  increasing  Anglo-Jewish 
community. 

It  is  also  a  sad  fact  that  we  have  no  book  for  ready  reference, 
necessary  for  both  the  intelligent  laymen  and  the  scholar  who  has 
no  larger  library  at  his  command. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  evil  seems  to  lie  in  an  encyclopaedia, 
which  would  not  be  too  expensive,  and  which  would  give  brief  in- 
formation on  all  subjects  connected  with  Jewish  theology,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  such  bibliographical  references  as  would  serve  as  a 
guide  for  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject.  It  ought  to  be  a  work 
in  two  volumes  of  no  more  than  1,000  pages  each  and  published  at 
a  cost  not  exceeding  ten  dollars. 

The  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  which  comprises 
almost  the  entire  Jewish  scholarship  of  America,  and  would  cer- 
tainly find  willing  support  from  American  scholars  who  are  not 
members  of  this  body,  as  well  as  from  leading  scholars  abroad, 
is  the  proper  authority  to  undertake  such  a  labor.  The  expense 
of  the  work  would  hardly  present  any  insuperable  difficulty.  Be- 
sides, there  are  societies  for,  and  individual  patrons  of  Jewish 
literature  whose  assistance  might  be  counted  upon,  if  the  proper 
men  were  interested  in  this  enterprise. 

The  greater  difficulty  lies  in  securing  the  necessary  co-workers, 
but  even  this  difficulty  is  not  insuperable.  It  will  seem  to  us 
that  by  a  proper  division  of  labor  everything  might  be  arranged 
satisfactory. 

One  committee  would  draw  up  a  list  of  all  subjects  bearing  on 
biblical  theology,  comprising  all  that  is  part  of  biblical  introduc- 
tion, including  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  grammar,  exegesis,  biblical 
archaeology,  and  history  of  Israel. 
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A  second  committee  would  have  charge  of  Jewish  history,  and 
would  appoint  sub-committees  for  the  history  of  certain  times 
and  territories. 

Literature  and  bibliography  would  engage  the  activity  of  a 
third  committee. 

Talmud  and  Jewish  law,  including  the  literature  of  Novellas 
and  Respousa,  would  occupy  another  body,  so  would  philosophy 
of  religion  and  systematic  theology  in  general. 

A  very  large  amount  of  labor  would  have  to  be  done  by  a  com- 
mittee on  practical  theology.  It  would  have  to  busy  itself  with 
congregational  statutes  and  constitutions,  religious  instruction, 
public  worship,  prayer,  hymn  and  schoolbooks,  homiletical  liter- 
ature, charitable  and  propagandist  societies,  polemical  and  apolo- 
getic literature,  mission  to  the  Jews,  etc. 

This  plan  is,  of  course,  not  meant  as  an  outline  of  the  work, 
but  merely  as  a  suggestion,  the  practical  part  of  which  is  the 
motion  to  appoint  a  committee  which  shall  study  the  question 
from  the  point  of  view  both  of  its  literary  and  financial  feasi- 
bility; shall  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers  and  publish- 
ers, and  report  to  the  next  meeting  of  this  Conference. 

G.  DEUTSCH, 

RAPHAEL  BENJAMIN,  M.  A. 
JOSEPH  STOLZ. 

Committee  B  to  whom  was  referred  that  part  of  the  President's 
Message  relating  to  the  Zionistic  movement,  presented  their  report 
through  the  Chairman  Dr.  Landsberg,  which  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  following  amendment  offered  by  Dr.  Jos.  Silverman  :  From  the 

words  "  the  Jews  look  " to  the  end  of  the  report,  amend,  "  We 

re-affirm,  that  the  object  of  Judaism  is  not  political  nor  national,  but 
spiritual,  and  addresses  itself  to  the  continous  growth  of  peace, 
justice  and  love  in  the  human  race,  to  a  messianic  time  when  all 
men  will  recognize  that  they  form  one  great  brotherhood  for  the 
establishment  of  God's  Kingdom  on  Earth." 

The  report  as  read  and  amended  was  then  unanimously  adopted 
by  a  rising  vote  in  the  following  form  : 
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Report  of  Committee  "B"  on  President's  Jlnnual  message. 


MONTREAL,  July  8,  1897. 
To  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

GENTLEMEN  : — Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  that  part 
of  the  President's  message  relating  to  Zionism,  beg  leave  to  rec- 
ommend the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  we  totally  disapprove  of  any  attempt  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Jewish  state.  Such  attempts  show  a  misun- 
derstanding of  Israel's  mission,  which  from  the  narrow  political 
and  rational  field  has  been  expanded  to  the  promotion  among  the 
whole  human  race  of  the  broad  and  universalistic  religion  first 
proclaimed  by  the  Jewish  prophets.  Such  attempts  do  not  benefit, 
but  infinitely  harm  our  Jewish  brethren  where  they  are  still  per- 
secuted, by  confirming  the  assertion  of  their  enemies  that  the 
Jews  are  foreigners  in  the  countries  in  which  they  are  at  home, 
and  of  which  they  are  everywhere  the  most  loyal  and  patriotic 
citizens. 

We  reaffirm  that  the  object  of  Judaism  is  not  political  nor 
national,  but  spiritual,  and  addresses,  itself  to  the  continuous 
growth  of  peace,  justice  and  love  in  the  human  race,  to  a  messianic 
time  when  all  men  will  recognize  that  they  form  "one  great 
brotherhood"  for  the  establishment  of  God's  kingdom  on  earth. 

MAX  LANDSBERG, 

M.  MlELZINER, 

M.  SAMFIELD, 

Committee. 

Committee  "  C,"  to  which  was  referred  that  part  of  the  annual 
address  relating  to  the  question,  "How  to  protect  the  honor  of 
the  American  Rabbinate,"  reported  through  their  chairman,  Dr. 
D.  Davidson. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received  and  placed  before  the  Con- 
ference for  consideration. 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  Grossmann,  the  report  was  rejected  as  being 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  constitution,  and  outside  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Conference. 

It  was  then  moved  that  the  question  be  referred  to  a  committee 
with  instructions  to  offer  their  report  at  the  next  annual  conven- 
tion. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

'Dr.  Henry  Berkowitz,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
to  which  was  referred  the  annual  report  of  the  Publication  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  Treasurer,  presented  his  report  on  that  of  the 
Publication  Committee. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received  and  taken  up  seriatim: 

1. — Expressing  satisfaction  with  the  good  work  accomplished  by 
the  Publication  Committee  and  the  Agent,  in  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  the  Union  Prayer-book  was  concurred  in. 

2.— Expressing  approval  of  the  issue  during  the  past  year  of  a 
cheap  school  edition  of  the  Sabbath  services,  as  authorized  by  the 
Executive  Board,  was  endorsed. 

3. —  Commending  the  special  service  as  reprinted  from  the 
U.  P.  B.  for  use  at  the  house  of  mourning  was  likewise  endorsed. 

4. — (a)  Stating  that  the  engagement  of  an  expert  accountant 
as  the  Conference  had  ordered,  was  not  necessary,  because  the 
Publication  Committee  had  done  so  in  preparing  their  report  was 
not  approved. 

At  the  request  of  Rabbi  Stolz,  chairman  of  the  Publication 
Committee,  a  motion  was  passed  that  the  books  and  all  papers  of 
Publication  Committee  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Board,  who 
shall  employ  an  expert  accountant  and  make  report,  which  shall 
be  incorporated  in  the  forthcoming  Year-book. 

4. — (b)  Calling  attention  to  the  large  preliminary  expenses  was 
agreed  to  as  having  been  unavoidable,  and  not  to  be  deplored. 
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After  a  protracted  discussion  on  the  payment  of  commission  on 
the  preliminary  expenses  to  the  agent,  motion  was  passed  sustain- 
ing the  action  of  the  Publication  Committee,  in  paying  this  com- 
mission. 

•">. — The  recommendation  was  adopted,  and  the  $1,000  handed 
over  by  the  Agent  was  ordered  divided  equally  between  the  Gen- 
eral and  Ministers  Fund  of  the  Conference. 

6. — Was  amended  so  as  to  read :  We  recommend,  that  the 
services  of  the  members  of  the  Publication  Committee,  of  the 
Agent  and  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Conference,  which  has  assumed 
the  character  and  proportions  of  a  Publication  Concern,  be  grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

The  report  as  amended  was  then  adopted  in  toto. 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  finance. 


To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 

Rabbis: 

Your  committee  appointed  to  audit  the  report  of  the  Publica- 
tion Committee  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following: 

1.  It  is  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  that  we  observe  how  thor- 
oughly and  conscienteously  the  Publication  Committee,  and  its 
untiring  and  efficient  agent,  Rabbi  I.  S.  Moses,  have  performed 
the  difficult  and  arduous  work. 

The  publication  and  circulation  of  31,460  copies  of  the  U.  P. 
Book,  the  adoption  of  the  same  by  29  new  congregations  during 
the  past  year,  making  115  congregations  now  using  our  ritual,  and 
comprising  the  entire  country,  are  evidences  of  the  successful  ac- 
complishment  of  our  great  undertaking. 

2.  We  heartily  approve  of  the  issue  under  the  authority  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  a  School  edition  of  the  Sabbath  services 
neatly  bound,  and  at  the  nominal  price  of  twenty-five  cents  per 
volume,  and  urge  its  introduction  everywhere  as  a  serviceable 
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means  of  training  our  youth  for  active  participation  in  Congre- 
gational worship. 

3.  The  service  for  the  house  of  mourning  has   already  dem- 
onstrated its  usefulness,  wherever  introduced.    The  handy  little 
volumes  distributed  in  the  house  of  mourning,  enables  the  minister 
to  conduct  the  memorial  service  with  dignity  and  impressiveness, 
and   makes  it  possible  for  all  to  take  part  in  the  worship  in  a 
manner  befitting  the  solemn  moments  of  grief. 

4.  (a)     We   recommend   that  the   books  and  all  papers  of  the 
Publication  Committee  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Board  with 
instructions  to  employ  an  expert  accountant  and  incorporate  their 
report  in  the  forthcoming  Year-Book. 

4.  (3)   Although  the  preliminary  expenses  of  the  Publication 
Committee  in  issuing  the  Prayer  Book,  have  necessarily  been  very 
large,  we  ought  not  to  deplore  this  fact  in  view  of  the  results 
achieved,  and  the  great  possibilities  that  the  future  contains. 

5.  We  recommend  that  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  be  at 
once  carried  out  in  regard   to  the  $1,000  cash  ou  hand,  viz :   that 
one-half  be  devoted  to  the  Relief  Fund,  and  further  that  the  re- 
maining $500  be  remitted  to  the  Treasurer. 

6.  We  recommend   that  the  services   of  the  members    of  the 
Publication  Committee,  of  the  Agent  and  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Conference,  which  have  assumed  the  character  and  proportions  of 
a  publication  concern,  be  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HENRY  BERKOWITZ, 
DR.  L.  MAYER, 
WM.  S.  FRIEDMAN. 

The  President,  Dr.  Wise,  then  declared  the  meeting  adjourned, 
the  time  for  the  morning  session  having  expired. 


THURSDAY— AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  3  o'clock,  President  Dr. 
I.  M.  Wise  presiding. 
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Rev.  D.  Blaustein  offered  prayer. 

The  business  left  unfinished  according  to  the  program  for  the 
morning  session  was  taken  up  after  the  Chair  had  announced  the 
following  Committees: 

On  "Jewish  Ethics" — Drs.  M.  Schlesinger,  I.  Aaron  and  H. 
Berkowitz. 

On  "  Jewish  Encyclopaedia" — Drs.  G.  Deutsch,  M.  Landsberg, 
D.  Philipson,  M.  Margolis,  D.  Blaustein,  K.  Kohler,  E.  G.  Hirsch, 
L.  Grossmann  and  I.  M.  Wise. 

On  "  Nomination  " — Rabbis  R.  Benjamin,  M.  Samfield,  M.  New 
field,  S.  Hirschbfirg  and  Charles  S.  Levi. 

On  "Resolutions  of  Thanks" — Rabbis  J.  Silverman,  A.  Lyons, 
Wm.  Friedman. 

Letters  and  telegrams  of  regret  from  the  following  absent 
members  of  the  Conference,  expressing  their  greetings  and  best 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Convocation, 
were  received  and  read  : 

G.  Gottheil,  New  York;  M.  Heller,  New  Orleans;  J.  Block, 
Portland;  S.  Hecht,  Milwaukee;  S.  Sale,  St.  Louis;  L.Weiss, 
Nfw  York  ;  I.  S.  Moses,  Chicago ;  A.  Moses,  Louisville ;  A.  Kaiser, 
Baltimore:  S.  Frey,  Duluth  ;  K.  Kohler,  New  York  ;  M.Klein, 
Baton  Rouge;  B.  A.  Bonnheim,  Los  Vegas;  R.  Grossmann,  Now 
York;  Wm.  Rosenau,  Baltimore ;  Jos.  Krauskopf,  Philadelphia; 
Max  Wertheimer,  Dayton  ;  S.  Schulman,  Kansas,  City. 

Dr.  L.  Grossmann,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  resolutions  sub- 
mitted. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received,  and  taken  up  seriatim. 
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Action  on  the  report  resulted  as  follows: 

Resolution  a,  referring  to  all  papers  as  the  property  of  the 
Conference,  and  the  report  thereon  was  adopted. 

Resolution  c,  referring  to  hiennal  meetings  and  Winter  sessions, 
and  the  report  thereon  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee 
with  instruction  to  bring  up  the  same  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  at  the  next  annual  Conference. 

Resolution  i7,  referring  to  holding  next  Convention  in  Atlantic 
City,  and  the  report  thereon  was  adopted. 

Resolution  e,  referring  to  uniform  laws  of  marriages  and  di- 
vorces, and  the  report  thereon  was  received  and  adopted. 

Resolution  /,  referring  to  sending  of  two  representatives  to  the 
Nashville  Religious  Congress,  and  the  report  thereon  was  not 
concurred  in. 

The  proceedings  were  here  interrupted  for  the  Conference  to 
receive  introduction  to  Rev.  Cannon  Adams,  President  of  Bishop's 
College,  Lenoxville.  who  greeted  the  Conference  with  sentiments, 
that  were  heartily  applauded  by  all. 

Business  was  resumed. 

Resolution  /i,  referring  to  the  Union  Manual  of  Religious  In- 
struction, and  its  report  was  adopted.* 

The  following  is  the  report  as  adopted  by  the  Conference : 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Montreal  Conference: 

GENTLEMEN  : — Your  Committee  to  whom  have  been  referred  the 
several  resolutions,  submitted  during  the  sessions  of  this  Confer- 
ence, beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

With  respect  to  resolution  a — Your  committee  would  recom- 
mend that  the  Conference,  through  its  Executive  Committee,  re- 
serves for  itself  all  property-rights  in  all  papers  submitted  to  the 
Conference  and  read  either  completely  or  by  title,  at  any  of  the 
sessions.  This  property-right  to  hold  good  until  the  same,  or  an 

*  For  original  resolutions  see  page  XLVII. 
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abstract  thereof,   shall    have  been  published  in  the  Conference 
Year- Book. 

As  to  resolution  c — Your  committee  reports  adversely.  It  re- 
gards the  change  to  biennial  sessions,  both  impractical  and  im- 
politic. It  believes,  that  the  interests  of  the  Conference  would 
flag.  The  attendance  of  the  members  decrease,  and  the  work  of 
the  sessions  be  considerably  delayed.  The  influence,  which  this 
Conference  exerts  upon  current  questions  of  importance,  affecting 
"Judaism,  would  be  weakened,  owing  to  the  long  interval  between 
the  sessions. 

2.  Attendance  at  meetings  at  any  other  time  than  during  the 
vacation  would  work  a  hardship  on  the  majority  of  our  members. 

We  recommend,  on  the  other  hand  the  adoption  of  resolution  /j 
which  designates,  that  the  next  sessions  in  July  1898,  be  held  at 
Atlantic  City. 

Resolution  e  — Your  committee  regards  this  resolution  as  a 
timely  suggestion,  which  addresses  itself  to  a  very  necessary  re- 
form, alike  of  benefit  to  American  family  and  social  life,  and 
recommends,  that  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  collect 
material  on  the  question,  and  to  correspond  with  the  various  or- 
ganizations, known  to  be  engaged  in  this  reformatory  agitation. 
Said  committee  shall  be  instructed  to  submit  a  report,  together 
with  suggestions  of  a  practicable  character  in  the  light  of  their 
research  and  investigation. 

Resolution  g — That  the  Ninth  Annual  Convocation  be  held  in 
July  1898,  at  Atlantic  City,  is  herewith  rocommended  for  adoption 
and  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  action. 

Resolution  It — In  view  of  the  fact,  that  this  Conference  has 
discontinued  all  action  upon  this  important  subject,  and  whereas 
a  Union  Catechism  has  now  become  a  peremptory  need,  and  is 
urgently  demanded  in  every  community,  we  most  emphatically 
recommend  the  adoption  of  this  resolution.  We  would  suggest 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  three  at  this  Conference,  said 
committee  shall  resume  the  work  without  delay  and  invite  the  co- 
operation of  the  members  of  the  Conference  and  of  others  as  they 
may  select,  and  report  at  the  next  Conference  a  draft  of  a  Union 
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Catechism.    This  Catechism  shall  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  text  book, 
according  to  pedagogical  principles  for  the  use  in  Sabbath-schools. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Louis  GROSSMANN, 
JOSEPH  SILVERMAN, 
JULIUS  M.  MAGILL. 

The  literary  program  was  now  called  for,  when  Rabbi  I.  L. 
Leucht,  of  New  Orleans,  presented  his  paper  on  "The  Rabbi  as  a 
Public  Man."* 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  the  author  stated,  that  he  had 
only  presented  the  outlines  of  a  more  elaborate  and  thorough 
paper,  which  he  hoped  to  prepare  for  some  future  Convocation. 

The  set  discussion  on  the  paper  was  conducted  by  Rabbis  Fried- 
man and  Fleisher. 

The  general  discussion  was  participated  in  by  Rabbi  Samfield 
and  Aaron. 

In  order  to  conclude  the  discussion,  Rabbi  I.  L.  Leucht,  acting 
President,  called  Prof.  Dr.  M.  Mielziner  to  the  chair,  and  summed 
up  the  various  ideas  set  forth  in  the  discussion  on  his  paper. 

Adjournment  then  followed. 


FRIDAY— MORNING    SESSION. 

TEMPLE  EMANUEL,) 
MONTREAL,  CANADA,  July  8,  1897.) 

President  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise   called  the  Conference  to  order  at  10 
o'clock  A.  M.     Rabbi  A.  Lyons,  of  Albany,  conducted  the  devotions. 

The  minutes  of  Thursday's  session  were  read,  and  ordered  ap- 
proved with  the  corrections  made. 


*See  Appendix,  page  11. 
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The  Conference  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole, 
and,  pending  the  executive  session,  a  loan  of  two  hundred  dollars 
was  voted  to  one  brother  Rabbi  in  distress,  and  a  donation  of 
seventy-five  dollars  to  another. 

After  the  committee  rose,  the  regular  order  of  proceedings  was 
taken  up  in  the  form  of  unfinished  business. 

Dr.  H.  Berkowitz,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  pre- 
sented a  supplementary  report  of  the  committee  on  the  Treasurer's 
Annual  Report. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received,  the  recommendations  thereof 
unanimously  endorsed,  and  the  report,  as  a  whole,  made  part  of  the 
original  report  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

SUPPLEMENTARY    REPORT   OF   THE    COMMITTEE   ON    FINANCE. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Conference,  Dr.  S.  Hecht,  has 
also  been  submitted  to  your  committee. 

The  clear  and  succinct  statement  of  the  financial  status  of  the 
Conference  gives  evidence  of  the  conscientious  and  painstaking 
efforts  of  our  treasurer  to  collect  and  carefully  invest  to  the  best 
advantages  the  funds  of  our  Society. 

The  committee  finds  that  the  large  number  of  members  who  are 
delinquent  in  the  payment  of  their  dues,  some  as  long  as  three, 
four  and  five  years,  are  guilty  of  gross  imposition  upon  the  Con- 
ference whose  benefits  they  freely  accept. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  in  all  cases  where,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  delinquents  are  willfully  neglect- 
ing their  duty  in  this  respect,  the  constitutional  provision  in  refer- 
ence to  suspension  and  expulsion  be  rigidly  enforced. 

We  deeply  regret  the  fact  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Conference,  we  are  deprived  of  the  presence  of  our  brother,  the 
treasurer,  Dr.  S.  Hecht,  and  we  heartily  recommend  that  the  prece- 
dent hitherto  existing  be  ignored,  and  that  he  be  nominated  for 
re-election,  though  absent. 
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We  wish  also  to  place  on  record  the  grateful  appreciation  of  the 
Conference  for  the  trusty  and  untiring  efforts  of  the  Treasurer, 
whose  services  are  offered  to  us  entirely  gratuitously. 

HENRY  BERKOWITZ, 
DR.  L.  MAYER, 
WM.  S.  FRIEDMAN, 

Committee. 

The  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  memorial  resolutions  ex- 
pressive of  the  sentiments  of  the  Conference  on  the  death  of  Rabbi 
Israel  Joseph  presented  the  following  report,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  a  rising  vote : 


MONTREAL,  July  8,  1897. 

We,  the  members  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis, 
^  in  meeting  assembled,  would  herewith  give  expression  of  our  sorrow 
!  and  deep  sense  of  loss  at  the  early  demise  of  our  revered  brother, 

RABBI  ISRAEL  JOSEPH, 

who  departed  this  life  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  October  30,  1896. 
He  was  a  friend  and  colleague  dear  to  us  all.  We  recognized  in  him 
that  rare  union  of  excellencies  which  distinguish  exceptional  men 
as  Nature's  noblemen.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mental  and  moral 
powers.  He  was  a  noble  ornament  to  his  chosen  profession,  and 
while  we  fail  not  in  trust  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  dis- 
penser of  life  and  death,  we  can  not  but  repine  at  the  fate  which 
took  him  from  our  midst  in  the  springtime  of  his  existence.  Words 
of  ours  are  inadequate  to  express  the  loss  we  feel  that  our  sacred 
cause  has  thus  sustained.  Of  all  our  younger  colleagues  there  was 
none  to  surpass  him  in  the  promise  of  his  abilities  for  goodly 
achievements  in  the  name  of  our  religion.  In  common  with  the 
community  from  whose  midst  he  was  called,  as  well  as  with  the 
family  so  sadly  bereaved,  we  suffer  an  irreparable  loss.  Therefore 
be  it 

Reached,  That  we  extend  to  his  family  and  to  his  late  congrega- 
tion this  expression  of  our  deep  sympathy,  and  that  this  tribute  to 
his  memory  be  perpetuated  in  the  records  of  our  organization,  and 
that  a  copy  thereof  be  sent  to  his  family  and  to  his  congregation. 

In  the  name  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 

•  ALEX.  LYONS, 
SAMUEL  HIRSCHBERO, 
Committee. 
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The  following  communication  of  Rev.  A.  Kaiser,  President  of  the 
Society  of  American  Cantors,  was  read  and  ordered  filed  : 

JULY  4,  1897. 
To  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

GENTLEMEN  : — The  Society  of  American  Cantors  begs  to  report 
that,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  passed  by  your  body  at  its  last  ses- 
sion in  Milwaukee,  on  July  10,  1896,  your  Editorial  Committee 
transmitted  to  us  the  MSS.  of  hymn-texts  as  finally  revised  and 
adopted  by  the  same. 

In  further  compliance  with  said  resolution  the  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Cantors  has  set  these  texts  to  suitable  music.  The  book  under 
title,  "  Union  Hymnal,"  edited  by  the  Central  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can Rabbis,  is  now  in  press.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  texts 
reached  us  only  about  the  first  of  May,  1897,  the  book  will  appear 
somewhat  later  than  anticipated,  but  will  be  ready  for  delivery  to 
congregations  on  the  15th  of  August,  1897. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Society  of  American 
Cantors. 

ALOIS  KAISER. 

Dr.  Jos.  Silverman,  in  the  name  of  Rev.  Sparger,  urged  the  mem- 
bers to  use  their  influence  in  securing  the  introduction  of  the  Union 
Hymnal  into  their  respective  congregations. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  appointment  of  Rabbis  M.  Wintner, 
N.  Noot  and  J.  Magill  as  a  committee  to  prepare  statistics  and  de- 
fine the  attitude  of  Reform  Judaism  towards  securing  uniformity  in 
State  laws,  regulating  marriage  and  divorce. 

An  invitation  was  extended  by  Rabbis  S.  Hirschberg,  D.  Blaustein 
and  C.  Fleisher  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  in 
1899  in  the  city  of  Boston.  The  invitation  was  kindly  acknowl- 
edged, and  ordered  to  be  recorded  in  the  minutes. 

The  Conference  appointed  Dr.  Jos.  Silverman  delegate,  and  Rab- 
bis Charles  S.  Levi  and  D.  Blaunstein,  alternates  to  the  Jewish 
Chautauqua  Summer  Assembly,  to  be  held  in  Atlantic  City,  July 
25,  1897. 
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The  proceedings  was  interrupted  while  Mr.  J.  M.  Prockter,  a 
member  of  Temple  Emanuel,  presented  each  member  with  a 
souvenir  medal  commemorative  of  Her  Majesty's  Diamond  Jubilee. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  generous  donor. 

The  Chair  announced  the  reading  of  the  paper  on  "  Funeral 
Agenda,"  by  Rabbi  Joseph  Stolz,  of  Chicago. 

-In  view  of  its  importance,  the  Conference  voted  to  set  aside  one 
hour  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  this  paper. 

Rabbi  Stolz  then  read  his  paper  on  "  Funeral  Agenda." 

The  discussion  on  the  paper  was  opened  by  Prof.  Dr.  G.  Deutsch, 
who  devoted  his  time  to  the  historical  development  of  the  Kaddish 
into  a  memorial  prayer. 

Prof.  Dr.  Mielziner  thought  it  inadvisable  to  discuss  such  a  thor- 
ough monograph  off-hand,  and  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  to  work  out  the  suggestions  and  recommendations  in  a 
feasible  and  practical  manner ;  that  the  paper,  together  with  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conference,  be  sent  to  the  boards  of 
congregations  throughout  the  land. 

After  a  lengthy  discussion,  in  which  Drs.  Schlesinger,  Wintner, 
Philipson,  Mayer,  Wise,  Leucht  and  Stolz  participated,  the  motion 
was  adopted. 

Rabbi  Leo  M.  Franklin,  of  Omaha,  being  absent,  sent  his  paper 
discussing  funeral  reforms,  which,  however,  was  not  read,  owing  to 
the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

On  motion  the  paper  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Board,  with 
instructions  to  publish  in  the  Year-book. 

Dr.  Joseph  Silverman,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Resolutions  of 
Thanks,  presented  the  following  report,  which  was  unanimously 
endorsed,  and  ordered  read  at  the  close  of  the  Friday  evening  pub- 
lic service : 
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RESOLUTION    OF   THANKS. 

Resolved,  That  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  in 
convention  assembled  at  the  city  of  Montreal,  Canada,  July  6-10) 
1897,  unanimously  tenders  its  congratulations  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  England,  and  the  Emperor  of  India  in  this  year  of  her 
Diamond  Jubilee,  and  records  its  acknowledgment  of  the  spirit  of 
justice,  tolerance  and  liberty  that  have  ever  marked  her  govern- 
ment. 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  hereby  expresses  its  appreciation 
and  acknowledgment  to  his  honor,  Governor  Chapleau,  her  Majes- 
ty's representative  for  the  Province  of  Quebec;  to  Hon.  Joseph 
Israel  Tarte,  representative  of  the  Dominion  Government;  to  Hon. 
Dr.  J.  Guerin,  the  representative  of  the  Premier  of  Quebec ;  to  his 
worship  the  Mayor  of  Montreal,  R.  Wilson  Smith,  Esq.,  and  to 
others  for  the  hearty  welcome  and  most  cordial  greetings  and  many 
kindnesses  extended  to  the  members  of  the  Conference  on  their 
arrival  and  during  their  sojourn  in  the  city  of  Montreal. 

Resolved,  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Conference  are  extended 
to  the  Temple  Emanuel  of  Montreal,  to  its  officers  and  members, 
and  to  the  ladies  of  said  congregation  for  many  favors  and  kind- 
ness received. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Conference  be  extended  to  our 
worthy  member,  Rabbi  H.  Veld,  for  the  untiring  zeal  and  perse- 
verance and  arduous  labors  he  evinced  for  the  success  of  our  con- 
vention, and  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  our  members  and  their 
ladies. 

Resolved,  That  the  appreciation  and  acknowledgment  of  this  Con- 
ference be  extended  to  Mr.  B.  A.  Boas,  the  President  of  Temple 
Emanuel,  for  his  many  courtesies,  and  especially  for  the  banquet 
given  by  him  in  our  honor  on  the  evening  of  July  8,  1897. 

The  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  is  grateful  to  the 
Press  of  the  city  of  Montreal  for  the  many  columns  it  has  liberally 
devoted  to  the  Conference,  and  for  the  complete  and  detailed  ac- 
counts of  its  proceedings. 

The  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  heartily  appreciates 
the  hospitality  of  the  Montefiore  Club,  the  Art  Association  and 
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the  Athletic  Association,  and  Baron  de  Hirsh  Institute  in  throwing 
open  their  rooms  to  the  members  of  the  Conference. 

Resolved,  That  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  this  Conference 
is   due  and  is   hereby  extended  to  the  following :  The  hotels,  the 
i    street  railroad  lines,  the  management  of  Queen's  Theatre,  the  Post- 
master, Mr.  A.  Dauseran,  for  various  courtesies  and  favors.     Also 
!  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Kaplansky  for  souvenir  programs,  and  to  Messrs.  H. 
land  U.  E.  Hamilton  and  J.  M.  Prockter  for  souvenirs  to  members 

. J-of  the  Conference  and  their  visiting  ladies. 

The  Committee. 

With  the  .consent  of  Dr.  E.  Schreiber,  of  Youngstown,  it  was 
voted  by  the  Conference  to  refer  his  paper  on  "  Catechism  Litera- 
ture "  to  the  Committee  on  Manual  of  Religious  Instruction." 

Prof.  Dr.  Deutsch  requested  to  have  his  vote  recorded  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  presented  their  report  through 
their  chairman,  Rev.  R.  Benjamin,  M.  A. 

After  the  re-election,  by  a  rising  vote,  of  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  the  Sec- 
retary was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  for  other  officers  and  execu- 
tives respectively,  and  the  following  were  declared  duly  elected  as 
the  Executive  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year  1897-98: 

Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  Cincinnati,  President. 

Rabbi  I.  L.  Leucht,  New  Orleans,  First  Vice-President. 

Dr.  Joseph  Silverman,  New  York,  Second  Vice-President. 

Dr.  D.  Philipson,  Cincinnati,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Dr.  S.  Hecht,  Milwaukee,  Treasurer. 

Rabbi  Charles  S.  Levi,  Cincinnati,  Recording  Secretary. 

EXECUTIVE    BOARD. 

Rabbi  Joseph  Stolz,  Chicago. 

Prof.  Dr.  M.  Mielziner,  Cincinnati. 

Rev.  H.  Veld,  Montreal. 

Dr.  M.  Samfield,  Memphis. 

Dr.  M.  Schlesinger,  Albany. 
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TRUSTEES    OF   MINISTERS1    RELIEF   FUND. 

Rabbis  I.  M.  Wise,  Charles  S.  Levi, 

M.  Mielziner. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  L.  Mayer,  the  good  wishes  and  congratulations 
of  the  Conference  were  unanimously  extended  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  G. 
Gottheil,  of  New  York,  in  honor  of  his  seventieth  birthday. 

A  motion  was  carried  to  the  effect  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  receive  all  communications  from  the  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Cantors  in  reference  to  the  Union  Hymnal  and.  its  property 
rights,  and,  together  with  the  Executive  Board,  to  prepare  a  report 
for  presentation  at  the  next  annual  convocation. 

Instructions  were  given  to  the  Secretary  to  have  files  of  the  Year- 
book made  and  sent  to  all  libraries ;  also  to  print  the  names  of  the 
executive  officers  on  the  title-page. 

President  Wise  announced  his  appointment  of  the  following 
committees : 

On  "  Funeral  Agenda,"  to  work  out  the  suggestions  of  Rabbi  J. 
Stolz's  paper,  Rabbis  J.  Stolz,  I.  L.  Leucht,  D.  Wintner,  D.  Philip- 
son  and  M.  Mielziner. 

On  "  Manual  of  Religious  Instruction."  Drs.  J.  Silverman,  L. 
Grossmann  and  M.  H.  Harris. 

With  this  the  business  of  the  Eighth  Annual  Convocation  was 
finished. 

Announcing  that  the  Sabbath  Eve  services  would  be  held  in 
Temple  Emanuel  at  8  o'clock,  President  Dr.  Wise  led  in  devotion, 
and  declared  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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CONFERENCE  SERVICES. 


SABBATH  EVE.,  TEMPLE  EMANUEL.  8  P.  M.) 
MONTREAL,  JULY  9,  1897.        ) 

The  Sabbath  Evening  Services  of  the  Conference  were  held  in 
Temple  Emanuel. 

__   The  Union  Prayer-Book  was  used. 

The  service  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Dr.  L.  Mayer,  of  Pittsburg. 

The  prayers  were  read  by  Rev.  N.  Noot,  of  Troy,  Dr.  L.  Gross- 
mann,  of  Detroit,  and  Rev.  Magill,  of  Ligonier,  Ind. 

Dr.  M.  Samfield,  of  Memphis,  delivered  the  Conference  Lecture, 
taking  for  his  subject  "Indifferentism  in  Judaism." 

After  the  lecture,  the  Secretary  read  the  resolutions  of  Thanks, 
adopted  by  the  Conference  during  the  Friday  session. 

President  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise  then  delivered  an  address  of  Congratu- 
ulation  to  the  Conference,  commending  the  work  done  for  the 
glory  of  God,  Israel  and  Humanity. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Conference,  Dr.  Wise  presented 
Rabbi  H.  Veld  with  a  handsome  silver  service,  and  tendered  the 
appreciation  of  the  Conference  to  Rabbi  Veld,  for  his  untiring 
efforts,  and  numerous  courtesies  shown  during  the  sessions. 

Dr.  H.  Berkowitz,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Conference, 
expressed  their  highest  satisfaction  with,  and  deepest  sense  of 
honor  for  the  President  of  the  Conference,  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  whose 
guiding  hand  had  crowned  the  deliberations  with  wisdom  and  love. 

Dr.  Wise  acknowledged  the  honor  and  then  declared  the  Eighth 
Annual  Convocation  formally  closed. 

The  services  were  concluded  with  prayer  and  benediction  spoken 
by  Dr.  M.  Schlesinger,  of  Albany. 


Iviii.  CENTRAL  CONFERENCE 

SABBATH  MORNING,  TEMPLE  EMANUEL,) 
MONTREAL,  JULY  10,  1897. 

The  Sabbath  Morning  Services  of  the  Conference  were  held  in 
the  Temple  Emanuel  at  10  o'clock. 

The  Union  Prayer-Book  was  used. 

The  Rabbis  participating  were,  Revs.  D.  Blaustein,  Charles  S. 
Levi,  H.  Veld,  R.  Benjamin,  L.  Wintner. 

The  Conference  Sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  on 
"  The  Future  of  Mankind." 

After  the  sermon,  Rabbi  H.  Veld,  of  Temple  Emanuel,  and  Mr. 
B.  A.  Boas,  President  of  the  Congregation,  extended  thanks  to  the 
Conference  for  the  honor  done  to  Montreal  Jews  and  Temple 
Emauuel. 

Dr.  Joseph  Silverman  responded,  reciprocating  in  the  name  of 
the  Conference  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  good  will  so  lov- 
ingly offered  in  word  and  deed. 

The  devotions  were  then  concluded  with  prayer  and  benediction, 
pronounced  by  Dr.  L.  Mayer. 


CHARLES  S.  LEVI, 

Recording  Secretary. 

MAX  MARGOLIS, 

Assistant  Recording  Secretory. 


Hppenbues 


- 
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By  PROF.  DR.  MAX  MARQOLIS,  University  of  California. 


The  subject  of  this  paper  constitutes  part  of  the  rich  reward 
which  five  years  of  conscientious  labor  in  the  field  of  Scriptural 
interpretation  have  brought  me.  The  occasional  prayers  in  the 
Bible  attracted  my  attention.  I  observed  that  most  of  them  are 
framed  after  one  pattern,  and  that  the  similarity  of  language 
must  needs  point  to  a  common  source.  The  creative  minds  are 
always  few  and  far  between,  while  the  copyists  are  numerous. 
The  law  of  economy  asserts  itself  even  in  prayers.  Those  in  the 
Bible  are  built  up  of  deuteronomic  material,  and  so  it  happens 
that  a  biblical  author — who  otherwise  can  only  stammer  forth 
his  apocalyptic  message,  or  an  ecclesiastically  reconstructed  his- 
tory, in  a  language  so  near  the  scholastic  idiom  of  later  times, 
and  so  offending  to  an  ear  accustomed  to  the  rhythmic  swing  of 
the  Yahwist  narratives — waxes  eloquent  as  soon  as  he  composes 
psalm  or  prayer,  drawing  on  the  rich  treasury  of  deuteronomic 
phraseology.  As  the  biblical  writers  of  prayers  seem  to  be  depen- 
dent on  the  Deuteronomist,  so  I  found  that  our  Prayer-book  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  Bible.  With  the  language  goes  the 
thought,  with  the  phrase  the  doctrine.  An  outline  of  the  doc- 
trines embodied  in  the  old  Prayer-book,  or  of  its  theology,  means, 
therefore,  to  a  large  extent,  a  statement  of  how  much  Bible  mat- 
ter and  which  biblical  theologumena  form  a  constitutive  element 
in  the  official  Judaism  of  our  fathers.  In  this  statement  lies  for 
me  the  interest  of  the  present  investigation. 

While  thus  pursuing  a  definite  purpose,  my  point  of  view  is  not 
that  of  the  theologian  who  carries  his  metaphysical  theorems  into 
old  documents  in  order  to  invest  the  productions  of  his  own  mind 
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with  the  authority  of  tradition,  but  simply  that  of  the  critical 
student  of  history  who  would  record  facts  as  he  finds  them.  Nor 
do  I  expect  to  find  in  the  Prayer-book  a  well-defined  system  of 
Jewish  theology,  for  the  Prayer-book  is  as  little  as  the  Bible  a 
catechism  or  a  theological  treatise.  Those  who  yearn  for  mathe- 
matical definitions  of  Judaism  to  be  carried  in  one's  vest  pocket 
may  consult  the  medieval  philosophers  and  their  modern  expound- 
ers. In  Bible  and  Prayer-book  they  will  not  find  them.  When  I 
therefore  speak  of  the  theology  of  the  Prayer-book,  I  do  not  use 
the  word  "  theology  "  in  its  ordinary  meaning  as  a  branch  of  study 
which  has  for  its  task  the  reconciliation  of  a  certain  philosophy 
with  the  current  popular  religion,  but  in  a  more  modest  sense  as 
a  sum  of  doctrines  or  thoughts  underlying  the  religious  activity, 
whether  it  expresses  itself  in  rite  and  ceremonial,  or  in  song  and 
prayer.  I  am  also  aware  of  the  composite  character  of  our 
Prayer-book;  as  in  the  biblical  writings 'the  unity  is  often  arti- 
ficial and  the  work  of  subsequent  harmonists.  As  this  paper  is 
nothing  more  than  a  programme  for  future  work,  the  omission  of 
an  analytic  basis  will,  I  hope,  be  pardoned.  I  must  also  remark 
that  my  investigation  will  even  in  its  final  form  be  confined  to 
that  part  of  the  Prayer-book  which  runs  parallel  to  the  mishnic- 
talmudic  development.  For  the  present  my  attention  is  exclu- 
sively claimed  by  the  Tefilla,  the  prayer  par  excellence,  for  week 
and  holidays. 

In  the  benediction  called  "  Fathers,"  God  is  invoked  as  the 
God  of  the  fathers,  a  peculiarly  deuteronomic  expression.  Yahwe 
reveals  himself  to  Moses  as  the  God  of  the  fathers;  the  messenger 
is  to  introduce  himself  as  sent  by  the  God  of  the  people's  ances- 
tors. The  fathers  are  the  three  patriarchs  whose  walking  with  God 
is  faithfully  described  by  the  deuteronomic  editor  of  Genesis. 
God  is  the  great,  the  mighty,  and  the  terrible.  These  three  attri- 
butes come  from  Deuteronomy  X.,  where  the  supremacy  and 
uniqueness  of  Israel's  God  are  emphatically  set  forth.  They  re- 
appear in  part  in  Jeremiah's  prayer  (chapter  thirty-two),  which 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  work  of  a  hagiographer  whose  knowl- 
edge of  Deuteronomy  is  so  good  that  he  copies  large  portions  of  it 
verbally.  Daniel's  prayer  (chapter  nine)  has  two  adjectives.  Its 
dependence  011  Deuteronomy  is  attested  by  the  references  to  the 
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law   of    Moses,   the  servant  of  God.     The  prayi-r   in    Nehemiah 
(chapter   nine),   which   abounds  in  reminiscences  from  Deuter- 
onomy, has  the  three  adjectives  in  full.     "  God  Most  High"  is  the 
epithet  used  by  MHrhi/cdck.     "The  maker  of  the  universe"  is  a 
variation  for  Melchizedek's  "  maker  of  heaven   and  earth."     The 
intervening  "doer  of  acts  of  kindness"  has  to  my  knowledge  no 
biblical  parallel.     "  Who  remembereth    the  acts  of  piety  of  the 
\fathers."     Here  we  are  again  on  biblical,  mainly  deuteronomic, 
ground,  both  in  words  and  thought.     Here  we  have  the  doctrine 
lof  zakuth,  or  the  merit  of  ancestor  saints,  which   is  of  benefit  to 
•^jtheir  descendants.     We  receive  many  a  favor  at  the  hand  of  the 
friends  of  our  parents  out  of  regard  to  old  friendship,  often  when 
our  own  conduct  scarcely  entitles  us  to  recognition.     The  fathers 
were   God's  friends.     Their  life  was  distinguished   by  hasadim; 
i.  e.,  acts  of  sincere  piety,  whole-hearted  devotion,  an  affectionate 
attachment.     God  remembereth  the  hasadim  of  the  fathers.     This 
statement  is  repeated  again  and  again  in  the  Bible.     The  deuter- 
onomic expansion  of  the  Decalogue  teaches  that  God  showeth  hesed 
to  thousands;  i.  e.,  to  a  thousand  generations,  of  them  that  love 
him  and  keep  his  commandments.     The  fathers  indeed  loved  God 
and  kept  his  commandments;  i.  e.,  were  good  deuteronomic  Jews. 
Of   Abraham  it  is  said  that  he  obeyed  God's  voice,  and  kept  his 
charge,  his  commandments,  his  statutes  and  his  laws.     Hence  the 
Deuteronomist  who  never  grows  tired  of  rebuking  the  people's 
sinful   disposition,   its   stubbornness   and    stiff-neckedness,    may 
with  a  view  to  the  doctrine  of  zakuth  promise  restoration.     "For 
the  Lord  thy  God  is  a  merciful  God;  he  will  not  fail  thee,  neither 
destroy   thee,   nor  forget  the  covenant  of  thy   fathers  which  he 
sware  unto  them."     The  doctrine  of  zakuth  is  a  corollary  of  the 
doctrine  of  Israel's  sinfulness.     For  while  all  punishments  may 
i"'  ascribed  to  Israel's  wickedness,  the  brighter  periods  of  its  ex- 
istence and  the  final  restoration  are  due  primarily  to  the  merit  of 
the  fathers,  and  only  to  a  small  extent  to  the  people's  repentance. 
"  A  redeemer."     Here  we  have  the  doctrine  of  the  personal  Mes- 
siah, which  is  of  biblical  origin,  although  not  recognized  in  the 
law.     "  For  the  sake  of  His  name."     The  weakness  of  Israel  is  a 
disgrace  to  God's  name  by  which  His  people  is  called ;  a  thought 
which  is  familiar  to  us  from  Ezekiel,  and  in  a  poetic  form,  from 
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the  song  in  Deuteronomy.  "  In  love."  God's  love  or  grace  is  the 
keynote  of  his  relations  to  Israel.  We  recognize  Hosea.  God  is 
helper,  savior,  shield,  the  shield  of  Abraham.  Abraham  is  the 
foremost  of  the  fathers,  the  father  par  excellence.  Isaac  and  Jacob 
are  recipients  of  God's  favors  for  the  sake  of  their  father  Abra- 
ham. Abraham  is  a  model  Jew,  according  to  the  heart  of  the 
Deuteronomist.  "The  shield  of  Abraham."  This  attribute  re- 
calls a  situation  upon  which  the  New  Testament  writers  love  to 
dwell.  Abraham,  a  childless  man,  believes  God's  promise  of  a 
numberless  progeny,  without  asking  for  a  sign  or  wonder.  And 
this  faith  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness. 

The  resurrection  of  the  dead  with  which  we  meet  in  the  Bible 
in  late  eschatological  portions,  appears  here  as  a  fully  developed 
dogma.  "Those  that  sleep  in  the  dust."  The  reminiscence  from 
Daniel  is  significant.  Resurrection  is  at  once  a  sign  of  God's 
omnipotence  and  of  his  good  faith.  He  fulfilleth  his  promise  to 
those  that  sleep  in  the  dust.  "  God  is  holy."  Here  we  tread  on 
Isaianic  ground. 

The  portion  inserted  in  the  sanctification  on  New  Year's   Day 
deserves   attention  on   account   of    its   eschatological   character. 
The  hope  of  man  and  the  hope  of  Israel  are  significantly  blended. 
The  Jew  prays  that  the  time  may  come  when  all  creatures  shall 
worship  Israel's  God,  and  all  become  united  in  one   brotherhood 
to  do  his  will  with  whole-heartedness.     The  present  national  and 
sectarian  divisions  are  accordingly  an  anomaly.     There  is  but  one 
object  for  the  life  of  humanity :  to  do   God's  will   with  a  sincere 
heart.     In  the  pursuance  of  this  object  all  humanity  must  be 
united.     Israel  is  God's  people,  Palestine,  God's  land,  Jerusalem, 
God's  city.     May  Israel's  honor   be  restored,  Jerusalem  rebuilt, 
and  the  kingdom  of  David  re-established.     The  language  recalls 
Psalm  132.     At  present  the  kingdom  of  arrogance,  Rome,    the 
typical  antichrist  and  enemy  of  God  and  his  people,  holds  sway 
over  the  world.     May  soon,  when  wickedness  will  have  stopped 
its  mouth  and  evil  have  vanished  like   smoke,   the  righteous  re- 
joice.    For  in  the  place  of  the  haughty  world-empire  the  kingdom 
of  God  will   be  established,  the  theocracy  on  Mount  Zion  ;  "  for 
thus  it  is  written :  The  Lord  will  reign  forever,  thy  God,  0  Zion, 
from  generation  to  generation."     Here  we  find  the  biblical  es- 
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chatelogy  reproduced.  The  theocracy  is  the  biblical  ideal;  it  is 
the  ideal  of  this  prayer.  In  that  glorious  time  of  the  future  God 
will  he  king,  (ho  son  of  David  his  vice-gerent  on  earth.  All 
humankind  will  form  one  family,  one  Israel;  all  evil  will  have 
vanished,  the  kingdom  of  righteousness  will  be  inaugurated. 
Israel  remains  in  the  foreground  here  no  less  than  in  the  lofty 
prophecy  which  is  at  present  attached  to  the  books  of  Isaiah  and 
Micah.  The  eschatology  of  the  Prayer-book  is  still  judeocentric. 
The  additional  prayer  on  New  Year's  Day  is  replete  with  theo- 
logical matter,  which  is  at  the  same  time  systematically  rounded 
•  IV.  \Ve  find  there  three  articles  of  Jewish  faith:  the  Jew  be- 
lieves in  God's  Sovereignty,  in  Providence  and  in  Revelation. 
<ii>d  is  the  Lord  of  the  universe,  the  Creator  of  the  world,  Sover- 
eign King,  One.  The  Scriptural  references  are  the  two  monothe- 
istic passages  in  Deuteronomy,  and  one  of  the  numerous  in  Isaiah 
xl.  ff.  "Know  therefore  this  day,  and  lay  it  to  thine  heart,  that 
the  Lord  alone  is  God,  in  heaven  above  and  upon  the  earth  be- 
neath :  there  is  none  else."  "Hear,  O  Israel:  the  Lord  our  God 
i<  one  God  (Lord)."  "I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last;  and 
beside  me  there  is  no  God."  The  Jew  thanks  God  that  he  hath 
made  the  lot  of  Israel  different  from  that  of  the  goyim ;  a  deuter- 
onomic  thought.  "Which  [idols]  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  allotted 
unto  all  the  peoples  under  the  whole  heaven  ;  but  as  for  you  the 
Lord  hath  taken  you,  and  brought  you  forth  out  of  Egypt,  to  be 
unto  him  a  people  of  inheritance."  "For  they  worship  vain  and 
empty  things,  a  god  that  can  not  save."  The  attributes  given  to 
the  gods  of  the  goyim  are  taken  from  the  prophets ;  the  "  god  that 
can  not  save  "  comes  from  Isaiah  xlv.  20.  The  phrase  served  to 
indicate  the  Jewish  rejection  of  Christ,  the  second  person  of  the 
Trinity;  for  the  Gospel  says  that  his  name  was  called  Jesus: 
"  for  it  is  he  who  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins."  The 
whole  is  omitted  in  our  ordinary  editions  inconsequence  of  Selbst- 
zensur;  the  antithetic  waw  is  at  present  meaningless.  Talmudic 
Judaism  is  anti-Christian.  The  second  part  of  the  "  Alenu  "  is 
eschatological.  The  kingdom  of  God,  which  at  present  exists 
only  ideally  and  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  recognized  by  the  Jews, 
must  some  day  be  realized  in  the  world,  all  idolatry  vanish  and 
God's  majesty  be  recognized  by  all  mankind,  "so  that  all  creat- 
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ures  may  know  that  they  are  created  of  God,  and  everything  that 
hath  breath  in  its  nostrils  declare :  The  Lord  God  of  Israel,  is  king, 
and  his  dominion  is  universal."  For  God  is  truth  and  his  word 
is  truth.  Unfulfilled  prophecies  are  an  impossibility.  The  es- 
chatological  predictions  in  the  Prophets  must  be  realized;  a  very 
important  dogma.  So  will  the  prophetic  promise  be  verified  that 
"  one  day  God  will  be  king  over  all  the  earth  ;  in  that  day  shall 
the  Lord  be  one,  and  His  name  one."  "  Unto  thee  every  knee 
shall  bow,  every  tongue  shall  swear,"  reproduces  Isaiah  xlv.  23. 
"  For  thine  is  the  kingdom  "  recurs  in  the  doxology  of  the  "  Lord's 
Prayer."  The  benediction  closes  in  the  phraseology  of  Zechariah 
xiv.  9:  "Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord,  King  over  the  whole  earth." 
The  theocratic  church  is  the  normal;  the  state  has  no  reason  for 
existence.  The  separation  between  Church  and  State  is  a  bad 
makeshift  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  prayer.  God  is  further 
more  omniscient,  eternal.  He  embraces  in  his  mind  a  conscious- 
ness of  all  time ;  on  this  day,  the  anniversary  of  the  first 
creation,  all  creatures  are  remembered  for  life  or  for  death,  man's 
deeds  and  thoughts  recalled,  and  the  fate  of  countries  decided. 
Thus  Noah  was  remembered,  and  a  covenant  made  between  God 
and  all  flesh  upon  the  earth ;  the  covenant  with  the  fathers  was 
remembered,  and  Israel  delivered  from  the  house  of  bondage; 
the  Jews  are  promised  that  they  shall  be  delivered  from  similar 
conditions  for  the  sake  of  the  covenant  with  the  ancients.  The 
Jew  therefore  prays  that  God  may  once  more  recall  the  ancient 
covenant,  that  he  may  remind  himself  of  the  sacrifice  on  Mount 
Moriah,  that,  as  Abraham  subdued  his  paternal  affection  in  order 
to  do  God's  will  with  perfect  loyalty,  so  may  God's  affection  or 
love  prevail  over  his  wrath — a  delightful  anthropomorphism — so 
that  in  consequence  of  his  grace  his  anger  may  be  turned  away 
from  his  people  and  city  and  land,  and  thus  the  promise  of  resto- 
ration in  Leviticus  xxvi  be  fulfilled.  The  author  of  this  prayer 
fully  believes  that  the  promises  of  restoration  in  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  apply  to  the  present  diaspora  as  well  as  to  the  Baby- 
lonian exile.  If  the  tnith  of  every  Bible  word  is  an  established 
fact — we  saw  above  that  this  dogma  is  explicitly  stated  in  the 
Prayer-book — those  predictions  must  needs  apply  to  a  restoration 
which  is  still  imminent;  for  when,  in  the  past,  were  those  glorious 
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prophecies  of  the  Third  Isaiah  and  his  school  realized?  God  re- 
membereth  the  covenant.  There  is  a  provinential  government  of 
the  world.  Israel  may  look  forward  to  a  glorious  future,  which 
indeed  our  prophets  fore-saw.  God,  thirdly,  revealed  himself  on 
Mount  Sinai  to  teach  his  people  a  law  and  commandments  with 
the  blast  of  the  shofar.  The  prophets  speak  of  the  day  on  which 
"  a  great  trumpet  will  be  blown,  and  the  scattered  Jews  will  come 
>(  kirk  from  Assyria  and  Egypt,  and  worship  the  Lord  in  the  holy 
mountain  at  Jerusalem."  Hence  the  Jew  prays  that  the  present 
\  exile  be  terminated,  and  that  the  Jews  be  brought  back  to  Zion, 
{where  they  may  offer  the  obligatory  sacrifices  enjoined  in  God's 
law  through  Moses  his  servant.  The  Pentateuch  is,  to  the  Prayer- 
hook  no  less  than  to  the  writer  of  Chronicles,  God's  law,  given 
through  Moses  his  servant.  If  the  Pentateuch  is  divine,  the  sac- 
rificial polity  which  is  "  a  law  forever,"  and  which  occupies  such 
an  important  place  in  the  entire  legislation,  was  impossibly  in- 
tended to  remain  in  force  only  till  the  year  seventy  of  our  era. 
The  sacrifices  may  be  suspended  temporarily,  but  never  abrogated 
entirely.  The  obligatory  resumption  of  sacrifices  is  thus  self- 
evident.  This  New  Year's  Prayer  is  a  compendium  of  Jewish 
theology  of  inestimable  importance.  It  seems  to  me,  and  I  have 
taken  pains  to  emphasize  this  point,  that  the  material  is  thor- 
oughly biblical.  If  the  writers  of  the  Pentateuchal  constitution 
and  the  prophetic  eschatology  were  placed  in  the  conditions  with 
which  the  authors  of  the  Prayer-book  were  surrounded  they 
could  not  object  to  a  single  statement  or  doctrine  or  wish,  which 
we  just  read  from  the  Additional  of  New  Year's  Day. 

The  Confession  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  is  modeled  after 
Aclian's  confession  (Joshua  vii.).  The  phraseology  is  borrowed 
from  Daniel's  prayer.  The  Elihu  speeches  contribute  the  phrase: 
"  And  it  profited  us  not."  He  who  is  impudent  of  face  and  stiff- 
necked  blames  God,  and  not  himself,  for  all  that  hath  come  upon 
him.  It  behooves  the  pious  to  proclaim  that  God  is  always  in  the 
right.  This  is  the  attitude  of  the  Psalmist,  the  attitude  of  whole- 
hearted piety.  Man  is  an  insignificant  being,  worthless  before  and 
after  creation,  dust  and  ashes  in  life  and  death..  He  appears  before 
the  pure  God  as  a  vessel  full  of  shame  and  confusion.  "  May  it  be 
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thy  will  that  I  sin  no  more ;  be  pleased  to  purge  away  my  past  sins, 
according  to  thy  great  mercy,  but  not  through  chastisements  and 
evil  diseases." 

The  closing  prayer  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  reproduces  Ezekiel's 
doctrine  of  repentance  as  a  means  of  salvation.  The  prophet  who 
is  justly  regarded  by  modern  critics  as  the  father  of  Judaism,  met 
the  circumstances  of  his  day  by  enunciating  the  doctrines  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility  and  of  individual  salvation  through  repent- 
ance. Repentance  had  been  preached  by  the  earlier  prophets. 
Ezekiel  preached  it  to  the  individual.  To  him  the  individual  is  the 
object  of  religion.  By  your  piety  you  benefit  yourself  only;  by 
your  wickedness  you  hurt  yourself  alone.  Environment,  training,  ~. 
example,  count  for  little ;  it  is  the  individual  will  which  may  make 
or  mar  a  man's  life.  Ezekiel  believes  that  a  change  of  mind  is 
always  possible.  He  sternly  demands  repentance,  Metanoia,  moral 
regeneration,  a  new  heart.  Repentance  is  the  condition  of  salva- 
tion, otherwise  "  the  soul  that  sinneth  must  die."  God,  Ezekiel 
teaches,  delights  in  the  sinner's  repentance;  he  does  not  delight  in 
the  death  of  any  one.  The  Day  of  Atonement,  according  to  our 
prayer,  is  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  exhorting  to  repent.  The 
sinner  must  repent,  turn  away  from  the  violence  of  his  hands,  before 
he  can  implore  God's  forgiveness.  For  God,  in  the  phraseology  of 
the  Prayer-book,  does  not  delight  in  the  destruction  of  the  world. 
God  indeed  must  be  All-good.  The  end  of  the  world  must  be  good- 
ness. This  is  the  optimistic  side  of  religion. 

But  the  basis  of  religious  hope  is  pessimistic.  The  insignificance 
of  man,  nay,  the  vanity  of  all  things,  are  given  expression  to  in  the 
introduction.  The  librarian  of  the  Synagog  was  led  by  a  true 
instinct  to  leave  Agur  and  Job  and  the  Preacher  on  the  shelves. 
Complaints  about  the  evil  in  the  world,  and  distrust  of  the  things 
it  offers,  have  always  led  men  to  the  service  of  God.  If  everything 
is  so  good  in  the  world  and  men  are  very  angels,  knowing  what  is 
good  and  seeking  it,  the  yearning  for  God  is  indeed  a  superstition. 
Our  prayer  thinks  differently.  "What  are  we?  what  is  our  life? 
what  our  devotion?  what  our  righteousness?  what  our  help?  what 
our  strength  and  what  our  power?  What  can  we  say  before  thee, 
0  Lord,  our  God,  and  God  of  our  fathers?  Are  not  all  the  mighty 
men  as  naught  before  thee,  and  the  men  of  renown  as  though  they 
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had  never  been;  the  wise  as  if  without  wisdom,  and  the  men  of  un- 
derstanding as  if  without  discernment?  For  most  of  their  deeds 
are  as  empty  as  the  primeval  void,  ami  their  life  is  vanity  before 
thee.  The  superiority  of  man  over  the  animal  is  naught,  for  all  is 
vanity."  It  is  amusing  that  the  last  words  have  not  been  found 
suitable  for  modern  congregations. 

Yet,  the  prayer  goes  on  to  say,  God  set  aside  man  at  the  very  be- 
ginning, and  did  choose  him  to  stand  before  him.  To  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  intricate  analysis  of  the  first  six  chapters  of 
1  Genesis,  the  words  just  read  will  be  more  than  interesting.  Enosh 
|  who,  in  the  present  edition  of  the  Hexateuch,  is  the  grandson  of 
'"Adam  and  the  father  of  Kenan,  can  be  shown  to  have  been  origin- 
ally a  variation  of  Adam,  the  father  of  Cain.  Seth  is  of  course  a 
variation  of  Yahwe.  Enosh  means  humanity,  means  the  first  man. 
Man  has  one  superiority  over  the  animal ;  man  is  a  religious  being, 
he  worships  God.  While  elsewhere  in  the  Prayer-book,  as  in  the 
Bible,  the  selection  of  Israel  is  emphasized,  here,  as  again  often  in 
the  Bible,  the  universalistic  thought  of  man's  selection  is  enunci- 
ated. As  is  well  known,  the  hint  five  words  of  the  fourth  chapter 
of  Genesis  have  been  the  playground  of  dogmatic  predispositions. 
It  is  well  to  notice  that  the  translation  authorized  by  the  Prayer- 
book  would  be  that  of  the  Revised  Version  :  Then  began  men  to 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.  "To  stand  before  him."  This 
phrase  is  used  in  the  Bible  of  the  priest's  function.  Man  is  the 
priest  of  God.  This  is  the  religious  definition  of  man;  this,  and 
this  only,  constitutes  the  superiority  of  man. 

To  sum  up  this  meagre  outline,  we  find  in  those  parts  of  the 
Prayer-book  which  have  been  covered  by  the  present  investigation, 
a  number  of  well-defined  dogmas,  doctrines,  beliefs,  hopes.  God's 
sole  Sovereignty,  Providence  and  Revelation  are  the  three  most  im- 
portant articles  of  faith.  Theocratic  government  with  a  personal 
Messiah  is  the  ideal.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  an  undisputed 
dogma.  The  Bible  is  God's  word,  true,  authoritative.  Israel  is 
saved  for  the  sake  of  the  piety  of  the  fathers— the  doctrine  of  zakutli: 
the  individual  is  saved  through  repentance.  God  is  above  all  mer- 
ciful. The  priesthood  of  man  constitutes  'his  superiority.  Israel 
stands  in  the  foreground  of  all  hopes,  yet  the  future  theocracy  shall 
include  all  mankind  forming  "one  brotherhood."  These  doctrines 
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and  hopes  are  rooted  in  the  Bible,  some  in  the  older,  others  in  the 
later  portions.  To  put  a  different  interpretation  upon  them  is  wise, 
but  not  honest ;  to  discard  them  is  to  discard  so  much  of  the  Bible ; 
to  discard  a  part  of  the  Bible  means  to  reject  the  dogma  of  the 
authority  of  .Scripture,  to  do  away  with  the  Canon  which  signifies  a 
sacred  literature  with  its  standard  or  norma  fidei  within  it. 
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[APPENDIX  B.] 

IRabbi  H0  a  public  HDan. 


By  I.  L.  LEUCHT,  New  Orleans,  La. 


When  I  received  my  theme  from  the  President  of  our  Conference, 
"  The  Rabbi  as  a  Public  Man,"  my  first  impression  was  that  it  was 
one  easy  to  handle,  and  therefore  I  waited  until  a  few  weeks  ago  to 
give  it  the  necessary  contemplation. 

At  first  glance  I  imagined  that  the  promptings  of  a  thirty  years' 
experience  in  our  profession  would  suffice  to  write  the  most  volumi- 
nous essay  on  my  subject. 

However,  this  was  an  error.  I  experienced  some  difficulty  in 
arranging  my  thoughts  under  proper  divisions  and  headings,  and 
it  dawned  upon  me  that  there  was  a  scientific  background  behind 
the  question,  which  I  was  unable  to  cover.  It  seemed  to  me  proper 
that  the  question,  "  Religion  as  a  factor  in  society  from  our  own 
standpoint,"  should  be  thoroughly  defined,  and  afterward  show  in 
how  far  it  is  the  Rabbi's  duty  to  represent  our  religion  in  public. 

Then,  again,  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  should  thoroughly  define, 
particularly  in  these  days  of  Zionism  and  Clericalism  among  some 
of  our  brethren,  that  the  "Rabbi  "  of  to-day  and  of  old  were  never 
the  successors  of  the  priest,  whose  sacerdotal  office  has  not  fallen 
to  his  lot,  but  rather  of  the  prophet,  whose  message  was  not  simply 
from  God  to  the  synagogue;  no,  his  inspirations  were  addressed  to 
the  whole  world.  His  pulpit  was  not  circumscribed  by  walls  of 
stone,  but  from  the  mountain's  crest  he  thundered  forth  his  truths. 
Jerusalem  was  his  start  and  the  world  his  finish. 

Then,  again,  a  wonderfully  alluring  thought  came  to  me  to  show 
the  development  of  the  ':  Rabbi"  of  old  into  the  "  Minister"  of  to- 
day; to  compare  the  "Rabbi ''  of  the  "ghetto"  with  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  of  our  own  time,  and  hold  aloft  the  result  of  that  won- 
derful evolution,  the  "  American  Rabbi "  in  all  his  marvelous  and 
manifold  ramifications.  All  this  I  had  to  lay  aside,  and  restrict  my- 
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self  entirely  to  a  few  practical  suggestions  relative  as  to  what  the 
"  Rabbi "  shall  or  shall  not  be  as  a  public  man. 

Now,  brethren,  permit  a  little  digression  from  my  theme  proper, 
and  grant  me  a  few  words  in  reference  to  papers  in  general  read 
before  our  convention. 

They  should  not  be  burdened  too  much  with  a  mass  of  references 
or  quellen,  making  our  deliberations  burdensome  and  unpalatable. 
Such  papers  prove  only  either  the  learning  or  reading  capacity  of 
the  writer,  but  they  fall  flat  and  fail  to  interest  the  listener.  1  be- 
lieve we  all  came  hither  for  mutual  assistance  and  help.  We  wish 
to  escape  from  the  dust  of  our  libraries  and  the  tedium  of  our 
studies ;  we  wish  to  drink  in  here  the  living  word  of  the  men 
charged  to  address  us;  we  wish  to  know  what  they  think,  what 
they  have  experienced,  what  they  consider  practical  and  true,  what 
they  found  worthy  to  be  carried  to  an  assembly  of  brethren  con- 
vened for  mutual  and  loving  conference. 

A  mere  suggestion  suffices  for  the  professional  man.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  present  all  the  endless  details  of  a  question.  Leave 
something  to  the  imagination,  or  better,  to  the  scientific  conscious- 
ness of  the  trained  listener.  Let  our  work  here  be  simply  a  spark, 
an  inspiration,  a  something  falling  like  a  germ  in  the  breast  of  the 
listener,  impelling  him  to  go  home,  and  see  and  study  for  himself 
whether  or  not  the  writer  or  speaker  has  fathomed  all  his  theme 
suggested,  and  thus  make  these  conventions  enjoyable  and  fruitful 
in  their  results. 

Ideas  like  these  have  guided  me  iu  preparing  this  short  and 
hasty  paper,  and  all  I  ask  is  a  fair  hearing.  I  object  not  to  criti- 
cism of  any  kind,  but  I  fervently  pray  "let  me  live,"  as  I  really 
have  the  ambition  to  return  to  wife  and  children  once  more,  and 
they  would  not  recognize  me  were  I  to  present  myself  with  no  skin 
fastened  to  my  hairless  brow. 

My  first  proposition  is  that  the  usefulness  of  the  Rabbi  as  a  pulx 
lie  man  depends  entirely  upon  the  position  he  holds  in  his  congre- 
gation. From  there  he  must  receive  his  strength,  his  courage  and 
his  inspiration,  and  after  he  has  achieved  his  work  and  fortified  his 
position  in  its  midst,  then  only  the  Rabbi  is  prepared  for  an  en- 
larged usefulness  in  wider  circles.  And  right  here  man}7  find  a 
stumbling  block  at  the  very  outset  of  their  career.  They  seek 
popularity  with  the  community  in  whose  m'dst  they  live  by  enlist- 
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ing  in  every  enterprise  for  public  good.  They  crave  for  the  presence 
at  divine  services,  for  people  standing  outside  the  synagogue,  and 
claim  to  be  a  Jewish  characteristic  :  What  pleases  the  Goy,  the  Jew 
will  applaud.  They  aim  to  bring  a  pressure  from  without  in  order 
to  strengthen  their  position  within  the  congregation. 

Now,  this  is  a  great  error,  and  must  invariably  lead  to  failure. 
The  congregation  is  and  must  remain  the  chief  and  dearest  interest 
of  the  Rabbi,  and  the  corner-stone  of  all  future  public  life  must  be 
I  set  in  its  midst.    Its  wants,  its  requirements,  its  influence  and  its 
i  work  must  be  the  chief  solicitude  of  every  honest  teacher  in  Israel, 
I  and  after  he  has  accomplished  all  this,  after  he  and  his  influence 
•'-are  felt  within  his  own  camp,  after  he  has  gained  the  love  and  con- 
fidence of  his  own  flock,  then  only,  if  he  has  time  left,  he  has  a 
right  to  be  also  a  man  of  public  affairs. 

Now  this  influence  and  confidence  at  home  is  not  so  easily 
gained.  It  is  not  lastingly  bestowed  on  account  of  learning,  ability 
or  eloquence  alone,  for  one  may  be  admired,  as  one  admires  the 
actor  on  the  stage,  whom  he  may  love  to  hear,  but  whom  he  will 
never  permit  to  interfere  neither  with  his  inner  nor  outer  life.  And 
in  this  instance  it  is  eminently  true  t2H"TCn  K^>  not  the  sermon  nor 
the  lecture  pure  and  simple  must  be  in  evidence,  but  the  honest, 
painstaking  work  for  good  in  temple  and  school,  the  absolute  con- 
viction that  the  Rabbi  stands  for  something,  and  that  he  is  consist- 
ent in  that  for  which  he  stands  exemplified  in  his  life's  conduct, 
proving  in  every  one  of  his  acts  selflessness  in  matters  of  gain  and 
emolument.  All  this  is  the  surest  preparation  for  a  Rabbi  to  grow 
into  a  useful  public  man.  Now,  even  the  most  legitimate  means 
employed  to  gain  a  hold  over  one's  own  congregation  may  for  some 
time  not  bring  about  the  desired  results,  and  many  a  good  man 
despairing  of  ultimate  victory,  sought  outside  of  his  legitimate  field 
ot  usefulness,  what  he  was  not  able  to  find  at  home — namely,  public 
life  and  public  honor — to  use  both  as  a  lever  to  raise  him  in  the 
eyes  of  his  constituency. 

As  alluring  as  this  may  seem  to  many,  it  is  nevertheless  an  error. 
The  obstacles  to  recognition  at  home  should  and  must  be  overcome. 
It  only  requires  true  and  correct  views  of  existing  situations,  pa- 
tience, enthusiasm,  energy  and  determination  to  overcome  the  most 
formidable  opposition.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  you  will  deny 
the  fact,  that  the  growing  influence  of  the  spiritual  head  of  the  con- 
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gregation  often  produces,  as  if  by  counter-friction,  the  opposition 
of  some  influential  of  our  flocks,  who  can  not  hear  the  thought 
that  the  Rabbi  should  be  a  potent  factor  in  the  life  and  government 
of  the  congregation.  I  believe  this  feeling  has  always  existed  in 
Israel,  and  is  nothing  new  in  our  communal  life.  It  is  as  old  as 
mp,  and  will  never  die  out  as  long  as  an  independent  pulpit  will 
exist  in  our  midst. 

Free  thought  and  free  speech  are  destined  to  arouse  opposition, 
and  particularly  the  Jewish  mind  seems  to  be  particularly  endowed 
with  a  desire  to  grumble  and  to  wince  under  the  onslaught  of 
aggressive  pulpit  teaching.  As  long  as  this  opposition  is  simply 
of  a  spiritual  nature  consisting  in  honorable  and  straightforward 
difference  of  opinion,  it  is  only  an  incentive  to  still  better  and 
higher  efforts,  and  often  such  opponents  in  the  course  of  time  may 
become  our  fastest  and  most  lasting  friends. 

Should  this  opposition  take  the  form  of  open  animosity  and  con- 
temptible undermining  of  the  Rabbi's  influence  and  position,  even 
then  do  not  leave  the  field  of  battle,  do  not  despair,  do  not  say,  I 
shall  seek  now  a  field  of  usefulness  to  the  neglect  of  my  constitu- 
ency, and  my  recognition  there  will  possibly  gain  me  victory  here. 

This  has  not  been  my  experience  in  the  many  years  of  my  public 
life.  The  position  of  "  rabbi  "  in  most  cases  is  now  honorably 
independent  and  independently  honorable. 

Even  the  threatening  frown  of  the  well-fed  Parnass  has  lost  a 
great  deal  of  its  terror,  and  the  stiffly  starched  collar  in  which  he 
has  forced  his  proud  neck  is  no  longer  woundingly  bored  into  the 
quivering  flesh  of  the  trembling  teacher  of  Israel.  No  matter  who 
the  opponent,  remain  at  your  post  a  dignified  and  earnest  soldier 
in  the  phalanx  of  right.  Double  your  endeavor  to  perform  your 
whole  duty,  repel  all  these  excrescences  on  the  tree  of  congregational 
life,  soar  high  above  all  the  crooked  paths  of  Jewish  politics,  and 
never  tire  to  look  aloft  to  the  higher  ideals  of  life,  and  finally  in 
this  struggle  you  will  receive  your  diploma  permitting  you  to  step 
now  outside  of  the  congregation  for  an  enlarged  usefulness. 

There  is  another  opponent  that  essentially  interferes  with  scope, 
endeavor  and  aim  of  the  "  Rabbi,"  and  that  is  the  university  man, 
or  professional  man,  be  he  doctor  or  lawyer.  I  have  not  felt  that 
thorn  in  my  flesh  yet,  but  I  have  seen  it  grow  and  wound  others, 
and  the  time  has  come  to  reckon  with  it. 
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Many  of  these  young  men,  these  spoiled  and  petted  darlings  of  a 
small  circle  of  admirers,  often  springing  from  a  home  whose  mate- 
rialistic tendencies  have  already  long  ago  undermined  their  Jewish 
consciousness,  returning  from  a  seat  of  learning  where  the  sudden 
light  dazzled  or  perhaps  scorched  their  mental  equilibrium,  know- 
ing everything,  judging  everything,  determining  all  and  everything 
for  all  and  everybody,  proclaiming  above  all  to  the  admiring  and 
awe-struck  parents,  uncles,  cousins  and  aunts  that  "Judaism''  is  a 
I   failure.   To  the  Rabbi  he  listens  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  upon 
|  every  religious  ceremony  he  smiles  with  contempt,  and  every  effort 
I  for  a  higher  religious  life  he  opposes  with  the  forces  he  is  able  to 
"gather  at  the  family  hearth.     Many  a  young  "  Rabbi  "  may  have 
despaired,  and  thought  best  to  carry  his  knowledge,  his  energy  and 
his  eloquence  outside  of  his   Hock,  and  render   to  his  charge  only 
perfunctory  duties  as  prescribed  by  contract. 

This,  too,  is  a  tremendous  error.  "  Stand  still  and  behold." 
Care  not  for  the  hollow  phrases  of  nothingisms  or  atheism, 
yield  not  to  the  onslaught  of  Chuzzpah  allied  to  ignorance.  Stand 
at  your  post,  even  if  a  few  college  maidens  should  augment  the 
rank  of  college-bred  iconoclasts.  Permit  no  infraction  upon  your 
prerogatives ;  do  not  permit  yourselves  to  be  prompted  by  all  that 
unjewish  voice  arising  from  the  wagging  of  the  tongues  of  unripe 
men  and  women.  Here  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the  Rabbi  to  prove 
that  he  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  Flee  not  into  public 
life  on  that  account  outside  of  your  faith  and  your  legitimate  work. 
''  Beetelle  erst  dein  eigen  Haus."  Have  no  controversies  in  which  you 
will  be  bombarded  with  all  the  old  chestnuts  growing  on  the  tree 
of  materialism.  Teach  earnestly  and  persistently  and  positively 
the  old  truths,  and  in  this  experience  of  honest  warfare  you  have 
again  steeled  yourselves  for  the  duties  of  a  larger  public  life. 

The  next  sphere  where  the  "  Rabbi  "  must  be  in  evidence  is  the 
schoolroom.  But  this  is  so  self-understood,  and  the  methods  are 
so  clearly  defined,  and  the  duty  of  teaching  the  young  is  so  closely 
connected  with  our  office  and  title,  that  I  need  not  dwell  at  all  upon 
this  point  particularly,  as  a  paper  will  be  read  treating  upon  this 
theme  in  particular,  therefore  I  can  at  once  discuss  the  "  Rabbi " 
and  the  charity  or  charities  the  first  and  most  important  duty  of 
the  "  Rabbi "  as  a  public  man. 
Here  above  all  we  must  not  forget  that  the  duties  and  demands 
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made  upon  the  "  American  Rabbi  "  are  entirely  different  from  those 
of  his  brother  on  the  continent.  In  the  old  country  the  govern- 
ment of  the  charities  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities  of 
the  congregation.  Its  officers  are  at  the  same  time  the  almoners, 
and  the  yearly  budget  contains  the  stipulated  sums  for  outdoor 
benevolence.  Again,  endowed  private  societies  attend  to  the  spec- 
ialties in  the  realm  of  poverty,  and  in  all  these  public  functions  the 
'.'  Rabbi "  as  a  rule  takes  no  part. 

Retired  millionaires  et  sui  generis  view  it  as  a  privilege  to  spend 
the  evening  of  their  lives  in  serving  the  congregation  and  their 
brethren  in  this  direction. 

The  Rabbi,  however,  is  often  the  recipient  of  large  sums  of  money 
sent  to  him  by  modest  philanthropists,  desiring  to  remain  unknown, 
choosing  the  Rabbi  as  the  dispenser  of  their  "zedokoh." 

Now,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  very  large  cities  in  the  Union, 
where  the  old  European  methods  are  yet  in  vogue,  and  where  the 
"  Rabbi "  is  carefully  and  systematically  excluded  from  taking  part 
in  the  management  of  the  charities  on  one  plea  or  another  all  over 
this  country,  he  is  expected  to  attend  the  poor. 

Congregations  look  upon  their  "  Rabbi  "  as  the  general  utility 
man.  This  they  have. borrowed  from  the  Church,  where  everything 
centers  in  the  presiding  minister,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  our 
religion  has  fled  into  the  temple.  Thus,  all  that  is  connected  with 
the  temple,  the  congregation  expects  to  be  performed  by  the  Rabbi. 
The  congregation  is  willing  to  furnish  probably  the  means,  but  not 
the  men,  and  all  the  clamor  that  the  "Rabbi"  should  spend  his 
time  in  his  study,  that  his  principal  occupation  should  be  to  im- 
prove his  mind  and  store  it  continually  with  knowledge  in  order  to 
better  instruct  his  flock,  will  convince  the  average  American  con- 
gregation that  it  is  not  the  solemn  duty  of  the  "  Rabbi  "  to  attend 
the  poor. 

Now,  brethren,  I  do  not  mean  here  that  the  "Rabbi "  should  sim- 
ply be  the  almoner,  the  dispenser  of  charity  or  charities,  and  be 
only  the  paymaster  of  an  indolent  Board  of  Directors.  No  !  Here 
opens  a  field  for  public  life,  for  public  good,  which,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  should  be  irrigated,  plowed  and  worked  by  the  "  Rabbi." 

Never  more  than  now  do  we  need  educated,  well-meaning  and 
enthusiastic  men  to  look  after  our  poor,  and  the  "  Rabbi "  well  fitted 
for  his  profession  is  no  stranger  to  the  demands  of  sociology,  and 
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therefore  will  at  once  recognize  the  truth  of  my  assertion.  We  are 
daily  beset  with  questions  in  reference  to  our  late  and  unfortunate 
immigration,  whose  solution  brooks  no  delay,  and  the  Jewish  public 
demands  of  its  ministry  a  helping  hand  in  this  all-absorbing  ques- 
tion. 

It  helps  our  purposes  little  to  be  theoretically  well-posted  in 
phenomenological  sociology,  to  be  well  acquainted  with  all  the  data 
of  men's  sufferings  and  men's  way  of  living.     Theorizers  per  se  have 
I  never  lifted   a  burden   from   the  shoulders  of  suffering  mankind. 
Hysterical  sociology  is  also  not  what  we  need.     The  kind  and  blind 
|  impulses  of  the  masses,  finding  its  climax  in  "Jewish  Rachmonet," 
Continually  interfering  with  the  best  and  most  thorough  views  of 
true  help,  will  always  do  more  harm  than  good.     What  we  need  is 
a  cool,  conservative,  thorough  application  of  ethical  laws  to  exist- 
ing demands,  and  a  refined,  compassionate  human  nature  tempered 
by  the  desire  to  help  our  suffering  brethren. 

If  this  is  true,  I  ask  in  all  candor,  can  the  "Rabbi "  find  a  better, 
more  congenial  field  for  his  longing  for  public  life  than  to  enlist  in 
a  phalanx  of  workers,  helping  to  raise,  guide  and  lead  our  poor  to 
a  higher  plane,  and  when  I  work  for  the  poor  of  my  own  people,  do 
I  not  work  at  the  same  time  for  all  humanity?  And  if  I  devote  a 
part  of  my  energies  to  the  friendless  and  homeless,  who  find  no 
sympathy  except  with  those  to  whom  they  are  allied  by  the  bonds 
of  blood  and  faith,  do  I  not  stand  in  the  service  of  the  highest  aims 
within  the  grasp  of  human  endeavor?  Am  I  not  a  public  man  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term,  if  I  faithfully  and  successfully  work  for 
a  part  of  that  public?  I  advisedly  do  not  indulge  in  particulars  as 
to  what  the  "Rabbi"  should  do  relative  to  eleemosynary  institu- 
tions, be  it  asylums,  hospitals  or  mechanical  schools,  that  must  be 
determined  according  to  the  inclinations  or  local  necessities,  but  I 
may  appeal  to  the  younger  men  of  our  profession  that  the  first  step 
into  life,  outside  of  their  home  duties,  should  be  the  elevation  of 
their  own  people  standing  in  great  need  of  their  well-directed 
philanthropic  work. 

The  preacher's  principle  duty  is  to  know  life,  and  this  precious 
science  can  not  be  well  studied  in  pleasant  surroundings  only;  the 
sympathies  will  be  better  aroused  in  the  hovels  of  the  lowly  than 
in  the  palaces  of  the  affluent.  The  helpful  word  of  the  learned  and 
refined  gentleman  often  works  wonders  with  the  illiterate,  and  after 
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the  "  Kabbi ''  has  once  become  the  mediator  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  acquainting  the  former  with  the  true  condition  of  the 
latter,  and  when  he  amplifies  his  theoretical  knowledge  of  sociology 
with  the  practical  conception  of  things  which  he  gathers  by  his 
personal  contact  with  poverty,  he  is  on  the  best  road  to  develop 
into  a  splendid  public  man. 

Now,  if  the  "Rabbi"  has  prepared  himself  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated, if  he  has  performed  his  whole  duty  toward  his  people  need- 
ing him  first  and  most,  particularly  in  a  country  where  Jewish 
affairs  are  yet  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  then  in  God's  name  let 
the  "Rabbi  "step  forward  into  an  enlarged  sphere  called  "public 
life";  let  him  invest  his  learning,  his  powers,  his  heart  and  his 
energy  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community  in  which  he  lives, 
and  if  his  genius  can  soar  even  beyond  these  limits,  let  him  use  his 
highly  endowed  soul  for  the  gain  and  blessing  of  all  men. 

The  continuation  of  this  paper  will  be  presented  at  the  next  rab- 
binical convention. 
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[  APPENDIX  0  ] 

jeuloo\>  in  flDemon?  of  IRabbi  flsrael  3osepb. 


Delivered  by  RABBI  SAMUEL  HlRSHBERd, 

Montreal,  Canada,  July  7,  1897. 


It  was  a  sad  bit  of  intelligence  that  went  forth  from  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  on  a  Sabbath  eve  of  last  October,  telling  of  the  sudden  demise 
from  a  climatic  ailment  of  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  promising 
of  young  guardians  and  teachers  of  Israel's  faith.  I  shall  not  dwell 
upon  the  sorrow  which  that  intelligence  brought.  Suffice  it  to  ven- 
ture the  statement  that  not  an  eye  nor  a  voice  of  any  that  knew 
Rabbi  hrael  Joseph,  could  refrain  itself  from  weeping  at  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  was  no  more.  For  to  know  him,  however  callous  or 
selfish  one's  nature  might  be,  was  truly  to  love  him.  Nor  say  I  this 
from  aught  but  a  deep  and  earnest  conviction  of  its  truth.  I  were 
doing  his  memory,  to  which  we  devote  these  brief  moments,  the  worst 
of  wrongs,  were  I  to  mingle  in  my  words  of  tribute  the  least  strain  of 
praise,  keyed  in  any  but  exact  harmony  with  truth.  For  if  there  was 
one  quality  of  our  deceased  brother's  nature,  which  stood  out  promi- 
nently above  all  others,  it  was  this  :  his  utter  detestation  of  all  cant, 
his  demand,  first  and  above  all,  in  all  matters  for  truth.  Truth  it  was, 
that  he  sought  in  his  studies.  Truth  it  was,  that  he  asked  for  in  his 
intercourse  with  his  fellows.  However  trying  it  might  be  to  his 
convictions,  whatever  shock  it  might  give  his  opinions,  or  smart  it 
might  deal  his  feelings,  he  desired  to  have  facts  in  their  naked  un- 
embellished  realities  presented  to  him,  even  as  he  stood  prepared  at 
all  times  to  give  them  forth  himself.  Therefore  it  is  in  no  fulsome, 
as  little  as  it  is  in  conventional  idle  phrase-making,  that  I  indulge, 
when  I  speak  of  the  affection  with  which  he  was,  without  exception, 
cherished  by  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance.  There 
was  certainly  enough  in  the  character  of  the  man  to  commend  him 
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to  such  high  regard.  None  that  stood  in  his  presence  could  escape 
the  impression,  that  before  him  he  had  a  personage  of  sterling  worth, 
an  individuality  that  answered  in  every  one  of  its  demands,  the  tests 
of  a  true  and  superior  manhood. 

It  was  a  little  more  than  twenty-nine  years  ago,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  April,  in  the  year  1868,  that  Israel  Joseph  first  saw  the 
light  of  day.  Detroit,  Michigan  was  the  place  of  his  birth.  But  it 
was  not  for  long  his  place  of  residence.  His  parents  removed  with 
him  while  still  an  infant  to  this  city,  Montreal,  and  it  may  be  worthy 
of  note,  that,  it  was  here  he  received  his  earliest  education.  He  at- 
tended the  public  schools  here  where  he  was  taught  the  rudimentary 
branches  of  secular  learning.  He  also  attended  the  Hebrew  school, 
where  he  was  given  his  first  instruction  in  Hebrew  lore.  Removing, 
however,  in  a  few  years  to  New  York  City,  he  continued  his  education 
at  the  public  and  Hebrew  free  schools  of  that  place.  His  aptitude 
as  a  scholar  soon  won  for  him  attention  of  influential  people,  and  after 
he  had  distinguished  himself  in  an  eminent  manner  at  the  College  of 
New  York,  and  the  Temple  Emanuel  Preparatory  School,  he  was 
recommended  as  a  likely  acquisition  for  the  Jewish  ministry,  to  the 
authorities  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College.  Awarded  a  scholarship  in 
that  institution,  he  came  to  Cincinnati  in  the  Fall  of  1884,  and  from 
the  first  endeared  himself  by  his  proficiency  in  his  studies,  and  his 
many  excellencies  of  character,  to  his  instructors,  his  classmates 
and  the  student  body  at  large,  both  of  the  College  and  its  various 
co-ordinate  institutions.  In  1886  he  was  graduated  with  a  record 
of  highest  distinction  from  the  Preparatory  Department  of  the 
college.  A  year  later  he  was  graduated  from  the  high  school,  repre- 
senting his  class  as  one  of  its  few  honored  speakers,  and  likewise 
receiving  a  medal  for  highest  proficiency  in  Mathematics.  In  1891 
he  was  a  candidate  at  the  Hebrew  Union  College  and  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  for  their  respective  graduate  degrees  of  "Rabbi"  and 
"Bachelor  of  Arts"  and  secured  both  with  honorable  mention  in 
recognition  of  the  superior  work  he  had  preformed.  In  September 
of  the  same  year  he  took  charge  of  Congregation  B'nai  B'rith, 
Wilkesbarre,Pa.,  to  whose  pulpit  he  had  previously  been  called  in  the 
month  of  April.  He  served  this  congregation  with  signal  success  four 
years,  until  October  1895,  when  his  reputation  having  gone  abroad, 
he  received  an  invitation  from  Kahl  Montgomery,  Montgomery,  Ala., 
to  give  the  benefit  of  his  talents  and  labors  to  its  larger  sphere  oi 
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usefulness.    There  were  a  number  of  men  of  eminent  qualifications, 
of  greater  experience,  and  longer  terms  of  service  in  the  ministry, 
who  were  candidates  for  the  position,  but  the  congregation  had 
heard  of  Rabbi  Joseph  and  the  fine  work  he  had  been  accomplishing) 
and  upon  securing  him  their  hearts  were  unalterably  set.      Without 
asking  him  to  come  on  and  deliver  a  probatory  discourse,  so  certain 
•re  they  of  his  abilities  and  worth,  they  made  him  an  unsolicited 
Ittender  of  the  position,  which  after  due  consideration  he  accepted- 
went  to  Montgomery  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
obinical  duties  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  October  1895.     He  won  on 
instant  the  affection  of  the  people,  and,  with  every  day  of  the 
all-to-few  granted  him  in  their  midst,  deepened  the  initial  impression 
made  upon  their  hearts.     But  a  short  year  he  was  allowed  to  live 
with  and  to  labor  for  them,  but  in  that  brief  period  he  succeeded  in 
grappling  them  all  fast  to  him  in  bonds  of  friendship,  the  truest,  fond- 
est, and  most  enduring.     Almost  exactly  a  twelve-month  from  his 
taking  office,  on  the  thirtieth  of  October,  he  was  called  upon  by  the 
grim  messenger  to  resign  it,  and  his  spirit  left  its  earthly  tenement, 
never  more  to  gladden  and  bless  men  here  below  with  token  of  its 
presence.     He  departed  this  life  plunging  into  gloom  and  sorrow 
the  shadow  of  which  is  still  upon  them,  the  hearts  he  had  made  his 
own;  and  they  numbered  as  I  have  said  the  full  sum  of  those  who 
knew  him,  not  only  in    his  last   place  of  residence  but   in  every 
community  and  society  into  which  he  had  come. 

Is  any  substantiation  of  these  words  of  mine  needed?  I  would  re- 
fer you  to  the  same  .sources  whence  I  have  largely  gathered  the  in- 
spiration for  them.  I  would  refer  you  to  the  many  press  comments 
extolling  the  virtues  and  deploring  the  loss  of  our  departed  brother. 
I  would  refer  you  to  the  countless  missives  of  condolence,  speaking 
the  genuine  sentiments  of  the  heart,  sent  from  all  parts  of  this  land 
to  the  bereaved  parents,  brothers  and  sisters.  I  would  refer  you  to 
tin'  resolutions  in  sad  memoriam,  passed  by  the  Faculty  of  the 
Hebrew  Union  College,  its  student  body,  the  Board  of  Governors, 
the  congregations  over  which  he  had  presided,  the  societies,  literary, 
social  and  philantropic  with  which  he  had  been  identified.  I  would 
refer  you  to  such  expressions  as  these  from  officers  of  his  congrega- 
tions, this  one—  :  "Our  community  regarded  him  as  a  great  student,  a 
deep  thinker,  a  fine  orator  and  first  and  chiefest  of  all,  a  model 
man,"  and  this  one—  :  "  Alas,  his  death  cutting  him  down  ere  he 
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had  come  a  third  way  in  his  career,  ere  he  had  fulfilled  one-half  the 
promise  of  his  abilities,  and  robbing  us  of  a  man  the  equal  of 
whom  is  scarce  to  be  found,  has  inflicted  a  sore  loss  upon  this  com- 
munity, but  more  especially  we  can  not  help  thinking  upon  the  com- 
munity Israel  at  large."  And  to  this  latter  sentiment,  speaking  from 
intimate  acquaintance  as  a  classmate  of  our  deceased  colleague  and 
from  close  attention  with  which  I  have  followed  his  career  since 
leaving  college,  I  would  say  an  earnest  "Amen."  Not  only  the  con- 
gregation from  which  he  was  more  immediately  taken,  has  suffered  a 
severe  loss,  but  American  Israel  as  a  whole. 

Rabbi  Joseph's  attainments,  both  native  and  acquired,  were  at- 
tainments above  the  average.  His  was  a  superior  mind.  Quick  and 
alert  in  comprehending,  clear  and  sure  in  reasoning,  with  a  scholar's 
passion  for  study,  loving  to  delve  and  to  search,  to  learn  and  to 
know,  and  once  learning  and  knowing  rarely  forgetting,  he  possessed 
a  mental  equipment  whose  contributions  to  the  world  of  thought, 
as  years  brought  maturity,  must  have  been  considerable.  Particulary 
so  must  this  have  been  the  case,  I  am  sure,  in  the  field  of  philosophic 
thought.  Rabbi  Joseph  was  nothing  if  not  a  philosopher.  All  his 
processes  of  thinking  revealed  the  philosophers  habit  of  mind.  He 
was  satisfied  with  no  half  truths.  He  must  know  the  whole  truth  or 
none.  He  must  go  to  the  root  principles,  the  ground  forms  of  all 
theories  beliefs  and  teachings;  see  into  their  inwardnesses  and  im- 
plications as  far  as  mind  might,  and  build  up  independently  for  him- 
self his  own  system  of  thought,  using  only  that  which  met,  and  re- 
jecting all  else  which  failed  to  answer  rational  demands.  And  yet 
for  all  this,  philosopher  as  he  was,  rationalist  as  we  might  call  him,  he 
was  no  radical,  at  least  not  in  the  sense  in  which  popular  usage  would 
employ  the  term.  He  had  nothing  of  the  uprooter  or  down-tearer 
in  his  habits  of  thinking.  He  was  no  destructionist  in  his  reasonings. 
He  had  no  inherent  love  for  detecting  flaws  in  and  pulling  to  pieces 
formulae  of  belief,  whether  in  religion  or  any  other  department  of 
thought.  He  had  no  ingrained  prejudice  against  what  was  old  as  in 
favor  of  what  was  new.  He  knew  how  rightly  to  estimate  both.  He 
neither  rejected  the  one  nor  accepted  the  other  until  calm  judge- 
ment had  passed  upon  their  respective  merits.  Wherever  he  found 
himself  moved  to  tear  down  or  cast  aside,  it  was  always  with  wise 
exigency  to  recommend  it.  It  was  always  to  make  room  for  the  up- 
building of  something  better  in  its  stead,  never  that  he  might  de- 
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light  his  own  or  others'  eyes  with  a  morbid  spectacle  of  ruin.  He 
indeed  did  start  out  in  his  ministerial  career  with  somewhat  of 
the  radical  about  him.  He  had  the  greatest  faith,  originally,  in  what 
reform,  in  its  ultra  liberal  character  could  accomplish.  He  favored 
the  ready  and  easy  method  it  had  of  disposing  of  traditional  en- 
cumbrances and  difficulties  and  accepted  without  question  its  en- 
Itire  efficacy  to  give  strength  and  vitality  to  the  old  faith.  But  he 
seems  very  shortly  to  have  undergone  a  change  of  mind.  We  find 
him,  though  not  in  the  least  abating  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  re- 
]  form,  still  growing  cautious,  with  time,  in  giving  his  approval  to 
J-some  of  its  more  advanced  tendencies,  and  this  was  soon  followed 
by  his  taking  outright  issue  with  radicalism  and  adopting  a  more 
conservative  policy  as  the  one  best  calculated  to  promote  the  good 
of  Judaism.  In  evidence  of  this  change  of  mind,  I  would  recall  an 
action  of  his  at  our  New  York  Conference  in  1892.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  who  there  had  their  votes  recorded  in  the  negative  on  the 
"Milath  Gerim"  question'.  And  this  would  well  reflect  his  general 
latter-day  attitude.  If  anything  else  were  needed  to  reflect  or  illus- 
trate it,  I  would  refer  you  to  his  masterly  address  in  farewell,  de- 
livered to  his  congregation  in  Wilkesbarre.  Therein  he  allows  us 
quite  an  insight  into  the  experiences  that  had  shaped  his  beliefs  and 
convictions.  He  describes  his  original  and  complete  faith  in  liberal 
reform,  his  subsequent  disillusionment  and  concludes  with  stating, 
as  had  long  been  evident  in  his  preaching,  that  his  "  heart  was 
strongly  swayed  by  sentiment  and  love  for  old  customs  and  cere- 
monies." 

But  to  leave  this  consideration  of  his  mental  qualities  and  beliefs, 
and  to  describe,  as  best  I  can  in  the  few  moments  that  are  left,  the 
kind  of  a  man  he  was  in  other  respects :  He  was,  first  of  all,  a 
simple,  plain  and  modest  man,  devoid  of  all  egotism,  pretention  or 
ostentation.  He  was  never  a  self-advertiser  or  a  popularity-currier. 
He  cared  nothing,  in  fact  he  utterly  disliked,  the  methods  so  much 
pursued,  especially  of  late,  by  members  of  the  profession  to  attract 
to  themselves  public  attention.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  institu- 
tions or  movements  whose  object  is  ostensibly  the  advancement  of 
communal  good,  but  really  the  exploitation  of  self.  He  never  felt 
actuated  by  professional  envy  to  enter  into  the  competitive  contest 
of  devising  enterprises  with  which  to  engage  the  sympathies  of  a 
larger  number  than  some  other  ingenious  brother  of  the  philan- 
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thropically  inclined.  He  was  ever  unconscious  of  the  least  discom- 
fort, because  he  had  neither  skill  nor  fame  as  an  inventor  or 
promoter  of  extra-pulpit  side  shows.  By  the  test  of  even  the  most 
modest  of  ambitions,  he  had  not  the  desire  to  bring  his  name  into 
even  the  most  obscure  of  prominence.  He  did  not  even  care  to  be 
the  editor  of  a  latter-day  Jewish  journal.  Not,  however,  that  he  by 
any  means  confined  his  activities  to  pulpit  duties  merely,  or  was 
indifferent  to  the  work  that  lay  outside  thereof.  He  was  quite  as 
active  at  any  man  in  his  position  could  be,  in  furthering  the  general 
congregational  interests.  Religiously,  morally,  intellectually  and 
philanthropically,  his  efforts  were  never  spared  to  foster  right 
methods  of  living,  thinking,  believing  and  acting  among  those 
under  his  spiritual  guidance.  Wherever  he  deemed  it  necessary,  he 
instituted  societies  to  such  ends,  but  was  always  content  to  keep 
himself  in  the  background,  and  act  with  others  the  simple,  modest 
role  of  lay-worker.  Nor  did  he  ever  allow  himself  to  imagine  his 
work  to  be  complete  with  this.  He  was  ever  ready  to  extend  his 
activities  beyond  his  immediate  congregational  family.  In  Wilkes- 
barre  and  in  Montgomery,  nothing  came  to  pass  for  which  he  could 
speak  a  helpful  word,  or  do  a  helpful  deed,  but  instantly  com- 
manded his  support.  It  was  but  shortly  before  his  death  that  we 
read  of  him  in  a  public  meeting,  delivering  the  principal  speech  of 
the  evening  in  denunciation  of  the  Turkish  atrocities  in  Armenia- 
And  this  would  illustrate  his  ever  constant  readiness  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  every  movement  making  for  the  betterment  of  his 
fellows,  whoever  they  might  be,  to  whatever  rank  or  race  or  clime 
they  might  belong. 

As  a  preacher  he  showed  himself  a  thinker,  a  writer,  and  a 
speaker  of  no  mean  attainments.  He  possessed  an  easy,  graceful 
style,  expressing  himself  simply  and  tersely,  yet  strongly  and  com- 
prehensively. He  rarely  wasted  words,  and  was  generally  happy 
in  fitting  them  nicely  to  the  meaning  he  had  in  mind.  He  thought 
deeply  and  clearly,  and  always  had  something  to  say  worth  the 
listening  to.  His  manner  of  speaking  was  impressive  and  engaging, 
and  though  he  had  not  the  emotional  force — being  a  trifle  too  intel- 
lectual for  that— to  make  a  great  orator,  he  always  commanded  and 
held  in  close  interest  the  attention  of  his  auditors. 

As  a  man,  he  possessed  all  the  qualities  to  commend  him  to  one 
as  a  friend.  He  was  frank  and  true,  honest  and  sincere,  kind,  sym- 
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pathetic  and  generous.  He  always  spoke  the  truth  in  his  heart, 
and  never  flattered,  never  beguiled  and  never  cringed.  Had  he 
anything  to  say,  he  said  it ;  and  never  withheld  anything  that  it 
was  in  season  to  say,  save  in  charitable  considerateness.  He  was 
always  ready  to  perform  a  service,  ready  to  yield  up  his  own  com- 
fort to  compass  that  of  another.  He  was  always  indulgent,  taking 
a  favorable  view,  and  judging  in  a  favorable  light  every  one.  He 
was  an  optimist,  and  never  despaired  of  mankind  or  of  creation  as 
a  whole.  He  found  good  back  of  all  things — good  that  far  out- 
Imlanced  all  that  was  evil  or  amiss.  Of  his  more  intimate  relations 
•ko  the  members  of  his  family  I  shall  not  speak.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  he  showed  himself  at  all  times  the  rarest  type  of  filial  and 
fraternal  tenderness  and  devotion.  In  all  respects  indeed  he  merited 
the  poet's  epitaph  : 

"  His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him  that  nature  might  stand  up, 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  — 'This  was  a  man.'" 

Twenty-eight  years  was  his  age  at  death,  the  same  as  was  that  of 
Rabbi  Bun  Bar  Rabbi  Chijah,  who  yet  within  this  short  period  had 
acquired  as  much  knowledge  as  many  another  man  of  twice  and 
thrice  his  years,  so  the  Midrash  tells  us.  And  the  same  we  would 
say  of  our  reverend  friend  and  brother.  Though  yet  a  youth,  though 
his  powers  were  yet  largely  in  the  making,  he  had  accomplished 
enough  to  crown  the  existence  of  many  a  man  whose  term  of  years 
doubled  and  trebled  his  own.  And  had  he  been  granted  a  greater 
number  of  years,  at  least  until  he  had  developed  his  powers  to  their 
fullness,  how  much  greater  still  might  have  been  his  accomplish- 
ments !  But  why  attempt  to  compute  the  sum  of  his  probable 
accomplishments?  We  are  able  to  do  but  the  slightest  justice  to 
his  actual  accomplishments.  All  that  I  have  said  or  might  add  in 
further  eulogy  must  fall  short  of  rendering  him  due  praise  for  what 
he  was  and  what  he  did.  All  that  I  can  do  is,  in  final  discourage- 
ment, to  repeat  the  words  with  which  Tennyson  has  embalmed  in 
immortal  memory  the  virtues  of  the  friend  of  his  early  days : 

"  What  practice  howsoever  expert, 
In  fitting  aptest  words  to  things, 
Or  voice  the  richest  toned  that  sings, 
Hath  power  to  give  thee  as  tliou  wert  ? 
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"  I  care  not  in  these  fading  days, 
To  raise  a  cry  that  lasts  not  long, 
And  round  thee  with  a  breeze  of  song, 
To  stir  a  little  dust  of  praise. 

"Thy  leaf  hath  perished  in  the  green, 
And,  while  we  breathe  beneath  the  sun, 
The  world  which  credits  what  is  done, 
Is  cold  to  all  that  might  have  been. 

"  So  here  shall  silence  guard  thy  fame, 
But  somewhere,  out  of  human  view, 
Whate'er  thy  hands  are  set  to  do 
Is  wrought  with  tumult  of  acclaim." 
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[APPENDIX  D.] 

jfuneral 


I 

Read  before  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  at  Montreal,  Canada, 

July  9,  1897,  by 

RABBI  JOSEPH  STOLZ,  of  Chicago. 


The  funeral  rites  of  a  people  are  the  symbolical  expression  of 
their  conceptions  of  life,  death,  and  life  after  death.  Sufficient 
time  is  not  at  my  disposal  to  glean  from  among  the  funeral  customs 
of  the  various  nations  and  religions,  illustrations  to  verify  the  as- 
sertion that  a  close  relationship  has  always  and  everywhere  existed 
between  men's  concepts  of  death  and  the  hereafter,  and  the  rites 
they  practiced  in  the  house  of  mourning  and  at  the  grave.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  it  has  frequently  been  proven  scientifically  and  his- 
torically that  this  relationship  did  exist.* 

Israel  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  His  notions  of  death  and 
the  hereafter  also  reflected  themselves  in  his  funeral  rites.  The 
same  principle  should  be  our  guide  in  making  the  funeral  agenda 
adapted  to  the  present :  our  funeral  rites  should  be  the  symbolical 
expression  of  our  modern  ideas  of  life,  death  and  immortality. 

If  the  rites  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  past  serve 
this  end,  well  and  good ;  if  not,  they  should  be  amended, 
dropped,  or  substituted.  We  must  be  faithful  to  our  past,  and 
not  with  ruthless  hand  cut  the  tender  ties  that  bind  us  to 
our  fathers.  But,  above  all  else,  we  must  be  true  to  our- 
selves ;  and  if  the  demands  of  the  present  and  the  past  conflict, 


*cf.  Herbert  Spencer's  "  Principles  of  Sociology,"  vol.  I.,  chap.  12 — 16; 
I'.iist  i;in's  Ih'r  Meiiai'li  in  der  Geschiehte,  vol.  II.,  p.  304,  etc;  Tylor's  "Primi- 
tive Culture;  Jevon's  '•Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion,"  pp.  40,  etc. ; 
"How  Shall  We  Bury  Our  Dead?"  a  discourse  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Hirsch,  1883.  p.  4- 
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reverence  for  our  forefathers  must  yield  to  the  spiritual  claims  of 
ourselves  and  our  children.*  That  is  the  contention  of  reform  Juda- 
ism, which,  more  than  it  means  the  brushing-aside  of  obsolete  forms, 
(bo^b),  means  the  right  and  duty  ever  to  create  new  forms  adapted 
to  new  times,  situations  and  concepts  (fpr6).  Anything  we  have 
outgrown,  anything  that  smacks  of  superstition,  mysticism,  Kab- 
balism  ;  anything  that  violates  our  sense  of  propriety,  we  have  the 
right  and  duty  to  rejectf  ;  and  though  the  conference  has  no  offi- 
cial authority  to  enforce  its  views  within  the  communities  we  rep- 
resent, individually  we  will  doubtless  be  able  to  effect  much  good 
in  the  line  of  funeral  reforms  if,  in  the  fulfillment  of  our  sacred 
duties  as  teachers,  we  will  patiently  strive  to  impart  to  our  people 
the  correct  thoughts  and  the  right  sentiments  about  the  most 
solemn  moments  and  the  saddest  experiences  of  life.  n; 


That  a  belief  in  life  after  death  always  existed  in  Israel  ought 
not,  in  the  light  of  modern  researches  in  comparative  religion,  to 
require  more  than  the  mere  statement.  No  people  has  yet  been 
found  devoid  of  this  belief,  however  crude  their  civilization  and 
isolated  their  dwelling-place.  Primitive  Chaldeans,  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians  believed  that  death  was  not  the  end  of  conscious  ex- 
istence,:}: and  to  presume  that  their  Semitic  kinsman  and  neighbor, 
Israel,  the  religious  teacher  of  the  world,  should  be  the  only  excep- 
tion to  the  rule,  is  nothing  less  than  preposterous.]  The  fact  is 
that  in  all  the  long  history  of  Israel,  and  in  the  great  variety  and 
voluminousness  of  his  literature,  there  is  not  the  record  of  a  single 
man  or  book  that  denies  the  immortality  of  the  soul.S 


*  v.  Ber.  54  a  :  "Despise  not  thy  mother  when  she  is  old;"  (Prov.  xxiii. 
v.  22)  and  yet  there  are  times  when  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  laws  in  order 
to  preserve  religion. 

t  v.  Sifre  to  D'BS1B>  §153;  R.  H.  25  b. 

t  v.  Sayce's  "  Hibbert  Lectures,"  1887,  pp.  358,  362,  365. 

II  v.  Trumbull's  "  Studies  in  Oriental  Life,"  p.  199. 

$v.  "  Doctrines  of  Immortality  in  Judaism,"  by  Joseph  Stolz,  in  "Juda- 
ism, at  the  World's  Parliament  of  Religions,"  pp.  49--55.  The  Sadducees  sim- 
ply denied  that  resurrection  \vns  taught  in  the  Pentateuch.  D'lDlX  C'F'IV 
}O  DTlOn  JVnn  fX  cf.  Wise's  "Judaism  and  Christianity."  pp.  71-73. 
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From  the  first  }>ago  of  the  Bible,  which  teaches  the  duality  of 
man,  and  asserts  that  though  the  body  is  dust  returning  to  dust, 
the  soul  is  a  divine  force,  deathless  as  God,  down  to  the  Union 
Prayer-book,  and  the  Pittsburg  Conference  declaring  in  1885,  "  We 
re-assert  the  doctrine  of  Judaism  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  ground- 
ing this  belief  on  the  divine  nature  of  the  human  spirit,  which 
forever  finds  bliss  in  righteousness,  and  misery  in  wickedness,'1 
— the  testimony  of  Hebrew  literature  and  history  is  unanimous 
that  the  Jews  always  believed  that  the  human  being  is  made 
up  of  a  perishable  body  of  clay  and  an  imperishable  spiritual 
J— personality. 

The  same  unanimity  does  not  exist,  however,  as  to  their  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  hereafter.  Where  a  subject 
is  so  mysterious,  indefinable ;  where  we  deal  with  a  theme  that  on 
earth  must  ever  transcend  our  finite  powers  of  conception,  unreach- 
able  and  unsearchable;  where  such  pronounced  differences  in  con- 
stitution and  temperament  exist  among  men;  where  at  different 
times  there  were  such  contrasts  in  the  external  condition  both  of 
the  nation  and  the  individuals ;  where  all  the  religious  conceptions 
underwent  such  changes  and  developments;  where  the  beliefs  of 
surrounding  nations  and  co-existing  religions  left  such  unmistake- 
able  traces,  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  Hebrew  literature  records 
the  greatest  variety  of  beliefs  current  among  the  Jews  about  the 
hereafter — mystic  dreams  of  a  future  life  differently  than  ration- 
alists think  about  it.  Martyrs  feel  more  keenly  than  materialists 
that  there  must  be  a  moral  justification  of  God's  acts  in  the  here- 
after. In  national  distress  and  calamity  men  will  yearn  more  ar- 
dently for  resurrection  than  in  times  of  political  prosperity.  The 
more  clearly  men  conceive  God  as  the  moral  power  of  the  universe 
whose  reign  is  eternal,  whose  work  is  reasonable,  whose  might  is 
unlimited,  whose  justice  extends  even  to  the  smallest  creature,  the 
stronger  their  faith  that  death  is  but  the  dawning  of  a  divine  re- 
ward and  punishment. 

Accordingly,  Jewish  literature  records  views  diverging  all  the  way 
from  a  mere  suggestion  of  immortality  to  a  minute  description  of 
the  future  world.  While  some  writers  revel  in  materialistic  pictures 
of  the  joys  of  Gan  Eden  (Heaven),  and  the  pains  of  Gehenna 
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(hell)*  others  content  themselves  with  the  assertion  that  it  is  all 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  ken,  that  the  facts  are  so  deep  and 
mysterious  that  the  plummet  of  human  reason  can  not  sound  their 
ultimate  recesses.  Like  Rabbi  Jochanan  (third  century),  they  hold 
that  "  the  prophets,  all  of  them,  foretold  only  the  future  of  the 
human  family  on  earth ;  but  as  to  the  state  of  man's  existence  here- 
after, no  eye  but  God's  has  seen  it."f  While  some  are  sure  of  a 
bodily  resurrection^  and  giving  free  wing  to  their  imagination, 
picture  in  realistic  colors  all  the  details  of  the  resurrection ;  others 
leaning  on  reason  and  philosophy  just  as  stoutly  affirm  that  the 
future  life  is  purely  spiritual  "  without  eating  or  drinking,  standing 
or  sitting,  "§  and  just  as  positively  insist  upon  it  that  all  biblical 
and  rabbinical  descriptions  of  a  corporeal  future  are  but  figurative 
expressions  employed  to  make  spiritual  states  concrete  to  childish 
minds. || 

Between  these  extremes  we  find  all  possible  shades  of  opinion ; 
and  yet  I  believe  I  shall  not  stray  far  from  the  truth  when  from  out 
of  all  the  views  held  at  different  times  by  the  many  teachers  of 
Israel,  I  select  the  following  as  the  concepts  which  the  reform  wing 
of  American  Israel  would  to-day  accept  without  dissent. 


*  cf.  pj?  )J  T1D  and  Qyrti  H3DD  in  Beth  Hamidrash  of  Jellinek,  vol.  I.-III.  ; 
also  Book  of  Enoch  and  iv.  Ezra  ;  Menasseh  ben  Israel's  D"n  JTOK'J  ;  Hebrew 
Visions  of  Hell  and  Paradise,  by  Dr.  Caster,  in  "  Transactions  of  Royal 
Asiatic  Soc.,  1893,  p.  571  ;  Zunz's  Gott.  Vort.,  2  ed.,  p.  149,  note  3. 


tBer.  34  b.     p 
Tr6lT  D'ili>N  nntfl  ttf?  cf.  Maim.     H.  Teshuba,  chap.  viii.  §  7. 

iSanhedrin  90  b  and  91  a  ;  Rabed  to  H.  Tesh.  viii.  §  2. 
§Ber.  17  a. 

IIMaim.  H.  Teshuba,  chap.  viii.  "  The  belief  in  bodily  resurrection  has 
no  religious  foundation,  and  the  doctrine  of  immortality  refers  to  the  after- 
existence  of  the  soul  only."  —  Declaration  of  Principles  at  the  Pittsburg 
Conference,  Art.  VI. 

"We  reject,  as  ideas  not  rooted  in  Judaism,  the  beliefs  both  in  bodily 
resurrection  and  in  Gehenna  and  Eden  (hell  and  paradise)  as  abodes  for 
everlasting  punishment  and  reward.—  Declaration  of  Principles  of  Pittsburg 
Conference,  Art.  VII. 
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1.  Death  belongs  to  the  nature  of  man  and  did  not  come  into  the 
world   as   the  punishment  of   sin  or  the  curse  of  disobedience.* 
"  Dust  art  thou  and  to  dust  shall  thou  return."  f     Fits  in  with  God's 
original  plan  of  the  creation  of  man.  It  is  the  price  of  human  life.J 

"Who  is  the  man  that  shall  live  on  and  not  see  death  or  win  es- 
cape for  his  soul  from  the  hand  of  Sheol.''|| 

It  is  the  law  of  human  existence,  as  Ben  Sira  said,  "  all  flesh 
1  |  groweth  old  as  a  garment,"  for  the  covenant  from  the  beginning  is 
i  "Thou  shalt  surely  die."S 

2.  Death  is  not  an  evil.**  Death  is  a  "jS^Q  God's  angel,  messenger. 

is  no  Satan  in  all  the  universe,  no  independent  malevolent 
will  thwarting  the  purpose  of  the  Almighty,  because  law  is  every- 
where. Death  belongs  to  the  Providence  of  God  as  much  as  life 
does.  He  who  created  light  and  darkness  ff  and  breathed  into  man 
the  breath  of  life,  JJ  also  causeth  death  and  bringeth  down  to  the 
grave.§§  God  being  everywhere,  the  dead  are  in  His  safe-keeping, 
even  as  are  the  living.||||  God  being  all-just  and  all-wise  who  can 
say  unto  Him  what  doest  Thou  ?***  Believing  in  God  we  must  also 
believe  that  He  would  not  and  could  not  appoint  every  one  of  His 
children  anything  that  in  its  very  nature  was  eviLfff  Death,  too,  is 
very 


*v.  Tanchuma  to  3B"1  $4  —  JO3  ppjon  DVD  Oi?\yr[  HN  ,Y3'pfl  SO3BO 
niDfl  -JSPO  "The  angel  of  death  was  created  on  the  first  day."— That  death 
is  not  the  result  of  Adam's  sin— v.  Mid.  Deb.  p.  19  $18,  Mid.  Tanchuma  to 

npn  $16. 

t(!en.  Ill,  19  cf.  Ps.  90,  3;  104,  30. 

J  nioi>  om^n— Aboth  iv.  22. 

IIPs.  89.49,  v.  also  Ps.  49.8,  49.11,  Koh.  3.19,  Sir.  17.1. 

$14.17  cf.  Ps.  102.27. 

«*Ber.  R.  IX.  10— niDfl  -\t&D  fir  1KO  3113  fljfl 

tt  Isaiah  45,  7. 

JiGen.  2,  7. 

$$  I.  Sam.  2,  G ;  Deut.  32,  39. 

Illl  Ps.  139,  7,  8;  Prov.  15,  11 ;  Job.  26,6;  38,  17. 

***byzr\  no  ii>  -IDK<  'o  ^ys  kn  D<on  iivn 

WBer.  606-T3J?  3tsi>  6«Om  T3JH  $>3 
JUBer.  U.  9,  5.— mo  31D  HJH  1NO  3113  fun 
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3.  Death  is  not  the  end  of  man.  Not  that  the  grave  will  open  and 
the  wasted  bodies  resurrect  and  come  together  from  the  four  end8 
of  the  earth  to  welcome  the  Messiah ;  but  somewhere  and  somehow 
the  spirit  lives  on,  after  the  divine  messenger  Death  has  touched 
the  heart  with  his  chilling  hand.  Wisely  the  nature  of  this  future 
life  is  not  revealed  to  us.  The  immortality  that  is  definitely  de- 
scribed and  outlined  can  touch  life  with  its  divinest  awe  and  pro- 
foundest  peace  as  little  as  the  God  that  is  wholly  understood  can  be 
the  God  of  the  devoutest  soul.*  Human  intelligence  cannot  com- 
prehend a  state  of  existence  purely  spiritual,  and  human  words  can- 
not define  the  nature  of  spiritual  reward  or  punishment.  It  must 
suffice  us  to  know  that  when  this  life  ends  another  begins.f 

The  one  is  the  continuation,  the  prolongation  of  the  other.  Not  a 
link  is  broken  in  the  chains  of  existence  when  death  woos  and  wins 
his  bride.  The  soul  lives  on  and  the  spiritual  equipment  with  which 
we  end  here  we  begin  there.  "  This  life  is  the  vestibule  to  the 
next."J  We  are  the  architects  of  our  own  future.  As  we  sow  we 
will  reap.  "Every  man  gets  the  mansion  hereafter  that  he  merits. "|| 

The  righteous,  all,  will  therefore  inherit  eternal  bliss  whatever 
their  creed  or  nationality. §  It  all  depends  upon  our  own  ethical 
merits,  efforts  and  exertions.  What  we  will  not  do  for  ourselves, 
others  cannot  do  for  us  by  prayer,  ritual,  miracle,  charity  or  vicar- 
ious sacrifice  of  any  kind. 

In  Jewish  ethics  the  center  of  gravity  is  therefore  not  to  be  di- 
verted to  the  other  world.  This  life  is  not  to  be  shunned  and  our 
obligations  here  are  none  of  them  to  be  slighted  because  there  is  a 
hereafter.  On  the  contrary,  without  any  regard  to  future  reward  or 
punishment**  is  it  our  duty  to  make  this  life  perfect  and  this  world 


*Ber.  7<i— D'JS  inDp    H3T  VJB 

tDJ3J  son  D^iym  tcxv  nrn  cf?\yn   (Jer.  Jeb.  p.  io.) 

tAboth  IV.  16. 

HSab.   152  a  —  *sb  IHO  "b  pniJ  pHVl  pnx  i>3P   Itt^D  l»i>iy  JT3  ^ 
11123  cf.  John  14,  2.  "In  my  Fathers  house  are  many  mansions." 
STosephta  Sanh.  $13.  Codified  by  Maim.Hilch.  Tesh.  3,  5 :  d?\yn  J11O1K  'TOD 
^>1j6  p^n  Dr6  E"  v.  also  Hilch.  Eduth  11.  V)  and   Hilch  Melachim  8,  11. 
**Aboth  I,  3;  Maim.  H.  Teshuba  ch.  x. 
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perfect ;  and  we  are  not  true  to  our  destiny  if  we  flee  the  world  and 
seek  seclusion  in  deserts,  caves  or  monasteries,  if  we  mortify  the 
flesh  and  render  our  lives  useless,  if  we  lack  aggressiveness  and  re- 
sist not  evil,  if  because  there  is  another  world  we  are  unwilling  to 
use  legitimately  this  wordly  means  to  advance  the  cause  of  justice, 
peace  and  love,  to  realize  the  Kingdom  of  God  (C^Ot?  rYO^O)  on  earth. 
4.  The  body  is  worthy  of  respect  and  reverence.  Though  it  be  but 
dust  of  the  earth,  we  do  not  consider  it  "despicable  matter,"  "the 
prison  of  the  soul"  as  Philo  thinks  ;  that  which  "weigheth  down  the 
si  ml  and  burdeneth  the  spirit,  a  fetter  from  which  the  soul  is  eager 
escape''  as  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  expresses  it.  (9.15,  6.20) — 
Nor  do  we  now  consider  the  corpse  ritually  unclean, — nSD'B  being 
a  device  employed  to  counteract  what  was  especially  sacred  in  heath- 
enism.* Neither  do  we  think  it  sinful  for  the  descendants  of  Aaron 
to  approach  the  dead  or  the  home  of  the  dead,f  however  wise  that 
precaution  may  have  been  at  a  time  when  ancestor— worship  pre- 
vailed. We  rnther  look  upon  the  body  as  an  Bnipn  pltf  "a  sacred 
shrine, £  because  the  dwelling-place  of  the  godlike  spirit ;§  some- 
thing worth}'  of  tender  and  temperate  care  during  life  because  the 
temporary  abode  of  the  pure  spirit  which  God  breathed  into  it,|| 
something  worthy  of  due  reverence  and  respect  after  death  because 
of  its  former  intimate  association  with  the  soul  and  its  activities.** 


*  v.  Robertson  Smith's  Religion  of  the  Semites,  pp.  140  and  427  ;  Schwal- 
ly's  Das  Leben  nach  dem  Tode,  p.  85. 

t"  Kvery  distinction  between  Aaronides  and  non-Aaronides,  as  far  as  re- 
ligious rites  and  duties  are  concerned,  is  inadmissable,  both  in  divine  service 
and  in  life."  —  Declaration  of  Principles  of  Philadelphia  Conference,  Art. 
IV.,  and  of  Pittsburg  Conference,  Art.  IV. 

Uvetli.  104  a.  cf.  1  Cor.  iii.  16:  "Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of 
God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you?  "  Dr.  Mielziner  informed 
me  that  Joseph  ben  Cliayim  Zarphati  (sixteenth  century),  in  his  e]DV  T  ISO 

says,  nrac6  pe>o  tntcn. 

$cf.  Ber.  10  a. 

IIBer.  60  b.     minD  "O  nnJE>  HOD'S  *rb$ 


•"Therefore  did  the  Jews  consider  it  a  sacred  duty  lovingly  and  respect- 
fully to  bury  the  dead  (Gen.  25,  9;  35,  29;  50,  13;  I  Mac.  2,  70;  Tobit  1,  20; 
2,  7  ;  14,  16).  While  tlie  Persians  loathed  the  corpse  because  "  unclean"  it 
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Now,  if  those  are  our  modern  conceptions  of  life  and  death, 
those  are  the  principles  we  ought  to  translate  into  our  funeral  rites 
and  ritual.  But  ere  we  consider  these,  let  me  further  premise  that 
these  rights  and  this  ritual  should  be  for  the  sake  of  the  living,  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  dead. 

In  ancient  Egypt,  e.  g.,  the  corpses  were  embalmed ;  the  tombs 
were  made  indestructible;  relatives  placed  food  and  drink  in  the 
tomb  chapels ;  portrait  statues  of  the  deceased  were  placed  in  the 
tomb  to  represent  the  body  should  the  mummy  be  destroyed  ;  a 
magical  equipment  was  placed  there  to  supply  all  the  necessities  of 
the  deceased  after  the  relatives  and  immediate  descendants  were 
themselves  dead  ;  the  priests  recited  magical  formulae ;  the  Book  of 
the  Dead  was  deposited  in  the  coffin — all  for  the  benefit  of  the 
dead  *  Israel,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  have  regard  for  the  living  in 
his  funeral  rites.  He  was  to  bring  no  food  to  the  dead  nTlD  TOTf 
He  was  not  to  make  incisions  into  the  flesh,  and  shave  his  head  to 
give  of  his  blood  and  hair  to  the  dead.J  He  was  not  to  embalm 
the  corpse,  but  bury  it,  and  let  it  crumble  to  dust.  The  priest  was 
to  recite  no  magical  formultes  over  the  body,  it  was  taboo;  and  he 
might  not  even  approach  it  or  the  place  where  it  was  interred. g 
They  who  "sat  on  graves"!  provoked  God's  anger,  and  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  those  who  "  consult  the  dead  or  familiar  spirits  " 
was  an  abomination  to  him.**  What  was  done  for  the  dead  on  the 
principles  of  "respect"  ('O'OtlH  S"ip^  ,DTlD  1133)  was  certainly 
done  for  the  ethical  benefit  of  the  living;  and  performing  the 


would  defile  sacred  earth  and  fire,  and  while  they  consequently  exposed  the 
body  on  high  towers  to  the  ravage  of  tho  fowls  of  heaven  (v.  Sonntag's  Tod- 
tenbestattung,  p.  10),  the  Jews  in  striking  contrast  deemed  it  a  curse  and  a 
disgrace  to  leave  the  body  unburied  NJVT3  D1ETD  mi3p  (Fanh.46i-v.Deut. 
28  26  ;  21,  23  ;  Jer.  16,  4  ;  22,  19. 

*v.  Geschichte  des  Alterthums,  by  Eduard  Meyer,  p.  74,  etc. 
tDeut.  26,  14. 

{Deut.  14,  1.    cf.  Robert  Smith's  Religion  of  the  Semites,  pp.  326,  etc.  ; 
Jevon's  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion,  pp.  193,  etc. 

v.  ch.  21. 


Illsai.  65,  4.     D<l13p3 

**Deut.  18,  11.    cf.  Lev.  19,  31  ;  20,  6,  27;  Isai.  8,  19. 
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offices  required  by  the  dead  was  1DH  fYlTtM  an  act  of  benevolence* 
by  and  for  the  survivors. 

The  earliest  funeral  ritual  we  possess  was  not  prayer  to  or  for 
the  dead,  but  an  expression  on  the  part  of  the  living  of  pious  sub- 
mission to  the  divine  will,  their  devout  acknowledgment  of  God's 
justice.f  And  the  Kaddish,  too,  originally  contained  no  reference 
\  whatsoever  to  death  or  to  the  dead.  It  was  an  Aramaic  prayer, 
composed  after  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple,  to  express 
\  confidence  in  the  dominion  of  God  and  the  establishment  of  His 
.1  kingdom  of  righteousness,  and  was  recited  after  finishing  a  religious 
"Wesson,  or  at  the  conclusion  of  different  portions  of  the  public  ser- 
vice. J  When  later  it  came  to  be  used  as  the  orphan's  prayer,  all  it 
still  expressed  was  joyful  trust  in  God  and  his  providence  ;  and  even 
the  sentence  interpolated  into  the  Nrttnfltn  D"Hp  recited  at  funerals 
("  may  God  be  magnified  in  the  world  which  he  will  renew  to  revive 
the  dead  and  bring  them  to  eternal  life  ")  refers  to  death  and  immor- 
tality only  in  the  most  general  way.§  Likewise  was  the  JVDTn 
niOtM  "  the  memorial  service,"  which  was  originated  in  the  Occi- 
dent during  the  period  of  the  Gaonim,  and  fostered  in  Germany 
during  the  Crusades,  and  which  was  recited  only  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  and  the  three  rabbinical  holidays  (the  last  days  of  Pass- 
over, Pentecost  and  Tabernacles),  a  remembering  of  the  dead  more 
for  the  sake  of  the  living  than  for  the  sake  of  the  dead.||  DJTDTUI 
y??s  ronpm  JJtya  npmn  1JJWI  The  influence  of  Catholicism  has 

*Suc.  496.     Preparing  the  dead  for  burial  was  one  of  the  functions  of  the 

DHDD  m^»2  nran 

tBer.  58  b.— 121  pa  p3DK  t)DXl  ....  pa  DSriN  IV  ne>N 

{v.  ZULU'S  Gott.  Vort.  L'd  ed.,  p.  385,  note  6. 

§v.  Hamburger's  Real  Encyclopaedic  II.,  art.  Kaddish. 

Th«  Sephardic  ritual  inserted  a  prayer  for  the  dead  '121  N'pv 
("  unto  Israel,  unto  the  righteous,  and  unto  all  who  have  departed  this  life 
by  the  will  of  God  may  there  be  great  peace  and  a  goodly  portion  in  the 
eternal  life,  and  may  they  receive  grace  and  mercy  from  the  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth").  This  was  doubtless  due  to  the  influence  of  Spanish 
Catholicism ;  and  yet  it  is  still  far  removed  from  the  Catholic  idea  of  inter- 
cession for  the  dead  through  saints,  prayer,  vicarious  charity  and  self-denial 
as  expressed  in  the  Mass  for  the  Dead. 

llv.  Hamburger  II.  art.  Seelenfeier  and  Revue  des  E'tudet  Juives,  vol.  xxix. 
pp.  42-60.    "  La  Commemoration  des  Ames   dans  le  Judaism,  by  Israel  Levi. 
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doubtless  colored  these  prayers,  but  in  the  solemn  memorial  ser- 
vices of  all  our  modern  prayer-books  the  underlying  idea  is  again 
hope,  comfort,  inspiration  for  the  mourners.  Men  must  earn 
their  own  way  into  heaven. 

Accordingly,  in  our  present  funeral  and  mourning  rites,  our  prime 
consideration  should  be  the  living.  In  the  cleansing  and  clothing 
of  the  corpse,  in  the  style  of  the  coffin,  in  the  funeral  service  and 
sermon,  in  the  disposition  of  the  body,  in  the  mourning  customs, 
the  dead  must  serve  the  living,  not  the  living  the  dead. 

It  can  not  be  expected  of  me  to  lay  down  special  rules  in  the 
casuistic  style  of  the  pijn  miV  The  details  must  differ  in  our  clay 
according  to  the  local  conditions  and  customs  of  our  different  com- 
munities, just  as  in  former  days  they  differed  in  various  countries 
and  communities.*  I  will  only  suggest  the  following  five  princi- 
ples that  should  govern  our  procedure,  and  in  making  these  sug- 
gestions, I  feel  sure  that  I  stand  on  real  Jewish  ground,  and  voice 
the  truest  Jewish  sentiment  of  all  ages. 

(a)  Personal  Service. — In  former  days,  td  use  the  words  of  an- 
other,! all  the  offices  required  by  the  dead  were  performed  by  loving 


Intimations  here  and  there   show  how  hard  it  was  for  the  Jew  to  steer 

clear  of  the  heathen  and  Catholic  idea  of  intercession  for  the   dead  ;  e.  g. 

II.  Mace.  xii.  v.  38-46;  Sifre  Deut.  21,  9;  the  story  of  R.  Akiba  searching  for 

•  the  son  of  the  man  whose  spirit  roamed  about  restlessly  until  his  son  was 

found  to  recite  the  Kaddish. 

In  Mohammedan  countries,  the  Gaonim,  Sherira,  Nissim  and  Hai  pro- 
tested vigorously  against  the  introduction  of  the  custom  of  reciting  prayers 
and  giving  alms  for  the  dead,  but  in  Christian  countries  it  worked  itself  in 
without  resistance,  especially  during  and  after  the  Crusades. 

Sherira  said  that  all  the  pious  of  the  world  might  pray  ever  so  well,  and 
perform  the  most  commendable  deeds  of  charity,  and  yet  it  would  not  make 
the  guilty  innocent. 

Abraham,  bar  Hiyya,  of  the  eleventh  century,  said:  "He  who  thinks 
that  the  prayers  of  his  children  and  his  friends  will  avail  him  hereafter,  de. 
.ceives  himself  according  to  the  opinion  of  men  of  understanding;  for 
the  Thora  and  the  Rabbis  speak  only  of  the  influence  a  man's  virtues  or  in- 
iquities exert  upon  his  descendants,  while  the  Thora  never  says  that  the 
work  of  a  living  man  can  be  of  use  to  a  dead  man  excepting  it  be  the  resti- 
tution of  a  theft,"  loc.  cit.  p.  54. 

*v.  M.  K.  236;  Sab.  153a;  Yore  Deah,  $340. 

t"  How  Shall  We  Bury  Our  Dead?  "  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Hirsch,  p.  9. 
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hands,  not  by  hired  help.  The  body  was  washed  and  dressed,  the 
shroud  prepared,  the  coffin  fashioned,  the  bier  borne,  the  grave  dug 
and  closed  by  friends  of  the  departed.* 

As  far  as  possible  and  feasible  and  conformable  with  our  modern 
feelings,  this  custom  should  be  re-instituted  among  us,  and  our  men 
and  women  again  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  1DPI  mV'OJ  a  deed  of 
love  for  them,  and  the  highest,  as  it  is  the  last  honor  they  can  show 
the  dead,  if  with  their  own  hands  they  weave  the  chaplets  of  friend- 
ship and  love  over  the  coffin  and  the  grave. f 

(6)  Simplicity  and  Equality. — The  plain  linen  shroud,  the  cheap 
box  coffin, 'came  in  vogue  in  Israel  out  of  regard  for  the  feelings  .of 
the  poor,*  and  as  a  re-action  against  the  costly  funerals  which  so 


•Societies  for  the  care  and  interment  of  the  dead  have  been  traced  back 
to  the  Second  Commonwealth,  v.  Semachoth,  ch.  12.  Geiger's  Urschrift, 
p.  1L'3.  M.  K.'27/>.  cf.  Abraham's  Jewish  Life  in  M.  A.,  p.  333. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Empire,  the  Jews  in  Rome  had  collegia  funeraticia.' 
societies  to  give  loving  attention  to  the  dying  and  the  dead  (v.  SchuereHs 
/>!••  <:','iii:'/ii:l<'i','i-f<ixxtnit/  der  Juden  im  Rome  in  der  Kaiserzeit,  p.  10).  On  Jew- 
ish tombstones  have  been  found  the  inscriptions,  Pater  Synagogw  and  Mater 
Xi/itur/ogx, officials  whose  duties,  amongst  others,was  to  supervise  the  caring 
for  the  dead.  (v.  Berliner's  Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Rome,  I  p.  69;  cf. 
Keth.  86. 

t"  May  be  it  is  not  feasible  to  do  this  for  many  of  the  primary  prepara- 
tions. But  I  am  sure,  the  grave  should  be  covered  by  the  friends  assembled 
and  not  by  the  paid  attendants  of  the  cemetery  company.  Some  of  us  hesi- 
tate to  strew  the  earth  on  the  lowered  coffin  because  they  are  afraid  of  being 
charged  with  orthodoxy.  To  them  let  me  say  that  the  Shul'han  Arukh,  the 
i >ld  religious  code,  does  not  enjoin  this  act.  It  is  neither  orthodoxy  nor  lib- 
eral. Or  is  this  practice  neglected  because  it  smacks  of  sentimentality?  I, 
for  my  part,  detect  no  greater  sentimentality  in  this  than  can  be  imputed  to 
i  lie  sense  of  propriety  that  shuns  to  have  strangers  carry  the  coffin  to  the 
hearse,  but  assigns  this  duty  to  the  pallbearers.  But  I  can  glean  from  it 
a  truly  poetic  meaning.  I  learn  from  the  symbol  the  sweet  suggestion  that 
love  covers,  as  it  were,  the  couch  whereon  the  dear  ones  are  to  sleep  for 
aye." — Dr.  Ilirsch,  loo.  cit. 

;.M.  K.  'I'n.  D^'jy  h\y  pUD  'JSO  "It  is  a  custom  in  Israel  to  clothe  the 
dead  in  cheap  white  shrouds,  sewn  with  flax  thread  in  order  not  to  put  the 
poor  to  blush.  It  is  forbidden  to  be  buried  in  shrouds  of  silk  or  in  gold  em- 
hmidered  garments.  This  extravagance  is  not  even  permitted  fora  prince 
in  Israel,  because  it.  is  haughty,  immoral  and  an  aping  of  other  nations." — 
Maim.  II.  Ebel,  ch.  iv.  1  and  2  ;  v.  also  Yore  Deah,  $352. 
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frequently  proved  a  hardship  and  burden  to  the  people.*  This  ex- 
treme simplicity,  in  turn,  may  be  repulsive  to  our  assthetic  feelings- 
And  yet  in  view  of  the  needless  expensiveness,  the  indecent  display 
the  bootless  waste  at  our  modern  funerals,  it  is  both  timely  and 
necessary,  from  economic,  resthetic  and  ethical  reasons,  to  protest 
most  emphatically  against  the  wicked  expenditure  of  money,  the 
vulgar  sham  and  parade  practiced,  when  wilh  expensive  hardwood 
or  metallic  coffins  adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  we  interfere  with 
nature's  law  of  decomposition,  create  invidious  distinctions  between 
rich  and  poor,  burden  with  debt  those  not  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  demands  of  fashion,  and  waste  for  mere  show  the  money  which, 
according  to  the  old  Jewish  customs,  was  bestowed  commendably 
upon  the  poor. 

Already  in  talmudic  times  it  was  customary  to  deck  the  coffin 
with  myrtle-wreaths,  emblems  and  garlands  of  flowers  and  fruits, f 
but  when  we  contemplate  the  extravagance  now  practiced  in  the 
excess  of  floral  decorations  at  our  city  funerals ;  the  bad  taste 
shown  in  the  selection  for  Jewish  homes  of  "  gates  ajar,"  "  cross 


'"  At  one  time  the  funeral  was  more  burdensome  to  the  relatives  than 
was  the  (lying,  and  it  happened  that  relatives  would  abandon  their  dead  on 
account  of  the  expense  that  burial  would  entail,  until  Rabban  Gamaliel  II. 
(first  century)  expressed  the  wish  that  he  be  buried  in  linen  garments 
(despite  his  wealth  and  distinguished  position  as  Nassi).  After  this  exam- 
ple it  became  customary  in  Israel  to  wear  a  linen  shroud,  and  R.  Papa 
(fourth  century)  says  that  in  his  time  the  custom  was  general  to  expend  no 
more  than  a  zuz  (a  very  trifling  sum)  for  the  shroud."  M.  K.  276. 

From  Josephus  we  can  glean  some  idea  of  the  extravagance  practiced. 
Hyrcanus  pillaged  from  the  sepulchre  of  King  David  three  thousand  tal- 
ents (ant.  xiii.  8,  4),  and  Herod  took  "  furniture  of  gold  and  precious  goods 
that  were  laid  up  there ''  (ant.  xvi.  7,  1).  Herod  "  took  care  that  the  funeral 
of  Aristobulus  should  be  very  magnificent  by  making  great  preparations  of 
a  sepulchre  to  lay  his  body  in,  and  providing  a  great  quantity  of  spices  and 
burying  many  ornaments  together  with  him"  (ant.  xv.  3,  4).  At  Herod's 
funeral  "the  body  was  carried  upon  a  golden  bier,  embroidered  with  very 
precious  stones  of  great  variety,  and  it  was  covered  over  with  purple,  as 
well  as  the  body  itself;  he  had  also  a  diadem  upon  his  head,  and  above  it  a 
crown  of  gold,  and  held  a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand.  Five  hundred  of  his 
domestics  carried  spices."  (ant.  xvii.£,  3.)  cf.  Ber.  53o,and  Perles  Leichen- 
feierlichkeiten,  pp.  12,  20. 

tv.  Perles  Leichenfeierlichkeiten,  pp.  15  and  16. 
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and  anchor,'' doves  and  lambs;  the  manner  in  which  that  which 
should  be  a  tender,  thoughtful  act  of  love  on  the  part  of  the  nearest 
and  dearest  friends,  has  degenerated  into  such  a  cold,  social  for- 
mality that  people  oftentimes  feel  constrained  to  insert  with  the 
death  notice,  "please  omit  flowers,"  the  time  has  again  come  for  a 
vigorous  protest  in  behalf  of  simplicity  and  common  sense.* 

The  customs  of  large  funeral  corteges,  so  often  a  heavy  tax  on 
]    those  who  can  ill  afford  this  extra  burden  of  expense,  ought  also 
i    to  be  discouraged  :  and  at  least  in  our  large  cities,  where  cemeteries 
\  are  usually  far  distant,  the  rule  be  suggested  that  the  services  be 
J— practically  concluded  at  the  house,  and  only  such  persons  accom- 
pany the  remains  to  the  grave  as  may  be  personally  requested  to 
do  so. 

And  who  can  walk  through  our  cemeteries,  and  take  notice  of  the 
extravagance  displayed  now-a-days  in  the  erection  of  monuments 
but  will  deplore  this  futile  way  of  staying  the  waves  of  oblivion, 
this  maintaining  of  social  distinction  long  after  death,  this  prodigal 
waste  of  money.  In  one  cemetery  of  Chicago  over  two  millions  of 
dollars  are  invested  in  monuments.  Prof.  Shaler  says  :  "  The  cost 
of  property  contained  in  the  cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn  is  proba- 
bly as  great  as  that  of  Harvard  College.  It  is  many  times  as  great 
as  that  involved  in  all  the  school-buildings  belonging  to  the  people 
who  bury  their  dead  in  that  cemetery."  I  presume  there  is  enough 
money  superfluously  spent  on  monuments  every  year  in  every  fair- 
sized  Jewish  community  of  this  country  to  maintain  a  professor- 
ship at  the  Hebrew  Union  College.  Is  it  not  our  duty,  then,  as 
teachers  to  urge  simplicity  in  this  direction  also,  and  again  and 
again  remind  our  people,  especially  those  who  lead  in  such  matters 
that  deeds,  not  stones,  are  the  best  and  most  enduring  monuments. f 
(c)  Propriety.— No  arbitrary  rule  can  be  established  in  regard  to 
the  time  that  ought  to  elapse  between  death  and  the  funeral.  Much 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  disease  of  which  the  person  died, 


*In  1858  Leopold  Loew,in  an  article,  Blumtn  aufGraebcrn  (Nach.  Schriften 
III.)  pleiids  warmly  for  the  permissibility  of  decorating  graves.  To-day  the 
strongest  word  is  needed  to  warn  against  excesses. 


DH  Dmm    Jer.  Shek  ii.  7.    v.  Maim.    H.  Ebel  iv.  4.    Responset 
of  bar  Sheshet,  No.  421. 
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the  climate,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  sanitary  laws  of  the 
city.  Undue  haste  should,  of  course,  always  be  avoided.* 

In  recent  years  the  advisability  of  holding  funerals  from  the  syn- 
agog  rather  than  from  the  home  has  been  strenuously  advocated, 
because  the  synagog,  standing  for  religion,  is  the  place  where,  in 
the  solemn  presence  of  death,  religion  can  most  appropriately  speak 
its  consecrating  and  consoling  word;  because  better  decorum  will 
be  observed  when  all  the  sympathizing  friends  can  be  comfortably 
accommodated,  and  without  fear  of  danger  from  overcrowding  can 
listen  to  the  officiating  minister's  words ;  and  because  there  the 
Rabbi  can  better  express  the  sympathy  of  the  bereaved  congrega- 
tion, better  draw  a  lesson  from  the  life  of  the  deceased,  and  more 
effectively  give  utterance  to  the  hopes  and  consolations  of  his  faith. 

These  are  all  very  good  reasons,  and  they  have  the  support  of 
many  precedents  in  the  past.f  The  prejudice  against  bringing  a 
corpse  into  the  synagog  on  the  ground  of  nXQlB  "  uncleanness  "  does 
not  concern  us,  as  a  matter  of  course. J  And  yet  in  considering 
this  proposition,  we  must  not  leave  out  of  account  the  facts  that 
many  afflicted  mourners  shrink  from  a  public  ostentation  of  their 
grief,  and  that  the  privilege  might  be  abused  in  behalf  of  such  as 
are  unworthy  the  honor  of  a  public  funeral. 

It  would  appear  to  me  a  safe  rule  to  make  the  same  distinction 
now,  that  was  made  in  former  times  between  mourning  services  for 
the  private  man  who  lived  a  retired  life,  and  for  the  distinguished 
man  who  was  a  public  character  and  belonged  to  the  public. § 

If  the  deceased  was  an  inconspicuous  member  of  society,  let  the 


*This  reform  was  warmly  advocated  by  Moses  Mendelssohn  and  the 
Measfim  against  the  protests  of  the  hyper-orthodox  Emden  and  Ezechiel 
Landau,  v.  Graetz  xi..  pp.  31  and  164;  Zeitschrifi  fuer  die  Geschiclite  <le>- 
Juden  in  Deutschland,  iii.,  pp.  211,  etc. 

tMeg.  286.  DU1  h&  HBDH  )m  p'SDDI  Wherever  a  large  house  in  re- 
quired to  accommodate  the  mourners  (Kashi),  the  synagog  may  be  used  for 
the  funeral.  This  applies  especially  to  the  funeral  of  great  scholars  and 
teachers  (Maim.  H.  Teflla  xi.  7;  Yore  Dea,  §344, 19),  and  of  prominent  men 
in  the  community.  (Orach  Chayini,  $151,  1.) 

{In  this  respect  the  synagog  was  not  treated  like  the  temple  in  Jerusalem. 
The  corpses  of  friendless  strangers  might  be  kept  in  the  synagog  until  the 
interment.  (Meg.  286.) 

§T!T  hw  1DDH  and  DU1  5>B>  1SDH  Meg.  286. 
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sacred  privacy  of  life  not  be  disturbed  in  death ;  let  there  be  a  quiet 
tender  memorial  at  home,  and  let  the  services  consist  of  appropri- 
ate scriptural  readings,  a  breathing  of  sympathy  and  aspiration,  a 
word  of  commemoration  for  the  dead  and  of  companionship  with 
the  living. 

If  he  was  a  public  character,  one  who  in  his  life  made  himself  a 
part  of  the  community,  let  him  serve  once  more,  and  let  the  memo- 
rial service  be  held  in  the  temple  of  his  choice,  where  his  friends 
and  co-believers  were  wont  to  congregate,  and  let  public  voice  there 
.riven  to  the  most  prominent  lessons  his  life  teaches,  and  to  the 
principles  and  virtues  that  had  been  dearest  to  him. 

This  leads  me  to  a  consideration  of  the  funeral  sermon.  If  a 
funeral  sermon  must  be  preached— and  I  believe  it  is  wise  that  fol- 
lowing a  very  old  Jewish  precedent,*  a  free  word  be  spoken  at  the 
time  when  the  mysterious  visitant,  Death,  has  brought  sorrow  into 
a  home— here  more  than  elsewhere  propriety  should  rule  both  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  remarksf  and  the  length  of  time  consumed  in 
making  them.  Ordinarily  a  funeral  sermon  lasting  more  than  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes  is  an  t?SJ  najjj  a  torture  and  a  cruelty. 
And.  furthermore,  the  spoken  word  should  not  be  prostituted  into 
fulsome  praise  of  the  living  or  the  dead,  nor  should  it  aim  at 
opening  anew  the  fountain  of  tears  and  be  the  cause  for  those  sud- 
den outbursts  of  grief  that  remind  us  of  the  professional  wallers  of 
the  Orient.  It  should  rather  be  the  soft  word  that  will  minimize 
the  grief;  the  comforting  word  that  will  arouse  hope  and  encourage 
self-control ;  the  sympathetic  word  that  will  take  away  the  loneli- 
ness and  sadness  of  the  grave;  the  thoughtful  word  that  will  teach 
the  beneficence  of  death  whose  "  divine  wand  leads  the  generations 
forward";  the  earnest  word  teaching  that  though  a  dear  one  lies 
silent  in  his  chamber,  the  responsibilities  and  relations  of  life  go 
on  just  the  same,  and  the  duty  of  the  survivors  is  to  take  up  with 
new  and  holy  fortitude  the  unfinished  tasks,  and  willingly  to  bend 
their  shoulders  to  the  added  burden;  the  reminiscent  word  that 
will  make  the  story  of  service,  virtue  and  self-sacrifice  inspire  imi- 
tation and  radiate  sunlight  into  the  home  from  which  a  dear  one 
has  departed. 

*  v.  Hamburger  II.,  art.  Leichfureile.    Zunz  Oott.  Vort.,  '1  ed.  p.  347. 
•'v.  Maybaum's  Honiiletik.  p.  88,  etc. 
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It  is  always  a  very  delicate  question  to  decide  what  to  do  and 
say  at  the  funeral  of  a  suicide,  and  in  view  of  the  alarming  increase 
of  suicidal  cases  in  our  day  among  Jews  as  well  as  non-Jews,  the 
question  ought  to  receive  a  candid  and  frank  treatment. 

In  Semachoth  (ch.  ii.  1)  it  says:  "No  forms  of  mourning  shall 
be  observed  for  him  who  deliberately  takes  his  own  life.  Rabbi 
Ismael  said  :  '  We  should  exclaim,  woe  unto  him  who  has  fallen 
aside,  woe  unto  him  who  has  fallen  aside  !'  But  Rabbi  Akiba  ob- 
jected :  '  Say  nothing  at  all,  neither  bless  him  nor  curse  him.'  The 
rule  is  not  to  rend  the  garments,  bare  the  shoulders,  or  preach  a 
funeral  sermon  for  the  suicide;  but  the  friends  shall  as  usual 
arrange  themselves  in  two  rows  and  express  to  the  mourners  the 
customary  words  of  comfort,  because  this  is  for  the  honor  of  the 
living.  In  fact,  in  all  cases  of  suicide  this  shall  be  the  general  rule 
of  procedure :  Whatever  redounds  to  the  honor  of  the  living,  do ; 
whatever  is  not  done  out  of  consideration  for  the  living,  refrain 
from  doing."* 

In  the  spirit  of  Rabbi  Akiba,  who  regards  the  self-destroyer  with 
the  utmost  charity,  and  out  of  deference  to  the  dead  would  not 
have  the  slightest  reflection  cast  upon  him,  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  bury  the  suicide  by  himself  in  a  secluded  corner  of  the  ceme- 
tery^ nor  would  I  favor  that  an  uncharitable  or  unkind  word  be 
spoken  at  the  house  to  inflict  still  greater  grief  upon  the  unfortunate 
family.  A  tender  consideration  should  be  felt  for  the  soul-struggles 
and  unhealthy  nervous  condition  of  the  suicide;  and,  after  all, 
Sin  DT6&6  aStron  judgment  belongs  to  God,  not  to  man.J  And 
yet  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  now  deliberately  take  their 
lives  with  their  own  hands,  because  they  are  too  cowardly  to  face 
the  adversities  of  life,  and  too  selfish  to  endure  suffering  and  benr 
the  burdens  of  existence,  too  proud  to  face  the  world,  stripped  of 
their  wealth  and  too  weak  to  begin  the  struggle  anew,  it  seems  to 
me  not  only  timely,  but  necessary,  a  moral  duty  in  the  very  pres- 
ence of  the  bier  to  speak  a  deliberate,  fearless,  earnest  word  about 
the  awful  sinfulness,  selfishness  and  cowardice  of  self-destruction. 


*v.  Also  Maimonides,  H.  Kbel  i.  11 ;  Yore  Deah,  §3-ir>. 
f'The  bodies  of  such  as  kill  themselves  should  be  exposed  till  the  sun  be 
set  without  burial."     (Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  iii.  S,  :>.) 
{Dent.  1,  17;  32,  35;  Maim.  H.  Rozeach  ii.  1. 
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(d)  Rationality. — Many  volumes  will  not  suffice  to  record  all  the 
superstitions  and  superstitious  practices  to  which  the  mysterious- 
ness  of  death  and  the  hereafter  has  given  rise.     Accordingly  the 
Bible,  which  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  superstition,  puts  in  the  form 
of  rigid  prohibitory  laws  many  of  the  superstitions  connected  with 
the  ordinary  funeral  rites  of  ancient  Oriental  nations.     In  fact,  the 
Bible  does  not  tell  us  what  we  shall  do  at  funerals ;  it  only  tells  us 
that  superstitions  irrational,  cruel  funeral  rites  are  abominations 
unworthy  of  a  chosen  people  (Deut.  xiv.  1,  2),  incompatible  with 
human  perfection  (Dent,  xviii.  11  and  12). 

In  the  same  spirit  must  we  combat  the  later  superstitions  that 
took  root  in  Israel,  whether  they  sprang  up  on  Jewish  soil  origi- 
nally, or  were  transplanted  from  the  customs  of  surrounding  na- 
tions and  religions,  e.  g.,  covering  the  mirror,*  removing  the  coffin 
with  the  feet  of  the  corpse  forward,!  spilling  out  water,  washing  the 
hands, J  throwing  a  lock  into  the  grave,  etc. 

Asa  matter  of  course,  we  must  be  consistent  with  ourselves,  and 
in  our  rites  and  ritual  not  continue  practices  and  sentiments  which 
were  born  from  a  belief  in  bodily  resurrection, §  or  which  reflect  the 
gloom  and  excesses  of  despair  rather  than  the  sunlight  and  mod- 
eration of  hope  and  resignation.! 

(e)  Self-Restraint. — In  case  of  a  death  in  the  family,  the  natural 
inclination   is  to  give  way  to  excessive  grief.     Primitive  nations 
simply  abandon  themselves  to  their  grief,  and  emotional  and  dem- 


*  v.  Das  Verhaengen  der  Sfiie.gfl  im  Sterbezimmer,  etc.,  by  Dr.  Adolph  Moses, 
Zeitgeist,  vol.  I.  p.  146. 

tSo  that  the  ghost  will  not  find  his  way  back.  v.  "  Primitive  Ghost  an<l 
His  Relations,"  by  James  G.  Frayer.  Pop.  Sc.  Monthly,  xxvii.  p.  (172. 

jBarring  the  ghost  by  means  of  water.    Ibid.  pp.  675  and  680. 

(je.  g.,  putting  things  into  the  coffin  to  be  used  or  admired  hereafter,  or 
throwing  grass  over  the  head  and  saying:  "He  will  rise  from  death  like 
grass  from  the  earth." 

II"  Why  should  the  last  memories  of  the  forms  of  our  dear  ones  be  so 
clouded  with  artilicial  gloom,  with  the  grim  crape  at  the  door,  the  lowered 
curtain,  the  darkened  house?  Let  the  calm  be  illuminated  with  all  the 
sunlight  available.  .  .  Black  is  a  false  symbol.  Death  is  not  an  enemy,  but 
a  friend.  Its  symbol  should  be  light,  and  not  darkness;  it  should  suggest 
hope,  and  not  despair." — .Tenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 
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onstrative  people,  like  Orientals,  exercise  barely  any  self-control  in 
the  presence  of  death.  Travelers  inform  us  they  show  the  same 
lack  of  self-restraint  to-day 'they  did  thousands  of  years  ago. 
"Herodotus  tells  us  that  when  any  one  died  in  Egypt,  all  the 
females  of  his  family  covering  their  heads  and  faces  with  mud,  ran 
through  the  streets  with  their  bosoms  exposed,  striking  themselves 
and  uttering  loud  lamentations.  Twenty  centuries  before  Heredotus 
there  were  pictured  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs  in  Egypt  representa- 
tions which  are  fresh  to-day  of  wailing  women  mourning  over  the 
dead,  their  heads  uncovered,  their  hair  disheveled,  their  bosoms 
bared,  flinging  their  arms  or  beating  their  breasts,  or  tearing  their 
hair,  or  throwing  mud  on  their  heads  in  demonstration  of  their  sor- 
row, while  the  wife  with  similar  expressions  of  grief  crouches  at  the 
feet  of  her  dead  husband.''* 

The  Bible  ordains  no  laws  of  mourning.  It  mentions  the  pre- 
vailing customs  of  employing  wailing  women, f  wearing  sackcloth 
and  ashes,  rending  garments,  sitting  on  the  ground,  etc.,  but  strives 
to  impose  self-restraint  and  to  prevent  wild  outbursts  of  rebellious 
lamentation.*  Upon  the  same  theory  the  rabbis  said  ^~;~2  "7" 
^2X3  ^p^Cn  "in  mourning  customs  the  law  sides  with  him  who 
favors  leniency.;; 

It  seems  repugnant  to  a  sensitive  nature  to  prescribe  how  long 
and  in  what  manner  he  shall  mourn  for  his  beloved  ;  but  the  object 
of  the  many  rabbinical  laws  was  only  to  imbue  piety,  to  teach  men 
to  show  the  proper  public  respect  to  the  dead  from  an  Oriental 
point  of  view,  to  instruct  them  to  restrain  the  selfishness  of  grief, 


•Tnimbull's  "  Studies  in  Oriental  Social  Life,"  pp.  140,  etc. 

-An  Oriental  woman  may  indeed,  in  tlie  hour  of  her  bereavement,  send 
for  hired  wailers  to  sound  in  her  ears  the  crips  of  sorrow  that  are  in  keeping 
with  her  sad  feelings;  but  she  would  never  think  of  sending  at  such  a  time 
for  hired  milliners  and  dressmakers  to  arrange  attractive  articles  of  dress 
of  the  choicest  mourning-material  available,  and  in  the  most  tasteful  style 
of  the  current  mourning  garb.  She  may  put  too  high  a  value  on  the 
bottled  tears  of  sympathy  tiven  to  her  by  her  mourning  friends,  but  she 
would  never  think  of  adorning  herself  with  jet  jewelry  as  a  token  of  her 
comfortless  sorrow."— Ibid.  p.  187. 

{Lev.  19,  28 ;  21,  5 ;  Dent.  14,  1. 
§M.  K.  is./. 
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to  impart  a  holier  calm  in  the  presence  of  the  inevitable,  a  deeper 
trust  in  God,  a  more  willing  submission  to  His  will. 

In  this  spirit  should  we  mourn  for  our  dead.  We  must  not  allow 
our  grief  to  overlay  us;  we  must  master  it  by  a  pious  resignation 
to  God's  decree.  It  is  as  much  a  virtue  to  exercise  self-control  at 
the  coffin  as  at  the  banquet  table.  Indeed,  it  is  by  this  self-restraint 
that  a  man  betrays  true  culture,  and  it  is  by  this  self-restraint  that 
|  Israel  is  to  show  his  superiority  to  the  nations.  (Dent.  xiv.  2.) 

Accordingly,  should  death  enter  a  home,  I  would  deem  it  emi- 
Ojnently  becoming  that  the  mourners  show  their  respect  for  the  dead 
ceasing  to  follow  their  daily  avocations  for  three  days,  if  possi- 
ble, and  by  remaining  at  home  during  this  period  if  it  will  not 
interfere  with  the  performance  of  important  public  duties.  It  ia 
most  appropriate  to  hold  religious  services  at  the  house  during 
these  days,  and  to  read  selections  from  our  religious  literature ;  but 
in-as-much  as  we  have  practically  abolished  all  Orientalism  from  the 
synagog,  and  in  everyday  life  have  altogether  ceased  to  express  our 
feelings  after  the  pattern  of  Orientals,  it  is  out  of  all  reason  to 
retain  Oriental  modes  of  mourning  which  never  have  been  exclu- 
sively Jewish  and  to  sit  on  the  floor,  rend  the  garments,  remove  the 
covering  of  the  feet,  refrain  from  shaving,  etc.  We  can  therefore 
commend  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Breslau  Conference  in 
1846: 

1.  The  custom  of  tearing  a  rent  in  the  clothes,  letting  the  beard 
grow,  sitting  on  the  floor,  removing  the  leather  covering  of  the  feet 
and  the  prohibition  to  wash,  bathe,  or  tender  greeting,  having  lost 
all  meaning  and  religious  validity  in  our  day,  and  being  repulsive 
to  our  religious  feelings,  should  be  abolished. 

2.  It  is  advisable  for  the  mourner  to  remain  at  home  three  days, 
not  seven,  counting  from  the  day   of  the  funeral,  provided  higher 
duties  and  health  permit. 

3.  It  is  further  advisable  that  the  mourner  close  his  business 
altogether  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  if  possible ;  but  while  he  re- 
mains at  home  the  two  subsequent  days,  others  may  attend  to  his 
affairs.* 


*v.  Proceedings  of  Breslau  Conference,  p.  314. 
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I  would  further  commend  that  out  of  respect  for  the  dead,  Kad~ 
dish  be  recited  at  the  synagog  twelve  months,  not  eleven.* 

(/)  The  Ritual. — The  ritual  should  be  brief,  comforting,  sugges- 
tive, rational. 

For  use  in  both  the  home  or  temple  and  the  cemetery,  I  commend 
with  some  modification  the  service  which  appeared  in  the  unrevised 
edition  of  the  Union  Prayer-book,  and  I  would  suggest  that  it  be 
referred  for  revision  to  an  editorial  committee,  who  shall  submit 
this,  together  with  other  appropriate  selections  from  Scriptures,  to 
the  next  Conference.  When  adopted,  this  and  the  marriage  and 
confirmation  agendas  submitted  to  previous  Conferences  might  be 
worked  into  a  Jewish  Minister's  Handbook. 

SERVICES    FOR   THE   HOUSE   OF   MOURNING. 

In  most  of  our  communities  it  is  customary  to  hold  services  in 
the  house  of  mourning  three  evenings.  Volume  I.  of  the  Union 
Prayer-book  contains  a  service  for  such  occasions.  In  olden  times 
it  was  characteristically  customary  at  such  services  to  read  and 
expound  some  portion  of  Jewish  literature.  In  lieu  thereof,  I  have 
often  found  it  a  grateful  task  to  give  expression  at  such  times  to  a 
few  carefully  conceived  thoughts  on  such  themes  as  immortality, 
meaning  of  the  shortness  of  life,  the  goodness  and  justice  of  God, 
providence,  the  blessing  of  adversity,  etc.  I  throw  this  out  merely 
as  a  suggestion.-  And  I  would  further  suggest  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  by  the  Conference  to  prepare  at  some  future  time  a 
booklet  which,  after  the  style  of  the  old  Qiin  12D  shall  contain 
carefully  selected  and  carefully  translated  portions  of  Jewish  liter- 
ature, which  shall  serve  as  private  readings  for  those  who  have  been 
afflicted  and  yearn  for  a  hopeful  word,  and  which  shall  arm  against 
despair,  and  prepare  for  his  coming  those  who  will  one  day  have  to 
welcome  the  visit  of  that  divine  messenger  who  sooner  or  later  will 
enter  every  home.f  "  If  the  funeral  sermon  is  to  be  of  real  help- 


*That  the  souls  of  the  wicked  are  judged  twelve  months,  and  that  were 
Kaddish  said  a  whole  year,  the  presumption  would  be  that  the  deceased 
was  a  wicked  person,  is  a  superstition  which  we  should  discountenance. 

tThis  new  "  Book  of  Life "  must  avoid  all  superstition,  Kabbalism,  etc., 
and  give  the  rational  explanation  of  Jewish  funeral  customs.  From  the 
wide  range  of  Jewish  literature,  ancient  and  modern,  so  much  valuable 
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fulness,  it  must  be  preached  long  before  the  crape  is  on  the  door." 
If  the  consolations  of  religion  are  to  serve  the  sorrowing,  they 
must  be  contemplated  long  before  the  grave  has  been  dug.  Only 
when  ncn  "I  mS1  DQ1S  in  the  sunlight  of  their  joy  men  see 
and  feel  the  loving-kindness  of  God  «n  h$b  il^EH  ""Dy  ITW  PI^Sl 
will  they  be  able  to  find  comfort  in  His  presence  when  the  gloom 

•  and  darkness  of  sorrow  encompass  them. 

In  Jewish  literature  it  has  since  the  days  of  the  prophets  been 
\  a  rhetorical  and  stylistic  rule  to  end  every  sad  theme  with  an  ex- 

-Jjaression  of  hope  and  comfort.  And  so  I  conclude  this  funeral 
subject  with  a  sentiment  from  the  Book  of  Daniel,  which  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  a  comforting  contemplation  for  the  teacher 

njn  chyh  traDiM  n^-.n  'p-nxo!  yp-in  ".nra  ivnp  c^spcm  "  And 

they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament, 
and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever 
and  ever."  (xii.  3.) 


archeological,  religious  and  ethical  material  may  be  gathered  that  we  need 
not  hesitate  to  throw  away  much  of  the  rubbish  that  has  been  oiled  up  in 
the  old  D"P1 13D  and  need  not  lay  bare  our  ignorance  and  poverty  by  bor- 
rowing from  non-Jewish  sources. 

As  a  tentative  table  of  contents,  I  would  suggest : 

1.     Selections  from  Bible,  Apocrypha,  Philo,  Josephus. 

L'.     Selections  from  Talmud  and  Midrash. 

3.  Selections  from  mediaeval  philosophers. 

4.  Selections  from  testaments  and  ethical  writings. 

6.  Selections  from   Jewish   writings   in   all  modern  languages:  history 
biography,  philosophy,  liturgy,  etc. 

'i      Martyrologies. 

7.  Descriptions  of  old  cemeteries. 

8.  Explanation  of  funeral  and  mourning  customs. 

9.  Appropriate  inscriptions. 
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[APPENDIX  E.] 

H  ]few  Morfcs  about  ifuneral  IReforms. 


By  Leo.  M.  Franklin,  Omaha. 


To  the  Gentlemen  of  the  C.  C.  A.  R.  : 

DEAR  COLLEAGUES  :— It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  yield  to  cir- 
cumstances which  compel  me  this  year  to  forego  the  pleasure  of 
participating  in  your  deliberations,  the  more  so  that  I  have  been 
honored  by  your  worthy  executive  committee  with  an  invitation  to 
assist  in  the  discussion  of  the  paper  on  "  Funeral  Reforms."  At  the 
suggestion  of  my  friend  and  teacher,  Dr.  Mielziner,  I  beg  to  submit 
a  few  thoughts  that  have  occured  to  me  relative  to  this  most  im- 
portant matter,  though  I  doubt  not  that  the  gentleman  to  whom 
has  been  assigned  the  task  of  writing  the  principal  paper  on  this 
subject  will  be  led  by  his  larger  experience  to  treat  more  exhaus- 
•  tively  of  the  very  abuses  that  occur  to  me  as  the  ones  that  should 
be  remedied. 

It  needs  no  more  than  a  surface  study  of  the  subject  to  convince 
us  of  two  things.  First,  that  the  abuses  which  is  essential  for  us  to 
correct  represent  largely  but  one  phase  of  that  eager  clamoring  for 
sham  and  show  which  has  invaded  every  part  of  our  most  sacred 
ceremonials,  funerals,  weddings  and  confirmations  alike ;  and,  sec- 
ond, that  the  reforms  to  be  encouraged  do  not  necessitate  the  intro- 
duction of  new  and  untried  measures,  but  rather  a  return  to  that 
beautiful  simplicity  which  in  former  years  characterized  the  Jewish 
funeral,  and  which  emphasized  in  death  what  was  too  frequently 
denied  in  life — the  absolute  equality  of  men.  Of  course,  I  am 
speaking  of  the  restoration  of  those  beautiful  essentials  of  the 
burial  rites,  and  not  of  those  multitudinous  forms  which  we  of  the 
reform  school  have  long  since  relegated  to  the  realms  of  the  obso- 
lete. 
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Perhaps  it  is  simply  the  result  of  unsettled  social  conditions ; 
perhaps  it  is  the  inevitable  curse  of  an  age  in  which  materialism 
is  rampant.  But  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  our 
day  there  seems  to  be  a  competitive  struggle  among  people  to  outdo 
one  another  in  making  every  occasion  in  life,  the  most  sacred  as 
well  as  the  most  frivolous,  an  excuse  for  display.  From  this  mad 
competition,  this  foolish  desire  to  excel,  even  the  rites  of  burial  have 
not  escaped.  Indeed,  the  conditions  are  not  altogether  unlike  those 
I  which,  according  to  history's  record,  prevailed  to  a  marked  degree 
^_j_previous  to  the  time  of  R.  Gamliel,  when  it  was  said  that  the  fear 
of  burial  expenses  was  worse  than  that  of  death  itself.  We  institute 
this  comparison  especially  because  it  was  this  great  teacher  who  is 
supposed  to  have  introduced  into  Judaism  the  custom  of  burying 
the  dead  in  the  simple  linen  shroud.  Seeing  the  hardship  entailed 
upon  the  poor  by  the  large  expense  of  the  fancy  burial  clothes  then 
in  vogue,  he  ordered  that  persons  should  be  buried  only  in  linen, 
and  to  emphasize  the  teaching  provided  in  his  will  that  he  himself 
should  be  interred  with  the  utmost  simplicity.  From  this  time  the 
custom  became  general  among  the  Jews.  His  grandson,  R.  Juda  I, 
carried  the  spirit  of  this  provision  even  further  by  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  garments,  and  later  it  became  customary  to  inter  the  dead  in 
one  garment,  the  cost  of  which  did  not  exceed  one  suz.  (Moed 
Koton  27  b.) 

While  not  in  any  sense  advocating  a  return  to  such  absolute 
limitation  in  the  details  of  burial,  I  can  not  but  believe  that  it 
would  be  of  inestimable  benefit  could  the  rabbis  of  to-day  rise  in 
the  spirit  of  R.  Gamliel,  and  by  word  and  work  bring  about  a  restor- 
ation of  that  beautiful  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  burial  which 
prevailed  so  long  among  the  Jews,  and  which  made  death  a  mighty 
teacher  to  the  living.  It  was  a  beautiful  embodiment  of  the  words 
proclaiming  the  vanity  of  earthly  things,  ^  b?~  HD11  WI03.  fc^>  ""2 
:1TD2  "Pint*  Vi"1  "that  in  his  death  man  takes  nothing  along;  his 
honor  goes  not  with  him  to  the  grave." 

I  trust  that  I  am  not  intruding  upon  the  ground  which  rightly 
belongs  to  my  worthy  colleague  if  I  here  note  a  few  of  the  reforms 
which  suggest  themselves  to  me  as  being  worthy  of  our  whole- 
hearted encouragement.  The^e  concern  themselves  with  the  funeral 
proper  and  the  mourning  rites.  Of  the  former  I  need  say  but  little. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  to  my  mind  all  things  pertaining  to  the 
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funeral  should  be  arranged  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  and  should, 
so  far  as  possible,  be  uniform  in  all  cases.  Of  course,  respect  for 
the  feelings  of  the  living  must  not  be  neglected  in  these  matters. 
Death  must  not  be  made  any  more  gruesome  than  it  naturally  is, 
but  I  fail  to  see  wherein  a  costly  shroud,  a  gorgeous  casket  and  an 
elaborate  display  of  flowers  can  drive  away  the  terrors  which  belong 
to  death,  when  a  simple  coffin  emblematic  of  the  vanity  of  earthly 
treasures,  and  the  pure  white  shroud  symbolic  of  innocence,  and 
both  together  emphasizing  the  final  equality  of  men,  are  its  accout- 
rements. Display  of  every  kind  should  be  eliminated  from  the 
funeral  arrangements.  And  yet,  inconsistent  as  at  first  glance  it 
may  appear,  I  would  heartily  favor  the  movement  already  intro- 
duced by  some  of  our  colleagues  of  conducting  all  funerals  from 
the  synagogue.  All  rabbis  have  experienced  not  only  the  incon- 
venience, but  the  irreverence  that  frequently  plays  so  prominent  a 
part  in  funerals  conducted  from  the  home.  Nor  are  such  annoy- 
ances avoidable  when  the  funeral  rites  are  conducted  in  cramped 
and  narrow  quarters,  as  is  usually  the  case,  for  it  is  only  seldom 
that  the  home  is  able  to  accommodate  the  hosts  of  people  drawn 
either  by  hallowed  friendship  or  idle  curiosity  to  assist  in  paying 
the  last  honors  to  the  departed.  Besides,  were  all  funerals  held  in 
the  synagogue  unreasonable  display  could  be  limited  by  congrega- 
tional enactment,  and  a  greater  uniformity  would  necessarily  be  the 
result.  Indeed,  I  think  that  the  good  influence  of  such  a  movement 
would  be  two-sided,  for  correcting  the  prevalent  abuses  of  funerals 
on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  it  would  lend  to  the  temple  itself  a 
greater  sanctity  by  associating  with  it  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
the  most  sacred  and  hallowed  of  memories.  If  the  funeral  rites 
constitute  a  religious  ceremony  (and  there  are  few  who  will  deny 
that  they  do),  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  conducted  in 
the  synagogue.  True,  Judaism  is  primarily  a  religion  of  life  and 
of  hope,  and  a  protest  against  the  so-called  death  religions  of  the 
Orient,  but  when  death  may  be  made  a  teacher  of  the  living,  it  be- 
comes an  embodiment  of,  rather  than  a  contradiction  to,  the  spirit 
of  Jewish  teachings  and  of  Jewish  thoughts. 

In  the  encouragement  of  greater  simplicity  and  uniformity  in  the 
funeral  arrangements,  the  rabbi  can  wield  a  mighty  influence.  One 
of  the  worst  features  of  the  modern  funeral  is  the  prevalent  extrava- 
gance in  the  expenditure  of  money.  The  best  method  of  correcting 
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this  error  would  be  to  convince  people  of  the  greater  beauty  of  that 
simplicity  which  formerly  characterized  the  Jewish  burial,  and  to 
persuade  them  that  if  money  must  be  lavishly  expended  to  show 
honor  to  the  dead,  it  should  be  done  for  the  living  in  the  cause  of 
charity,  humanity  and  education.  No  one  is  in  a  better  position 
to  inculculate  this  teaching  than  is  the  Rabbi. 

\  The  Mosaic  Code  has  no  exact  legislation  relative  to  mourning, 
and  its  provisions  are  in  the  main  prohibitive  of  the  depravity  and 
barbarity  that  marked  the  mourning  of  the  heathens.  Thus  Deut- 

_jtronomy  xiv.  1,  prohibits  any  disfigurement  of  the  body  as  a  sign 
of  mourning,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  law  is  reflected  in  the 
words  of  Joel  ii.  13  :  "  Rend  your  hearts  and  not  your  garments,  and 
return  unto  the  Lord  your  God,  for  long  suffering  and  merciful  is 
He,"  etc. 

However,  in  the  course  of  ages  the  mourning  customs  of  the  Jews, 
like  those  of  other  peoples,  surrounded  themselves  with  forms 
which  to  us  seem  unappealing.  To  these  belonged  the  custom  of 
"Sitting  Shiva  "  for  a  period  of  seven  days,  during  which  time,  as 
you  know,  the  mourner  sat  on  the  floor  or  on  a  low  stool,  abstained 
from  all  manner  of  work,  greeted  no  friend  nor  companion,  was  care- 
less of  his  personal  appearance  and  the  like.  While  still  observed 
in  its  minutest  details  by  the  orthodox,  the  reformer  of  to-day  has 
shorn  this  custom  of  its  disagreeable  elements,  and  has  limited  the 
time  of  its  observance  to  a  period  of  three  days.  The  custom  which 
obliged  the  near  relatives  of  the  dead  to  make  a  Jplp  or  rent  in 
their  garments  as  a  token  of  their  sorrow  is,  I  am  glad  to  say,  dis- 
appearing even  among  the  conservative  Jews. 

The  one  mourning  custom  which  seems  destined  to  survive  the 
ravages  of  time  is  the  Kaddish,  and  of  this  I  beg  to  say  a  few  words. 
In  treating  of  this  subject,  we  must  of  course  cast  aside  that  senti- 
ment which  naturally  clings  to  a  custom  reverenced  at  once  for  its 
antiquity,  and  solemnified  by  its  associations  with  the  things  most, 
hallowed  in  our  minds.  What  I  wish  to  urge  is  that  the  Kaddish- 
should  be  made  intelligible  to  the  people,  who,  in  their  ignorance, 
imagine  that  it  is  a  mass  for  the  souls  of  the  departed,  and  that  the 
repetition  of  it  constitutes  the  chief  duty  that  the  Jew  owes  to  his 
religion.  Did  they  speak  the  Kaddish  in  the  language  best  under- 
stood by  them  such  misapprehension  and  consequent  superstition 
would  be  absolutely  impossible.  To  translate  the  Kaddish  into  the 
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vernacular  would  be  but  to  do  what  has  been  done  before,  as  a  re- 
view of  its  development  will  clearly  indicate.  The  exact  date  of  the 
compilation  of  the  Kaddish,  for  it  is  certainly  a  compilation,  is 
uncertain.  Extracts  of  it  are  quoted  by  teachers  of  the  first,  second 
and  third  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  but  whether  it  existed 
before  that  time  there  is  no  means  of  knowing.  In  its  original 
sense  the  Kaddish  was  an  expression  of  Messianic  expectations— of 
the  hope  that  a  redeemer  would  come.  At  first  there  were  various 
forms  of  this  prayer.  In  one  form  it  was  said  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  study  of  the  Law,  because  in  it  was  uttered  a  prayer  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  things  ordained  in  the  law.  There  was  one  form 
which  was  especially  for  the  learned. 

Its  character  as  a  prayer  purely  for  mourners  was  not  taken  on 
until  the  time  of  the  crusades,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries, when  martyrs  fell  by  thousands  at  the  altars  of  their  faith.  At 
first  the  Kaddish  was  designed  especially  as  a  prayer  for  the  repose 
of  the  souls  of  these  martyrs.  Its  fundamental  idea,  as  even  the 
Talmud  admits,  >vas  that  of  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  and  the 
thought  that  in  times  of  sadness  as  well  as  in  the  hours  of  gladness 
we  should  praise  the  Author  of  all  things. 

And  now  I  wish  to  emphasize  a  fact  that  is  of  prime  importance 
in  this  connection.  The  Kaddish  as  it  is  before  us  is  not  only  con- 
siderably shorter  in  length  than  it  was  at  first,  but  it  is  not  in  its 
original  language.  Originally  the  Kaddish  was  to  a  great  extent 
a  compilation  of  Bible  sentences,  in  which  was  sung  the  praise  of 
God  and  His  great  name.  The  sentences  were,  of  course,  originally 
Hebrew.  But  our  Kaddish  is  not  Hebrew;  it  is  Aramaic.  And  the 
question  arises,  How  came  this  change  about?  And  thus  authori- 
ties answer : 

During  and  after  the  Hebrew's  second  commonwealth  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  having  forgotten  their  mother  tongue,  spoke  Aramaic,  the 
language  of  the  country  and  the  time  in  which  they  lived.  Now 
the  rabbis  of  old,  narrow  in  some  things  though  perhaps  they  were 
when  measured  by  our  standards,  realized  that  to  people  who  had 
forgotten  the  Hebrew,  the  repetition  of  the  Kaddish  in  its  original 
form  would  be  a  mere  mockery,  and  therefore  that  men  might  know 
what  they  were  saying,  and  that  their  prayers  might  be  more  than 
empty  sound,  they  translated  it  into  their  current  language — the 
Aramaic. 
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The  application  of  this  circumstance  to  the  conditions  of  this 
present  time  is  clear  enough.  If  the  rabbis  of  antiquity  could 
make  the  Kaddish  intelligible,  and  hence  truly  sacred  by  trans- 
lating it  into  the  vernacular,  why  shall  not  we  ?  Why  shall  we 
foster  a  spirit  of  blind  superstition  in  our  people  when,  by  trans- 
\  posing  the  Kaddish  into  English  or  German,  and  in  a  form  to  meet 
(lie  spiritual  needs  of  men,  it  can  be  made  the  means  of  uplifting 
worship  and  sanctifying  life  ? 

I  But  one  word  more  in  this  connection.  In  most  congregations 
Jihe  custom  still  prevails  for  mourners  to  rise  during  the  Kaddish 
prayer.  This,  I  believe,  is  made  by  man}'  an  opportunity  for  un- 
necessary display,  and  it  should  be  remedied  if  possible.  To  my 
mind  it  can  sooner  be  accomplished  by  having  the  entire  congrega- 
tion rise  during  this  part  of  the  service  than  by  seeking  to  have  the 
mourners  retain  their  seats,  as  prejudice  and  superstition  would 
alike  combat  against  the  introduction  of  such  a  reform. 

Many  are  the  abuses  that  have  grown  up  among  us  in  regard  to 
mourning  customs,  and  hence  great  is  the  need  of  reform.  But 
others,  better  fitted  than  I  for  the  task,  will  suggest  the  needed  re- 
forms to  you.  What  I  have  said  will  doubtless  be  repeated  in 
clearer  form  by  them,  and  the  best  that  I  can  hope  for  is  that  the 
few  suggestions  herein  made  will  assure  my  colleagues  that  though 
necessarily  absent  from  the  Conference,  I  do  not  wish  to  shirk  the 
duty  that  devolves  upon  me  with  the  honor  of  the  invitation  to 
speak  a  word  upon  this  subject.  May  God  speed  the  work  of  the 
convention,  and  may  the  results  attained  redound  to  the  glory  of 
Israel's  cause. 
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[APPENDIX  F.] 

(5ibt  e0  Dolmen  im  3ufcentbum  ? 


lion  Dr.  B.  Telsembai,  Chicago. 

.  3uli  1896,  Dot  bet  Gdittat  Uonference  of  »metican  SRabbiS  in  rottomifee. 


©erne  entfpredje  id)  ber  on  micfj  crgangenen  cljrenben  @inlabung,  nor 
2if)nen,  ^reunbe  unb  KoKegen,  cincn  SSortrng  u'ber  irgenb  ctn  2b,ema  311 
h.alten,  ba§  id)  mir  felber  miibjen  tonne.  s3lHein  bnrd)  bic  mir  jngefhinbene 
greifjeit  in  ber  2Baf)l  meineS  St)cma§  bin  id)  sor  cin  embarras  de  richesse 
fleftedt.  SSoriiber  fofl  id)  reben  ?  ®o§  gelb  ber  aBiffciifdjnft  be§  3uben= 
tb,um§  iff  }o  aufeevovbentlid)  meit,  nnb  bie  3"^  bcr  BOH  un§  311  Ibjcnbcn 
?lufgaben  ift  fo  aujjerorbentlid)  grojj,  bnfe  ma"  in  einc  gemiffc  58erlegcn()eit 
fommt,  menn  man  einen  einjflncn  ^iinft  jur  SBcfpredjung  (jerciitSgrcifen  foil. 
<So  geftotten  @ie  mir  bcnn,  bafj  id)  fjeutc  meinen  SBeitrng  licfere  jiir  (?.ror= 
terung  eine§  JfjcmaS,  bn§  erft  neuerbtngS  mieber  con  Seitcn  eminenter  jt'ibU 
jdjer  ©eleljrten,  roie  j.  SB.  son  5Jhof.  @d;ed)ter  in  Sambribge  nnb  9lnbcrn, 
jum  ©egenftnnb  oon  58cjpred)iingcn  gcmad)t  tuorben  ift.  3d)  merbe  Dor  %§= 
nen  ii  6  e  r  ®  o  g  m  e  n  i  in  3  n  b  e  n  t  Ij  u  m  reben. 

SBo§  ift  benn  unter  eincm  ®ogmn  }ii  oerfteljen  ?  3d)  glaubc,  bap  id) 
rooljl  eine  ridjtige  ^Definition  geoe,  raenn  id)  fage :  6in  ®ogmo  ift  ein  fur 
tine  retigiofe  ©emeinfd)nft  feftfteljcnbcr  nnb  fiir  biefelbe  binbcnbcr  ©lnti  = 
ben«fat},  ineldjer  innerfjatb  biefer  ©cmeinfdjaft  oKgemein  nnerfonnte  ©el= 
tung  ^nt,  unb  loeldjer  al§  mafjr  nngenommen  inerben  foil,  and)  o^ne  bafj 
man  Seineife  bafiir  beibringt. 

Segen  loir  nun  Borfoinmenben  5aK§  ben  9Jtaj}fta&  biefer  definition  an, 
fo  fe^en  tnir  fofort,  ob  mir  irgenb  einen  <Sa|  mit  9Jed)t  al»  ein  ®ogma  be= 
}eid)nen  fonnen  ober  nidjt.  ®er  ?lu§fprnd) :  ,.3tjr  fo((t  fjeitig  fein  !"  ift,  an 
biefer  definition  gcmeffen,  fein  ®ogma,  benn  er  bejicljt  fid)  nidjt  nuf  irgenb 
eine  3  u  g  I  a  n  b  e  n  b  e  2  e  I)  r  m  c  i  n  u  n  g  ;  cr  ift  al»  ein  9)Z  o  r  a  I  p  r  i  n« 
jip  ju  bcjeidjnen.  ,,Unfer  Splanetcnftjftem  ift  (jelioccntrifd)  nnb  nid)t  geo  = 
centrifd)",— and)  biefer  ®a^  ift  fein  SDogmn,  fonbern  cine  burd)  iDiffcnfd)cift« 
lidje  gorfd)ung  errungene  bemeiSbarc  grfenntnifs,  bie  nl»  foldje 
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nidjt  g  c  g  1 n  ii  b  t  511  tocrbcn  braudjt.  S3lber  nod)  r>or  mcnigen  3n()rf)unber= 
ten  gnlt  joiool)!  im  3»beutl)um  wie  im  Sbjifienttnim  bcr  entgegenfterjenbc 
@ajj  nl§  3)ogma,  ber  Satj  namlid),  bajj  ba§  ganje  28eltafl  geocentrifd)  fei 
1)er  ©atj :  ,,@inft  tocrbcu  bic  Sobten  icieber  au§  irjrcn  ©rabern  anferfte* 
()cn",  ift  fcin  jiibtjdjeS  5)ogma,  ift  el  mcnigjicnS  (jcute  nid)t  mcb,r,  loeil  ib,m 
in  bcr  ©egenimut  ba~  Criterion  bev  SlKgemeinguItigfcit  fefjlt. 
(fr  ift  mob,!  nod)  etii  ®ogma  fitr  bie  ortfjobopn  djriftlidjen  ©often,  er  ift 
oud)  nod)  ein  Sogma  fn'r  ctncn  grofjen  2t)eil  ber  Subenljeit,  aber  er  ift  e§ 
nid)t  me^r  fiir  eineii  anbcren  SEfjeil  berfelben. 

3lber  f)ot  benn  bn§  3l|bent^nni  folrfje  nUgcmcin  ancrfannte  35ogmen  ? 
Hub  im  gafle  mir  biefe  5^9^  bejatjen, — n>eld)c§  ftnb  biefe  logmen? 

@inc  MnttDort  Ijiernuf  fann  nidjt  bind)  fpefulatioe  Wettjobcn  gemonnen 
tncrbcn.  (?§  fjanbelt  fid)  urn  Sb,ntiad)[id)e§,  luivflid)  <3cicnbc§,  unb  bn  gilt 
tt,  nad)  ben  5Ketf)oben  ejafter  §orfd)ung  jit  »erfci!jren.  ©tellen  loir,  urn  ein 
loeitereS  ScifpicI  aii5iifiib,rcn,  bie  gragc :  3ft  bie  Se^re  tion  einem  pcrfonli  = 
d)en  9JJcjjtci«,  bcr  nn§  ®noibifd)cm  @efd)Ied)te  ftnmmen  mirb  unb  einft  al§ 
i?6nig  iiber  3§rad  (jerrfdjen  mirb,  als  ein  jiibifdjcS  ®ogmn  511  bcjeidincn, 
b.  I).  nl§  cine  nflgcmein  ancrfnnntc  unb  fiir  jeben  3>'be"  binbenbe  ©(cnt= 
benSkbrc  ?  iBor  b,unbert  3ot)«rt  nod)  ptte  man  n(Ierfeit§  bic  Slntroort  uer- 
nomincn  :  ,,©eiuifj!  ®erjenige,  ber  biefen  ©(nubcn  nid)t  tljeilt,  mag  looljl 
ber  9Jafje  nod)  ein  3"be  fein ;  aber  er  ift  fein  3»b^  incnigftenS  fein  gutcr 
ober  redjtglaubiger  3u^e/  tocnn  man  ben  23egriff  ,,3»be"  batjin  befinirt,  e§ 
fei  borunter  cine  $erfon  ,^u  scrftetjen,  ineldje  jiir  jiibifdjen  !?ird)e,  5iir  jitbi= 
frfien  ®[aiiben*c]emeinjd)aft  geljort."  9Iber  nnifjrenb  be§  nun  ju  6nbe  geb,en« 
ben  Sn^r^niibertS  ift  ber  ©laube  nn  bie  Ttnfunft  einc§  foldjen  WeffinS  nnb 
an  bie  SSieberaiifridjtiing  einel  55innbifd)en  .<lonigreid)§  in  inuner  grofjeren 
.ffreifcn  gefd)muiiben.  .(lein  jiibijdjes  .ffird)enconcilium,  feine  in  it  ^ifrard)i' 
fa)en  ©eroalten  oerfeljenc  ©ijnobe,  feine  mil  befonberer  geiftlid)er  9Iutoritdt 
auSgeftattete  9Jabbiner--6onfereiij  b,at  ib,n  an§  ber  2Be(t  l)inaii§becrctirt,  fon- 
bern  ber  unaiiffjaltfam  Boranfdjreitenbe  ©eift  Dcr  ©efd)id)te  mar  e§,  ber  if)n 
in  grofjen  .<?reifen  ber  ^ubenfjeit  entinnrjette.  llnb  nun  gibt  e§  im  roeftlidjen 
(fnropa  unb  in  ^Imerifa  .Ounberte  Bon  ©cmeinben,  bie  im  SBibcrfprud)  mit 
bicjer  Sefire  fid)  luifjcn,  bie  in  ifjren  ©ebetbiidjcrn  unb  3Wigiou3(eb,rbiid)ern 
allc  x?leufseniugen,  iueld)c  eineii  foldjen  ©(aiiben  oorauSfetjen,  eutroeber  igno= 
rircu,  obcr  iueldje  biefeu  ©fniiben  gan$  unb  gar  au§bn'id(id)  Berneincn,  ja 
uu'ldje  KjeidDeifc  geiicn  i()n  polemifiren  unb  i(jn  befiimpfcn.  6§  fann  alfo 
(jeiit.^itage  bcr  friiljere  TOeffiaSglanbc  nid)t  metir  nt§  ein  5)ogma  im  3»ben  = 
t!)um  geltcu,  meil  eben  bie  ffiefainmtj;iibcn()eit  all  fo(d)e  biefen  ©lauben  nidjt 
inebr  befcunt  unb  niierfenut. 
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2Ba§  foeben  in  Sejug  auf  ba§  iibcrliefevtc  TOefjiaSbogma  gefagt  mor= 
ben  ift,  gilt  and)  in  Sejng  nuf  mefjrere  anbere  @(auben§artifel,  bic  nod)  im 
erften  SSicrtel  nnfereg  3ab,rb,unbcrtg  im  3ubcntrjnm,  in  ben  ©tjnagogen  be§- 
felben,  bei  ben  Seljrern  beSjelben  attgemeine  ©eltnng  Ijntten,  nnb  bercn 
SBafyrljeit  unb  33erbtnblid)feit  atijiijumfeln,  bamalg  and)  gnr  DJienuinben  in 
ben  ©inn  fam.  3Mog  in  ffiirje  geftatte  id)  mir,  nod)  einige  mcitere  33eiftoiele 
foldjer  fiir  11118  abgemelften  nnb  abgeftorbenen  ®ogmen  aiijufiUjrcn.  3d) 
erinnere  Sie  an  ben  ©(aubengjatj,  bag  ber  gan$e,  bibli[d)  corgei'djriebcne 
SempelcnlhiS,  bag  fammtlidje  mofnijdje  6ioil=,  grimtnal-  unb  StaotSgefe^e 
in  ber  Sfjeorie  fortbnuernbe  ©eltung  fatten,  baf;  biefe  ©eje^e  auperb,alb 
5]8olaftina§  nnb  mnljrenb  ber  3«it  ber  3crftrennng  2j»™f'3  blo|  fuipenbtrl, 
feine§meg§  nber  befinitic  nbolirt  jeien,  nnb  bnjj  ]ie  luieberum  prnfttjd)  i(;rc 
®eltung  erlnngen  loitrben  unb  tf)ntfad)Itd)  Sendjtung  finben  mii^ten,  menu 
einfi  ba§  jerftreute  3§rnel  toieber  oon  alien  Bier  Snben  ber  (Jrbe  nnd)  jeinem 
alten  ©tammlcinb  ^nlaftina  jnriiclgefetjrt  fetn  luiirbe,  nnO  menu  alle  iibrigen 
notfjirienbigen  SSorbebingnngen,  uor  9lt(em  bie  nationale  Uiuib()ciugigfeit 
3§i"ae(§,  bic  nm-flidje  Seftaurirung  beg  ©eje|e«  cnnogltrfjtcn.  1)nS  mar  cin 
©rnnbfllaubtn8fa|,  ber  DON  aflen  Se^rern  beg  ^nbcntljnmg  otjne  ?lngnat)me 
nod)  im  Borigen  Jsaljrfynnbert  unb  jn  9lnfang  biefeg  3arjrl)iinbert«  uerfitnbet, 
in  alien  ©nnagogen  gelefjrt,  in  alien  Kitualien  311111  NuSbnicf  gebradjt 
murbe,  nnb  ber  in  ber  iiberlieferten  iiibijd)en  Siteratur  taujenbfad)  (ein  ®d)o 
gefunben  ^atte.  Saf'it'd)  nber  ucrluilt  e§  fid)  bamit,  inie  es  fid)  mit  bem 
9JJeffia§bogma  nnb  bem  ?Inferfteb,ung§bognia  uerricitt.  ®iefe  ®ogmcn  gelten 
a(§  foldje  nur  nod)  bei  einein  £b,eil  ber  l)ente  Icbenbcn  3ubcnb,cit.  Safjen 
@ie  eg  un3  jugefteljen,  bap  fie  atlerbingg  nod)  bet  bem  grbficrcn  Stfjeil  ber 
3uben,  namentlidj  im  oftlidjen  6uropa,  in  "Jlfien  unb  in  ?lfrifa  i^re  ©eltung 
baben.  9lber  anberfeits  miiffen  roir  anf  bie  Stjatfadje  Ijinmeifen,  bap  eine 
fetjr  bebentenbe  unb  ftet£  ioad)feube  93Jinbert)eit  biefc  logmen  nidit  meljr  alS 
foldje  anerfennt.  S§  feblt  iljnen  alfo  etmag,  mag  nod)  unferer  definition 
etnem  jiibifdjen  '3)ogina  311  eigen  fein  mufs, — bie  nUgemeine  nnb  miberfpnid)§= 
lofe  2lnerfennnng  feiteng  ber  ©efammtjubenijeit. 

SBie  aber  alte  ®ogmen  gcfdjmunbeii,  fo  finb  and)  neue  logmen  ent= 
ftanben,  ober  eg  finb  foldje  im  Sntfierjen  bcgriffeu.  SBer  aufmerffamen  ©ci= 
fkS  nnb  mit  tiefer  einbringenben  Slirfen  ffnnbe  ttiimnt  con  ben  geiftigen 
©troinnngen  im  Snneni  be§  nenern  Siibentfjnmg,  ber  fann  bie  merfmiirbige 
58eobad)tung  mndjen,  ba^  eiiijelnc  (jernorragenbe,  geifleSgemnltige  fviifjrcr 
ber  SReformpnrtei,  bafj  ciiijelne  leitenbe  ©eifter  ber  Seformbemegung  gemifje 
neue  ©laubenSprinjipicn  aiiggefprodjcn  nnb  auf  Jhnijeln  unb  an  anbercn 
Orten  mit  (?ntfd)iebenb,eit  geleljrt  Ijaben,  unb  baf;  einc  sSnja^l  Don  ©emeiiu 
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ben  foldje  ncuc  ©lanben§artifel  in  ifyre  ©ebet=  unb  ©ejangbudjer  aufgenom- 
men  unb  fie  baburd)  gleid)jnm  fnnctiontrt  (jaben.  Nbcr  ftub  fie  in  Solge  ba« 
won  nKgemeinc  2>ogmcn  flemorbcn  ?  3M§  jetjt  nod)  nidjt.  <2ie  finb 
()6d)ften«  bei  cincm  oerf)alhitf;ma'Btg  fleiiicn  Stjcit  ber  JSubenljeit  3111:  9lncr* 
tcnnung  gelongt,  unb  em  DcrljaltniBindjjig  flcincr  Stficil  f;at  iljnen  getoiffer* 
mnfjcn  offi.jicfl  3"ft'mi»"i'!l  crflart,  inbcm  bic  bctreffenben  ©cmeinben  in 
Hjren  Oiitnafien  foldjen  ncucii  logmen  i!lu§brucf  (eifjen.  9lber  jur  3"'  fe^It 
iliiicn  iiniiicc  nod;  bn§  Criterion,  bcfjen  id)  »or()in  cnuiifjute  —  bie  n  II  g  c= 
I  nto  i  11  c  ?lncrfcnnung. 

lint  and)  [jicr  cin  33eifpicl  aiijiifiifjrcn,  jet  crtoafjnl,  baf;  man  oppofitio= 
nefl  bcm  alien  ©cbnnfen  entgegcntrat,  iucld)er  uorjiigdmeijc  in  ben 
gebeten  an  ben  geiertagen  jetnen  liisbrncf  fnnb  in  ben  SBorten  : 
"151  IJS'XS  "\rbj  U'Nan  ,,llm  nn|erer  Sitnbcn  luiden  finb  loir  oerbaiint 
iDorben  mis  nnferein  Sanbc  unb  eittfernt  uiorben  uon  iinievem  33obcn."  9Be= 
nigl'teiis  tnfofcrn  man  mil  biefem  ©al;  im  ciltcn  ©ebetbud)  ben  ©inn  uer= 
bonb,  bufj  ba-3  nlte  3»i'iU'l  inn  ieiner  ©iinben  linden  unb  jur  Strafe  fiir  bie= 
ielben  aii§  ieincm  i'ntibe  uerbaiint  uiib  un§  fcincr  §cimat(j  cntfernt  iDiivbe, 
lu^cidjnetc  mcin  in  tteitcrcr  3cit  ben  ganjen  ©cbmifeii  n(§  irrig  nnb  erfe^te 
nuiu  iljn  bnrd)  eiueii  netieti  ©(aubensartitel :  -4]iid)t  urn  fciner  ©iiubeu  toil' 
leu  unb  nid)t  jur  Strafe  (jat  ©ott  3«rael  att§  feittcm  SBaterlanb  ljerau§= 
geriffen  nub  in  a  He  2BeIt  l)in  jjerftreut,  fonbern  e§  log  ber  Untergang  beS 
jiibiid)eu  StanteS  unb  bie  3crftreuung  be§  jiibi|d)eu  i'o(fe§  in  bem  meifeii 
^Plane  ©otte§.  55cr  3mecf  nub  bic  s})b|id)t  be3  gottlid)cu  ©efd)iajt§Ienfer§ 
ronr,  bafj  3§rne(  burd)  feine  3erftreiiung  unb  in  feiner  3erftreuung  ber  SBelt 
jinn  ©egcn  roerben  joflte,  bafe  e«  burd)  jcin  bloBeS  ®nfcin  fdjon,  burd)  jeiti 
SSorbilb  uiib  feine  8efcnntni|trtnt  cin  Wittel  mcrben  fode,  feme  emigen 
28al)rb,eiten  oon  einem  einjigcn  nub  (jeiligcn  ©ott  unb  jeine  cmigen 
Sittengefe^e  in  bic  9)Jenfd)()eit  eiujiipflniijen.  SSir  rooflen  itn§  tjier  nuf 
feine  ^ritif  biefeS  neuen  SeformbogmaS  einlaffen,  loir  wofleii  and)  nidjt 
natjer  ben  "JiadjioeiS  unternctjmen,  bafe  oon  icbcm  iiiibefuiigcncn  ©ejd)id)t»= 
forfdjev  ber  ©ebonfe  al§  ridjtig  nnerfaunt  luerben  mufj,  e§  jeien  bic  llrfarfjcn 
fiir  ben  nationalen  SSerfatt  nnb  ben  nationaleu  Untergnng  3§rae(§  roirflid) 
in  ben  nationaleu  SStrjunbigungen  gelegen  gcmefen.  98ir  moUeii  (3  and) 
nid)t  loeiter  bctonen,  bafj  e»  itn§  furjfidjtigeu  9)lenjd)en  gar  nidjt  gegeben 
iff,  jii  fagen,  ma§  in  biefem  uber  ienem  ©cfd)eb,en  3inctf  unb  21bfirf)t  beg 
gottlidjcn  SBcltlentiingsplancs  gemefen  ift.  3)cnu  inie  fonnte  irgenb  ein 
Wenfd)  bariiber  cine  apobifttidje  s-8ef)auphuig  au§fprcd)cn,  ba  bod)  fein 
Sterblidjor  im  3(at()fd)(u|fc  ©ottc>?  gefeffen  ift  unb  baburd)  bie  ©cbaiifcn 
©otte*  crfa()rcti  (jabcu  fann  !  ©riuib  unb  llrfadjc  cines  ®efd)e()niffc§  faun 
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ber  pragmatifdje  ©efd)idjt3frf)reiber  inot)I  erforfdjen,  and)  bie  Qme&t  unb  9lb  = 
fidjtcn  gefdjidjtlid)  bebeutenber  9)lenfd)eu  mag  cr  ait§  bocumcntarifdjen  unb 
au§  anbem  3f''8n'i(t"  crgriinben.  ?lber  cine  3>Derfjchuno  f»r  bas  2l)uu 
unb  fiir  ba§  ©efdjcfjeulaffen  bcr  ©ottfyeit  inirb  fein  Qifioriter  imigcn,  ,vt 
ctner  foldjen  fann  nnr  ein  Dogtnatifer  ben  33eruf  in  fid)  fu'fjlcn.  6in  un- 
gemcin  furdjtbarer  ©ebanfc  ift  attcrbing»  in  jencm  ©ubftitut  fur  umippem" 
chatoenti  anSgefprodjen,  —  ein  ©ebanfe,  ben  roir  nl§  6r,)ebnif}  unb  Qiolge  in 
bic  5£{jatfcid)c  ber  3crftreunng  t)ineinlegen,  unb  ber  un§  beidjioingcn  unb  be= 
geiftern  foQ,  fo  ju  leben,  bnf;  wir  511111  2id)t  ber  SBdlfer,  jum  ©egcn  bcr  2BeIt 
iDtrflid)  luerben.  ^icjcr  d(f)tpropb,eitfd)c  ©ebnnfe  foil  unb  mufj  bntjer  in 
gef)6rigcr  SSortfcifjnng  mit  aflem  "JJndjbrutf  unb  in  all  fciner  begeiftevnben 
Jhnft  luiebcr  unb  tuicber  im  GultuS  ber  jiibifdicn  Seformgemeinbtn  ^u»briict 
finbcn.  9Iber  ba«  moHen  roir  bod)  nod)  fjinyifiigcn,  bafj  and)  biefe§5Reform  = 
bogma,  minbcftenl  ,^ur  3eit  nod),  be§  K()arafter§  ber  aKgcmeincn  ©eltiiiig 
in  3§rnel  entbc^rt  unb  baljer  in  ber  ©cgeinuart  nod)  nid)t  a(«  cin  at(flemci  = 
ue§  jiibifdjeS  Dogma  gelten  fann. 

fibenfo  fyabcn,  urn  ein  loeitercS  93cifpicl  aiijiifu^ren,.  in  iieuerer  $(\t 
cinflufireidje  Sefjrer  be§  3ubentb,ums  bie  Doftrin  Don  ber  grfdjaffung  ber 
SBelt  nn§  9Jid)t§  a(§  cin  Dogma  be§  3"bent()iim§  IjingeftcHt.  Dcd)  b  i  c  f  c  m 
angebltdjeii  Dogma  fonncn  toir  nod)  loenigcr  ben  Xiamen  eincs  Dogma  ju  = 
crfcnncn,  ba  c«  bercitS  nor  3a()r()iinberten  fdjon  Bon  ganj  auSgcjcidjnctcit 
'Denfern  unb  2cb,rern  be§  3nbentf)iim«  abgc(c()nt  morben  ift. 

Unb  fo  ()nt  nm  Gnbe  3ebcr  »on  tin§  fcine  inbinibuefleu  Dogmen,  fo 
fjatt  Sebcr  uon  uii§  geiciffe  ©ebanfen  al§  feinc  religiofen  ffiruubgcbnnfen 
fefi.  6s  ()nt  3ebcr  feinc  eigenc  Dogmatif.  Dod)  laffen  ©ie  c§  mis  in 
Uebcreinftimmniig  mit  ben  Ijarten  Sfjatfadien  erfennen  unb  jugcfteljcn,  bufe 
biefe  iiibioibiteflen  Dogmen  blo§  fiibjeftinen  SJjarafter  ^nben  nnb  blo§  fiir 
Denjenigen,  ber  fie  b,egt,  af»  rcligib'fe  ©rutibrtjaljr^eiten  geltcu  foiiiien,  nid)t 
abcr  fiir  9Inbcrc,  bie  fie  uidjt  t()ei(eu. 

(Settle  e§  nun  Dietteidjt  inatjr  fein,  bafj,  toie  Wandje  fagcn,  ba§  3uben  = 
tljiim  gar  feinc  Dogmen  Ijnbe,  unb  baf;  man  mit  llnred)t  itim  ©Iaubcn§arti= 
fel  iiiiterlcgen  -mofle  ?  ©oflte  c§  ioab,r  fein,  bap  e§  gar  feinc  fiir  ganj  ^^rael 
gcmcinfamc,  in  ganj  3^racl  niibcftrittcn  angenommcnc  Dogmen  gcbe  '. 

ScrcitS  nor  nd)t,^c()n  ^aljren  b,at  Derjenige,  bcr  »or  3l)iicu  311  rcben  bic 
(?(jrc  tjat,  in  eincr  fleinen  SBrofdjiire  ,,3ur  $rofc[l)tcnfrage  im  3nbcnt()um" 
fid)  in  .??iirje,  aber  bod)  mit  geniigenbcr  'Beftimmt^eit  (jieriiber  gcdu^ert.  3n 
jcner  33rofd)iirc  Ijeifjt  e§  :  Die  neuere  jiibifdje  3teligion«Iet)re  ftettt  nnr  cine 
2Baf)r()eit  alg  fnnbamcntatcii  ©(aubenSartifel  anf  na'm(id)  bic  2Bat)r()cit  bcr 
i!eb,rc  nom  Dafein  eineS  einjign'inen,  b,eiligen  ©otte§.  ")11§  jineitc 
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mentalglaubcnSledrc  unb  aU  cigentlid)  djarafteriftijdjc  UutcrfdjeibUngSledrc 
fonimt  dinju  nod)  bcr  ©all,  bajj  3§racl  ba§  erforcne33unbe3»on  fei,  erlDadlt, 
u m  burrf)  aflc  3citcn  bic  3f'^»e  be§  2id)t»  unb  bcr  SBadrfieit  burd)  bie  SBelt 
ju  tragen  unb  bie  i!cl;rc  Don  bcm  ciiijig*cinen  ©ott  unb  fein  f)ciligc§  <5it= 
tcngefetj  in  bcr  2Belt  311  erbaltcn  unb  ,11  ocrfiinben.  (Sntunrfelt  man  biefe§ 
WKitc  Togma,  biefc§®ogma  unit  bcr  @nod()It()cit  S§rad3  logifd)  locitcr,  fo 
gelnngt  man  ju  bcm  gfolgcfnti,  bojj  e§  bic  9lufgn6c  unb  bic  $flidjt  etneS  jc= 
ben  3§mclitcn,  ctncS  jcbcn  cinjclucu  9Jlitglicb5  bc-3  an«ermd()(tcn  ^olfe§  ift, 
burd)  fciue  ()ciligc  2c6en§fii()ning  9lubcru  ciu  IcndjtenbcS  JlorbilO  ju  fein, 
unb  bnburd)  bci.;utrcigcn,  bnfi  bic  Wenfdjcn  unb  bic  sB?cn)d)f)cit  immcr  meljr 
anfiudrt^  gelcitct  roerben  jit  ben  §o()cn  ber  reinften  religiojen  2Bn^r()eit  uub 
bcr  ftraljlenbftcn  unb  Inuterften  @ittlid)fcit. 

2Su  ben  bciben  eben  angefiib,rtcn  Siiijen  I'iub  nun,  loic  id)  gtaube,  n  II  e 
"souulitcn,  ort()obore  roic  nidjlorHjobore,  ruffifdje  loie  nmcri(nniid)c,  arnbi- 
jdje  inic  bcntidje,  maroffnniid)c  mic  englifd)c  ooflfommen  cinig.  Sic  ftnb 
mid)  fcit  mcdr  nl»  ^mcitciiiicnb  3n^ren  in  ber  ^nuptfadjc  ftet§  itnbeftritten 
gcwefcii,  unb  ba()er  fonnen  mir  fie  mitlNcdjt  nl»  jiibiidje  Sogmcii  bc.jcidjncii. 
Wuf  biefe  ©a^e  |)Q|jt  unjere  iBcgripbeflimmuug  uodfommen. 

^cftimmt  formutirt  finb  fie  aflcrbings  uic  gcmorben.  SBcnigftcnl  ift 
feine  beftimmte  Qffttmuliriing  oon  ber  ©tynagoge  je  otlgciucin  nngenommcn 
iDorbcn  \'lhcr  fitbftoiijicll  gnltcn  unb  gelten  biefe  ®ogmcn  fcit  ben  3eitcn 
ber  DZiictfeljr  nu-j  bem  babtylonifdjen  6j;il  uiiDcnnftaubct,  locnn  nllcrbings 
and)  in  ber  formnlcn  9(usgeftnltiing  bcrfclben  unb  in  ber  betniflirten  sJlus(e= 
gung  bevfclbcn  ucridjicbcn  nu'nncirte  Buff  off  ungcn  311  Tage  tretcn. 

Hub  fo  fonnen  mir  fclbft  Bon  biejen  beiben  ®ogmcn  fagcn,  bug  and)  fie 
cine  ftefd)id)te  ^abcn,  unb  bajj  fie  nidjt  in  bem  ©innc  crftarrt  nub  fri)  = 
ftnflih'rt  finb,  mie  e§  bci  ben  logmen  bcr  uerfdjiebenen  ortljobojen  djriftli- 
d)cn  Scftcti  bcr  gall  ift.  s?lud)  biefc  beibcu  ©ruubjlauben-j(cf)ren  3§rae(» 
inarcn  meljr  ober  minbcr  ftets  in  (ebenbigeiu  Slufj  unb  unterftanben  eincin 
Ijiftorijdjen  5ovtbi(bung»=  unb  Umgeftaltuug-Sprojcfi,  iflie  ein  3ebcr  locifj, 
bcr  uur  einigcrmajjcn  mit  jiibifdjer  'Sogmengcjdjidjte  Bertraut  ift. 

Sci  bicfcr  ©etecjcntjeit  iBofleu  mir,  locnigftcnS  im  3?orbeigel)cu,  e§  nidjt 
untcrlafjen,  511  bcmcrfen,  baf;  biefe  mobcrnc  unb  bod)  uralte  jiibifdje  2)og  = 
iiuitif  BOU  ber  d)riftlid)en  fid)  iBcfciitlicf)  and)  baburd)  nnterfdjeibet,  bajj  fie 
ilircn  T>ogmcn  nidjt  bie  ,<i?raft  jiijrfjreibt,  felig  ju  maa^cu,  menu  man  aufrid)= 
tig  baron  glaubt.  ikfamitlid)  legt  ba§  ort()obor,c  6()riftciit()um  bcm  blojjen 
Wlaubcit  eiue  foldjc  SSunberfrnft  bei.  Unb  baf)et  (labcn  jdjon  feine  dlteften 
.(?ird)enlel)rer  al-5  cine  funbamcntale  Seljrc  bcl  Kbriftentfjums  c§  fjingcfteDt, 
e;  inu'ijc  bcr  roaljrljafte  l> drift  unter  alien  Umfldnbcii  an  ben  BOU  bcr  $ird)c 
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fanctioniricn  ®ogmen  fefttjnltcn,  e§  miifje  cin  folder  biefe  ®ogmen  al§  roarjr 
aniicljmen  unb  fjiniieljmen,  and)  menu  biefe  logmen  ntdjt  bcunefen  loerben 
fo'nneu,  jn  e§  mu'ffe  cin  folder,  roie  gemiffe  grojje  djrifttidje  $irdjenleb,rer 
meinten,  felbft  bcuiii  init  glaiibigctn  ©inn  nn  bie  ®ogtucn  fid)  anflammern, 
menu  fie,  obev  gar  ineil  fie  abfurb  finb. 

3u  ben  im  Sljnftcntljum  grimblegcnbcn  nub  lucfenfjaften  5)ogmeu,  otjne 
loeldje  bn§  Srjnftentfjum  auf()fa'ren  iniirbe,  Sfjriftenttjiim  311  fcin,  unb  bcrcn 
iiliiiibige  .^)iiinn()iiie  nod)  d)cift(id)cr  Se()rc  fiir  bic  6rlnngung  bcr  etuigen 
©eligfcit  iincrln'Blidjc  Scbingiing  iff,  ge()6vcn  inSbefonbcrc  bie  ©laubenS' 
nvtifel  Don  ber  9ttenjd))Derbung  ©ottes,  uon  ber  Siifjufnift  be§  5Eobe§  3efu 
unb  non  bcr  feligmnd)enb«ii  ^raft  bc§  ©InitbcnS  an  Jjefu  58etfot)  = 
nungStob. 

Wit  35orbebad)t  fagte  id):  ®ie  mob  erne  jiibifdje  ®ogmatif  un« 
terfdjetbct  fid)  in  biejer  §infid)t  won  bcr  djrifttidjcn  5)ogmatif;  fie  teb,rt 
nid)t,  bafj  ba?  blrge  ©laiiben  felig  madje,  nod)  Ie(;rt  fie,  bafs  bai  9?id)t  = 
glniibcn  im  35cnfeit§  bcftraft  tucrbe.  91  ber  bie  alte  iiibi)d)c  ®ogmatif 
bringt  freilid)  and)  bic  jenfeitigc  ©eligfeit  mil  bein  ©Inuben  in  3»l"am^ 
menb,ang  unb  mad)t  ba§  9lnrcd)t  auf  eineii  Sljeit  0011  Olam  hahha  noil 
bem  redjten  ©(oubcii  abdiingig  So  b,at  befannt(id)  fdjou  eine  anotujme 
nnbbafjcr  in  Dordjrifttidje  3fiten  b,iitanfreid)cnbe  iDiifdjuaf)  foldjen  *perfo  = 
uen,  bie  gemiffc  in  berfelben  na'tjcr  bcjcidjneten  ©[aubenSfdfce  nidjt  Kjeitcii, 
bie  emige  ©eligfeit  abgefprodjen.  3d)  ()abe  ^ier  bie  erfte  5Rifd)nn()  im  10. 
.<?apitel  be§  2rarta§  ©anfjebriii  im  ©inn,  IDO  eStjeijjt:  p|?n  Dn^  ]*$&  lf?S 

jo  mm  pxi  rninn  jo  cman  n^nn  ps  ioi«n  ,«3~  n^iyl? 

Sie  go(genbcii  tjaben  feinen  9tnt()eil  au  bcr  fiinftigen  SBelt : 
S8er  ba  fagt,  bajj  bie  9liiferftc()iing  ber  Stobten  nid)t  in  ber  Soral)  gelctjrt 
fei,  ober  baf;  bie  Storat)  nidjt  unmittelbar  uoit  ©ott  geoffeubart  fei,  unb  bcr 
gpifnraer.  -  3u  biefcr  nu§  alien  3fitcn  (jerabgelangten  2eb,re  gefcKten  fid) 
im  jioeitcn  djriftlidjen  3af)rb,nnbert  nod)  anbere  (ib,nlid)e  ©ii^e  uon  SJabbi 
9lfiba  unb  9lbbn  @d)anl,  bcren  Seuatuing,  refp.  praftifdje  9Jirf)tbtad)titng 
iingeblid)  ben  Serluft  ber  jenfeitigen  ©eligfeit  nad)  fid)  jtefjen  foflte;  unb  in 
ben  folgenben  ^afjrbnnbcricn  be§  tadnnbifdjen  ^citalt^'S  erweiterte  fid)  ba§ 
©ebiet  biefer,  bie  ©eligfeit  bebingenbeu  logmen  unb  ©atjungen  nod)  mebr, 
fo  bajj  TOaimoiiibeS,  ale  cr  gegen  gnbe  be§  12.  Saljrljnnberts  feinen  grojjen 
Gober,  nieberfdjrieb,  auf  ©runb  be§  iVjm  im  StaTmub  oorliegenben  9JJate= 
rials  ganje  .ffategorieen  Don  Unorttiobojen  aufjcifjlen  fonnte,  benen  er  bie 
©eligfeit  abfprad).  (%I.  llZaiin.  §.  £cfd)ub()af),  ffap.  III.  §al  6—14 
incl.) 

3n  bcmcrfcn  ifl  fjier,  bnjj  in  ber  -Dieljrjo^I  biefer  tnlmnbifdjen  ©a'ljc 
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£>alad)ifd)e§  unb  Shigmatifdje?  0,0113  eigcntlnimlid)  Dcrqnirft  ift.  SBemi  3.  33. 
ber  WitSfpnid)  be§  Mb  bo  <8d)aul  etiifad)  laitlcn  luiivbe :  S§  ift  uerboten,  ben 
oierbudjftiibigcn  Women  ©otteS  fo  anSjiifpredjcn,  mic  cr  gcjdjrieben  ift,  — jo 
rodrc  bcr  Musfprud)  a(§  cine  gcniofjnlidje  Sjaladjat),  af§  eine  religib'fe  Satj= 
iing  ju  bejeidjuen.  Mber  Mbbn  @d)nii('-j  SBorte  Ijaben  einc  anbere  Qfoffmtg; 
lie  lautcn  :  3Ber  ben  Bierbudjftdbigen  tinmen  ®otte§  fo  au§fprid)t,  roie  ev 
gefdjvieben  ift,  b,at  feinen  ?(ntb,eil  an  ber  ©efigfeit  in  ber  jenfeitigen  SSelt. 
2)iefc  SSorte  entljnlten  aber,  lote  c§  einem  3cben  flat  ift,  nebcn  bem  f)Qlnd)i« 
fdjen  and)  ein  bogmatiidjeg  glement.  Unb  atjnlid)  uerfja'It  e§  fid)  mit  oielen 
anbern  ber  talmubifdjcn  ?lti§fpritd)e,  luetdje  Waimonibe§  bci  ber  Tlbfaffiing 
feines  fiober  oor  fid)  fjattc. 

®ie  talmubifdjtn  ©cijc,  luie  fie  nun  9JJciimonibe§  am  angefiiljrten  Drte 
jiifnmmengcftcllt  l;at,  ftnb  t()eiluieife  nid)t  melir  nUgcmein  gu'Itige  jiibifdje 
SDogmcn,  mie  ein  fliid)tiger  331irf  anf  ba§  religiofe  ®enfen  im  tjeutigen  3§= 
rnel  barttjut ;  tfjeiltoeife  finb  fie  un§  inforoeit  feine  2)ogmen  mefjr,  alS  fie 
mit  bem  jenfeitigen  Seben  in  ^ufammtn^ang  gcbrndjt  loorben  finb. 

Sffieit  e§  nun,  im  ©oiijen  unb  ©ropen  genoiumen,  im  3nbent()iint  feine 
erftarrte  nnb  toerfnodjerte  ®ogmatif  gegeben  ()nt,  toeil  bie  Sefyrfatje  berfelben 
Dielmefjr  fortiniiljrcnb  im  ijkojeffe  ber  ^ortbilbung  unb  Umbilbung,  fort= 
luatjrenb  in  ghictuatioii  nnb  Soolution  fid)  befanben,  batjer  fann  man  loofjl 
im  3nbent()iim  con  ciner  jitbifdjen  ®ogmengefd)id)te  reben,  to  urn  aber 
Don  einer  iinerjd;iitterlid)  feftftefjenben  nbfoluten  ®ogmatif.  ®enn  in  Ietj= 
terem  SaUe  niiifjte  ja  bie  j^ubenfjett  foment  neben=  al§  nadjeinanber  benfeU 
ben  uniformen  ©lauben  befefjen  b,aben.  2)a§  mar  aber  nie  bcr  gall.  ^)a§ 
roar  fdjon  im  alten  3§rael  nid)t  ber  §ad,  b.  ().  in  bemjenigen  3§rael,  befjen 
©ejdjidjte  mit  ben  ^Jatriardjen  beginnt  nnb  mit  ber  Sfitdfefyr  an§  bem  babt)' 
lonifdjen  gjil  abjdjliefjt.  Unfere  Sibel  liefert  (jierfiir  bie  reidjftcn  iBelege. 
ZBill  man  un§  Berftatten,  au§  etuein  anbern  SBifjenSgcbiet,  auS  bcr  ©eolo= 
gie,  geioiffe  Scrinen  Ijeriiber  511  neb,men,  fo  fonnen  roir  fagen,  bafj  and)  fiir 
ba§  £ogmatifd)e  e§  fdjon  in  ber  SBibel  fefjr  uerfd)icbene  @d)id)tcn  unb  fia« 
flernngen  gibt,  bajj  in  fijftorifdjer  gotge  nadjeinanber  primdre,  fecunbd're, 
tertidre  SBilbungeii  in  ber  Sibel  fdjon  erfennbar  finb,  unb  ba|  and)  felbft  an 
an£efd)iDcmmtem,  uon  anber§ioob,cr  gefommenem  SliJ^Ianb  e§  nid)t  in  ben 
biblifdjen  Sdjriftcn  feb,It. 

9Iu§  bem  S3i§b,ergefagten  folgt,  bafs  ba§  ^ubentfjum  feine  aKgemein 
binbenben  @lauben§jd)riften  ober  fogenannten  )VmboIifd)en  33iid)er  unb 
feine  jeine  SBefenner  fefjelnbcn  ©(aubenSbefenntnifje  befi^t.  ®ap  ba§  6fjri  = 
ftentfjum  folrfte  tjat,  ift  befannt.  ^ag  fogenannte  apoftolifdje  ®(auben§= 
belenntnifj  unb  ba§  fogenannte  nicdnifd)e  ®lauben§bcfenntni|  finb  obligato= 
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rifdj  fitr  ntte  ortl)obor,en  djriftlidjen  ©ectcn.  3)er  tribentinijdje  $oted)t§mu§ 
unb  manege  anbere  nu§  ben  aflgemcinen  j?irdjenconcilien  Ijeniorgegangene 
ober  Bon  cinem  Spafcfte  offijiefl  Berfiinbeten  religiojen  2el)rfaf;e  finb  btnbenb 
fiir  bie  fatljoltfdfje  $irdje.  @o  ftnb  Sutler's  $ated)i3tnu§  unb  bic  9Uig§bur= 
gifdje  Konfeffiou  btnbenb  fiir  bie  lutljerifdje  filrdje,  fo  ift  bcr  Sjeibelberger 
J?ated)i§mu§  btnbenb  fiir  bie  ref ormirtc  fftrrfjc,  ber  Westminster  Catechism 
fiir  bie  bifdjoflidje  $trd)c  SnglnnbS  uiib  fiir  bie  bnmit  in  nnbern  Seinbern 
affiliirten  Shrdjen  u.  f.  ID.  28 er  mdjt  ausbnicflid)  311  bem  Snfynlt  biefer  be= 
jiiglidjen  ©laubenafdjriften  fid)  befeunt,  mer  fid)  gor  gegen  ben  S'^o't  ber- 
felben  ober  gegen  einen  5tf)ei(  biefeS  Sn()alt§  nu§fprtd)t,  ift  ein  $efcer,  fteljt 
nuper^nlb  feiner  $ird)e,  tjnt  uirtuell  oiifgetjort,  ein  lot)de§  Witglieb  feiner 
Sirdje  311  fein,  unb  bie  betreffenbe  ^ird)engefel(fd)nft  fnnn  mil  DJed)t,  lion 
ib,rem  ©tnnbpitnft  auS,  ein  fold)e§  TOitglieb  nn§fd)Itefjen  ;  unb  jebenfnKs 
^ot  fie  bn§  9Jed)t,  coentuefl  einem  idonnlen,  fefeerifd)en  -iDJitglicb  bn§  2eb,r= 
omt  in  ifyrer  ©emeinfdjoft  locgjunctjinen.  Sine  rcdjtgliiubige  d)riftlid)e  $?ir= 
d)engeiuiffcnfd)oft  fann  nidjt  unb  mirb  nid)t  ba§  Si'Sfpfinbiiifj  modjen,  bnfj 
3eber  in  il;r  narf)  eigenem  ©iitbiinfen  Icfjren  biirfe,  tunS  itjm  beliebt.  ©ic 
mug  t)ielmef)r  bornuf  befte^en,  bap  in  if)r  nur  biejenige  Seljre  gelte  unb  oer= 
fiinbet  rocrbe,  loeldje  bem  nnerfnnnten  Sirdienglnnben  yemafj  ift  unb  metdje 
in  Ucbereinftimmung  ift  mit  ben  Don  ber  betreffenben  i?ird)e  a(§  nutontotib 
angenommencn  ©djriften. 

@§  fommen  un§  bei  biefer  ©elegenfjeit  bie  mobcrncn  .(?c^ergcrid)te  in'§ 
©ebad)tnifj,  roie  fie  felbft  in  unjeren  Stagen  nod)  unb  fclbft  in  nnferem  Sanbe 
nod)  bann  unb  roann  fid)  conftituiren.  ?Hg  Sprofeffor  6^nrle§  ?l.  5Brigg§ 
unb  5{kof.  §enri)  ty.  ©rnit^  con  ben  betreffenben  @t)uobnl>=33er)ammlniigen 
nr§  nid)t  meljr  jur  pre§bt)tcrinnifd)en  .ffirdje  gefjorig  ertliirt  unb  au§  berfe(= 
ben  f)inau8gemaJ3regelt  murben,  fo  lunr  bn§  gahj  in  ber  Orbnung.  ^eiu 
nnpnrteiifdjer  Sidjtcr  an  einem  <5taatsgerid)t§I)of  f)iitte  auberS  entfd)eiben 
fonneii,  toenn  nor  i^m  bie  ?(nflagen  gegen  bie  gennnnteu  5)Jrofefjoren  erf>o= 
ben  uub  jum  Urtb,ei(§fprud)e  nnterbreitct  icorben  roaren.  ^n  58ejiig  nuf  bie 
erfolgten  Sjcommunicntionen  mnren  bnfjer  ntid)  bie  boKtonenben  Jtrnben 
unb  IniitfdjnKenben  Seclamnttonen  gegen  ©laiibenSt^rrtiinei  u.  bcrgl.  burd)- 
au§  nid)t  am  5$Ia|e,  icenigftenS  nid)t  in  ben  SBereinigtcn  Stnnten,  bn  jn 
b.ierjiilnnbe  DJiemnnb  gejiouugen  ift,  ber  bresbl)terioiiifd)en  ober  irgcnb  eincr 
nnberen  .(?ird)e  aiijugetjoren.  §ier,  in  unferem  gottgefegneten  fianb  ber 
greiljeit  be§  SBetenntniffeS  fiir  einen  3eben  ;  b,ier,  IDO  ein  Seber  ©ott  nod) 
ben  3>ictaten  feineS  ©ett)iffen§  oereb,ren  fnnn  ;  (jier  in  ben  55ercinigten  @taa« 
ten  »on  9lmcrifa  — ©ott  fegne  fie  and)  ferner !  —  fann  man  ja  Bon  bem  $ir» 
djetiDerbanb,  bem  man  jugetjort,  fid)  einfad)  lolfagen,  loenn  man  glanbt,  bafj 
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bie  offijiefle   I'efjrc  biefer  Slirdje  iljrc  ©lieber  geiftig  fucdjtc  nub  in  ifjrcm 
$)enfen  feffele.     @§  roar  ba(jcr  feincr  Qt'\t  and)  Sieleu  uoUfommeii  unbe= 
greiflid),  roie  Dor  ctma  jiuci  Sabjen,  al§  5|3rof.  93rigg§  unb  ?lnbere  0011  ber 
J>rc3bi)teiiiiiiiid)cn  ffirdje  ercommunicirt  roiirben,  fefbft  jtibifdje  ^Brebiger  auf 
jiibifdjen  ftaiijelu   uub  jiibifdje  ^hiblicijten  in  jiibifdjeu  3fitfrf)^iften  iibcr 
bcti  angcb(id)  ju  5tage  tretenben  {$anati§mu§  unb  bie  angcblicfy  ficb,  offcnba  = 
It  rcnbe  3nto(eraiij  fo  feb,r  loSIegen  fonntcn,  iinb  icic  fie  fo  je^r  bnriiber  fid) 
j  ereifern  fonntcii,  bnfj  man,  mie  fie  mcinten,  bem  freien  55enfen  ©djninfen 
\  fe^en  mode.     3"  fdd)en  9lii§[nffnngen  gibt  fid)  nur  ein  falfdjcr  2iberali3= 
funb.     1)er  ir)af)rb,afte  2ibevnli§mn§,  ber  fogcnnnnte   nngelfdd)fifrf)e 
ber,  im    ©egenfnti  jinn  goflifanifdjen  2ibera(i»mtiS,  eiiiem 
jeben  3nbiuibuiim   unb  einer  jeben  9?ereinigiing  oon  JubiDibuen  fiir  ib,re 
rcligiofeu  Uebcrjeiigiingen  £uft  unb  2id)t  unb  Sobeu  jii  freier  gntfaltuiig 
jugefle()t.  iniomett  bie  nntiirlidjeu  9?ed)te  unb  greifjeitcn  9luberer  baburd) 
uid)t  oercngt  nber  riertiirjt  merbcn,  erblirft  oielmetjr  ben  3(liberali§mu§  unb 
3fanntt§mu§  im  Sagcr  biefer  SJJ}eubo(iberalfu.     ®er  *}led)tlibera(c  benft  unb 
fprid)t :  9}JciuetiDegen  mag  bie  pre>5bt)terinnifrf;e  obcr  bie  epiScofmle  ober  bie 
romifd)>fcitl)o[ifd)e  i?ird)e  glaubcn,  ion§  fie  njoflcn,  fo  (angc  fie  mid)  in  mei  = 
tier  greiljcit  nidjt  ftoren  obev  in  mcin  DJed)t«gebiet  uid't  cingrcifen.    S§  mare 
and)  nnmnfelid)  uon  mir,  in  bie  innercu  ?lnge(egeu()eiten  jener  i?ird)en  I)inein 
reben  ,511  moflcn.     "Jlud)  geljt  el  mid)  gar  nid)t§  an,  ma§  bie  ba  briiben  t()iiu 
unb  treiben,  fo  hinge  fie  mid)  iinangefodjteu  unb  itubefjefligt  laffen. 

Oiod)  jonberbarer  aber  roar  e§  unb  ift  c§,  lueun  man  norfommcnben 
galls  bem  3ubentf)um  e§  nadjritljmt,  baf;  e§  nie  bie  ©trnfe  ber  @jcommwii« 
cation  gefannt  Ijnbe,  unb  baf;  tfjm  ber  93egriff  ber  Sjn'refie  jii  alien  3eiten 
tioKtommen  unbefannt  geracfcn  fei  unb  e§  ftet§  unbtjd)ra'nfte  ©laubenSfreU 
(jeit  feinen  33efeunern  jugeftanben  Ijabe. 

28ag  bie  erftere,  bie  ©rcommunication,  betrifft,  fo  ift  e§  fretlid)  roabr, 
bag  ber  jubijdje  Cherem  unb  bie  djriftlidje  ©rcommunication  nidjt  flleid)* 
inb,altlid)e  33egriffe  finb,  bie  fid)  gegenfeitig  ooflfommen  bedfen.  ®er  jiibifdfje 
Cherem  roar  eine  ©trafe  fiir  ein  Jpanbeln  gegen  ba§  religiofe  ®efe^,  ben 
retigiofen  Sraud),  bie  religiofe  Sitte,  aber  nid)t  eine  ©trafe  fiir  fe&erifdjeS 
®enfen  obcr  ©fauben.  Sigenl(id)  eiTommunicirt  fonnte  ber  ^ube  and)  gar 
nid)t  roerben,  ba  unter  atten  Umftanben,  and)  menu  ber  Cherem  iiber  ifjn 
Derljangt  roorben  mar,  er  ein  3"be,  b.  b..  eiu  lngeb,6riger  be§  jiibifdjen 
StammeS  blicb.  3)eun  ein  3ube  roirb  al§  3ube  in  feinen  Stamm  ^ineii^ 
geboreu  unb  bleibt  fein  Seben  (ang  5)Jitg(ieb  ber  jiibijdjen  @tamme§genof= 
fenfdjaft.  ?U§  ©tamme§jube  Ijat  er  natiirlid)  and)  geioiffe  re(igiofe  S3er= 
pflid)tungen.  3)od)  au§  bem  ©famine  fonnte  cr  natiirlid)  nid)t  b,inau3ge= 
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morfen  mcrben,  bcnn  bie  ©tnmmcSangcfjorigfeit  imir  [a  eine  ©ottgegebene. 
9lber  burdj  ben  Cherem  fonnte  cr  fur  gemiffe  fnanblungen  ober  fur  bic  Un= 
terlaffnng  gemiffer  §anblungeit  beftraft  merben.  9?idjt§beftomenigcr  bebeu= 
tete  biefe  Gfyevemfirnfe  gemifjennajjen  and)  eine  J?ncd)tung,  eine  gemaltfame 
DJieberjmiitgnng  nnter  ©a^nngen  nub  Srdndje.  9lber  mar  biefe§  nid)t  and) 
eine  geffelung,  ein  3"*33anbenfd)Iagcn  ? 

2Bie  uerfjielt  e§  fid)  after  mit  ber  ©laubenSfreifyeit  im  SJubentljiim  ?  (?§ 
ift  freilid)  maljr,  baf;  man  ben  (Jiiijelnen  eine  gemiffe  ©ebiuifenfreitjeit,  toenn 
man  e§  jo  nennen  mill,  geftattete ;  racnigftcnS  oertjangte  fein  Beth-Din,  b. 
^.  fein  irbifdjer  ©erid)t§^of  anf  ba§  fe^erifdje  2>cnten  eine  Strafe.  ®ie 
SBefirafnng  Ijiiretifdjer  9lnfid)ten  nnb  DJJeiiuingen  iiber(ie|  man  bcm  t)imm= 
lifdjen  3lid)ter.  ©elbfi  eine  gemifje  Seljrfreifjeit  geftattete  man  bem  fiefyrer 
nngeftraft,  fo  lange  biefe  greiljeit  in  ben  ©rfjranfen  ber  Jtjeorie  blieb  nnb 
fo  lange  ber  Sefirer  nidjt  in  ©emtifjfjeit  fciner  fe|ierifd)en  Jfjeorieen  jiir  lb,at= 
fiid)Iid)en  llebertretung  religiofer  ©atinngcn  nnb  33orfd)riften  iun-anfd)rttt, 
nnb  fo  lange  er  nidjt  burd)  feine  Sefyren  litbere  jii  nngefe|lid)en  Stjiin  uer= 
leitete.  (S3ergl.  93Jifd)nab,,  ©antjebrin  XI,2 ;  min  CS mCQ  ]DT 

(nia'j;^  nivtr  iy  r^n  ir« a^n  mtyj?^ 

®emgemaf3  maren  fdjmerlid)  and)  Uriel  9lcofta  nnb  Senebict  ©J)ino}a 
in  ben  Cherem  get^an  inorben,  felbft  bie  fcpfjarbifdjen  ®ajjanim  in  9lm« 
fterbam  b,dtlen  fie  tnab,rfd)eiiilid)  nnangefodjten  getaffen,  fatten  fie  blo§  ge= 
rebel  unb  gefdjrieben  unb  Ija'tten  fie  iibrigen§  Sabbatljc  nnb  ^efte  mit  ben 
jeitgenoffifdjen  unb  lanbeSgenofjifdjen  ^uben  nad)  rabbintfdjer  SBeife  ge= 
feiert,  fatten  fie  Se^fjiHin  getegt,  bie  ©peifegefe^e  beobad)tet  u.f.m. 

?lud)  b,ente  6erfaf)rt  man  nod)  fo  in  ortl)oboren  jiibifdjen  ffreifen.  @in 
ortfyoborer  9labbiner  roirb  oorfommenben  galls  einen  ©d;od)et  ober  gfjafjan 
al§  unfaljig  erfldren,  feineS  ?Imte§  311  molten,  er  mirb  jelbft,  menu  bie  Um« 
ftdnbe  e§  gefiatten,  einen  foldjen  in  Cherem  tf)un,  loenn  er  fid)  etma  rnfiren 
lafjt  ober  unfojd)ern  SBein  trinft.  ®od)  gtanben  mag  ein  foldjcr  jiibifdjer 
gfunctiondr  fo  Biel  ober  fo  menig  er  mill,  nnb  urn  feineS  falfd)en  ©Iauben« 
ober  urn  feineS  ltnglauben§  millen  mirb  er  nidjt  feineS  ?lmte§  entbofeen.  Unb 
in  Tlften  unb  §albafien  uerbdngt  man  ben  Cherem  nidjt  bio!  iiber  ©d)nd)  = 
tim  unb  berartige  im  S)ienft  ber  ©onagoge  ftefjenbe  Sente,  fonbern  and) 
iiber  ^erfonen  iiberljaupt,  bie  fid)  iiber  ortfjobore  ©a^ungen  unb  58raud)e 
binmeg  fetfen.  ©ar  mand)e§  Scben  ift  baburd)  natnenlog  elenb  gemad)t 
morben,  gar  manrf)e§  gamitiengliief  ift  babnrd)  griinblid)  jerftort  morben. 

Unb  nun  taffen  ©ie  un§  nod)  einmal  nuf  ben  ©a^  jururffommen,  ben 
mir  im  8anf  nnfereS  SSortragS  auSgejprodjen,  —  auf  ben  @a^,  bafj  ba»  3«= 
bentf)um  rootjl  eine  S)ogmengefd)id)te  fjabe,  bafj  man  aber  faum  ba§  9Jed)t 
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fiat,  Don  ifjm  311  fagcn,  e3  fjabe  ftarrc,  uttnwnbelbcire,  feine  3Jefenner  Ber« 
pflidjtenbe  logmen.  28cnn  loir  nun  and)  innerbalb  ber  un?  gegebenen 
3eitgren$en  e3  nid)t  erjd)b'|)fenb  barlegen  fbnnen,  bajj  bie  Berfdjiebenen  jii- 
bifdjen  @lnuben§le()rcn  forttocifyrenb  in  l)iftorijd)em  glufi  fid)  befanben,  fo 
fbnnen  roir  bod)  BieQeid)t  etnigermajjen  geniigenbc  furje  Slnbeutungen  bofiir 

gcben,  iinb— srona  "H  NE^n^ 

3uerft  einige  2Borte  tiber  bie  uon  ©ott  unb  jeincn  Attribute!!  b,anbeln« 

ben  5)ogmen.     Safe  ein  ©ott    ijt,    ein  ©ott,  ber  t»or  ber  SBelt  mar  unb 

fiber  ber  ZBelt  trnttet,  bn-3  ftnnb  allcrbiiigS  |e|"t  oon  ben  alteften  llrjeiten  nn 

_biS  anf  bie  ©egemmut..    sJlber  roie  uertiiilt  e§  jid)  mit  ber  fietjre  oon  ber 

Sinigfeit  ©olte»,  biejem  ©vnnb=  unb  @efftein  nnferer  jiibi)"d)en  J{)eo(ogie? 

Seien  ipir  unbefnngen,  unb  trngen  itiir  nidjt  unfere  b^eutigen  ©Ianben3= 
on}id)tcn  in  bie  nlten  btbltfrfjen  33iid;er  h^incin.  Unfere  religiBjen  lleber^ 
jeugnngen  unb  unf  er  ©lanbcn§inf)nlt  finb  bie  Sefultanten  eineS  mel)r= 
taujenbjcifjrigen  6titiDicf[ung§projf)~je».  3n  bem  mofaifc^en  3eitnlter  unb 
nod)  oiele  3af)rb,unberte  nad)^er  loar  ^eb^oBa^  3§rnel§  9Jationalgott,  unb  in 
jenen  Ur^etten  bad)te  man  and)  gar  nidjt  baran,  bie  Sji[tenj  anberer  'J}atio= 
nalflotter  in  ?lbrebe  511  fteDen.  "Jlber — fo  fprad)  3§i'ne(  jit  ben  fjeibnifdjen 
SJolfern,  bie  neben  ib,m  tooljnten — mein  ^efjooab^  ift  ,,gr6fjer  nl§  eure  (JIo« 
t)im" ;  ,,mein  2S«I)°Bnb  ift  °er  ©ott  ber  ©otter  unb  ber  £>err  ber  £>erren" ; 
mein  3etioual)  ift  nid)t  b(o§  grower  in  ber  giifte  jeiner  5JJad)t,  er  ift  and) 
grower  baburd),  bag  er  etn  beiliger  ©ott  ift,  barmljerjig  unb  gnabig,  long- 
miitfjig  unb  Don  grower  §ulb  unb  Sreue,  w.;  mein  Seb^ooal)  mad)!  nud)  mit 
bejanberer  SSorltebe  fiber  fein  Sanb,  b.  I),  fiber  bq§  2anb,  ba§  er  un§  jum 
6rbbefi^  fibergeben;  er  ift  bafjer  and)  elohe  ha-arez,  ber  ©ott  be3  SanbeS, 
unb  eure  (£lof)im  finb,  Bon  unferem  Stanbpunft  au3,  elohe  hunnekhar, 
bie  ©otter  ber  grembe,  it.f  to. 

5?eben  jof)(reid)en  biblijdjen  9lu§iBriid)en  jeugen  Bon  ber  Stidjtigfeit 
biefer  ^luffafjung  gleicl)fafl§  Biele  ^iftorijdje  i8erid)te  in  ber  53ibel.  ?ll§  ein« 
mal,  roie  wir  nu§  bem  elften  J?apitel  im  5Bud)  ber  SRidjter  er[ef)en,  in  ber 
iRid)terjeit  ein  ftrieg  bro^te  jWifdjen  9lmmon  unb  38rael,  ba  fanbte  3ipb,tad) 
ber  ©ileabite  53oten  ju  bem  ffb'nig  ber  ^Itnmoniter,  bamit  fie  ib^n  Bon  bem 
geclanten  ^riegSjnye  juriictfjalten  fottten,  unb  miter  'Jlnberem  liefe  tr  ib,m 
fngen  :  fflarum,  o  ffonig  uon  9lmmon,  witlft  bu  geroaltjam  Bon  unferem  2anb 
SBefi^  ergreifen  ?  g§  b,at  3eb>oa(),  ber  ©ott  3§rael§  (bti,~\W  *T\bx  nirf), 
au§getrieben  bie  Qcmoriter  Bor  feinem  53olte  3§rael,  unb  bu  miKft  nun  taS 
Sanb  in  93efitj  neb,men  ?  ^iirmaljr,  was  ^emojd),  b  e  i  n  ©lo^im,  bir  in 
Sefijj  iibergab,  ba§  magft  bu  im  SBeft^  beb^alten ;  aber  5tlle8,  ma§  3e{)OBab,, 
u  n  f  e  r  @(o()im,  un§  in  SBeftfc  iibergeben,  ba§  flatten  hjir  in 
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rnrv  tynin  -IBV  hs  nsi  anTi  im«  •pn'js  enoD  it^nv  I^K  n« 
(.tsn-0  VYIK  U^SD  irn^K 

©eljen  biejf  SBorte  nid)t  ben  ©lanben  on  SanbeSgfltter  corauS,  iinb 
IDCU  in  3ipb,tad)'§  9lugen  Sel)o»al)  mefjr  ol§  ber  9JationaIgott 
O,  ba§  bemcift  nod)  (ange  nidjt,  bap  foldje§  ber  aUgemeine  ©laube 
bamalS  geioefen, — fo  mirb  Diefleidjt  ciitgcmanbt  locrben, — biefe  SRebe  betoeift 
prf)ften§,  bafj  ^ipljtad)  perfonlid)  jolctjen  ©Inuben  ^egtc ;  nber  ^ip^tad)  mar 
ein  £>albbarbar,  ber  innate  e§  nid)t  beffer.  —  ®ttt !  ?lber  n>a§  fagen  @ie  }u 
betn  tiielgepriefenen  ®aoib,  bent  frommen  S)atiib,  ber  con  ©ott  auSerfefyen 
roorben  mar,  ber  ©tummuater  cineS  i|raelitifd)en  $b'nig§gejd)lerf)t§  311  raer« 
ben  ?  9fun  pren  @te,  wa§  bie  £f)eologie  be§  frommen  ®a«ib  gemefen.  93ei 
einer  geinifjen  ©elegenb,eit,  fo  erjabjt  un§  ba§  1.  23ud)  Samuel  in  ffapite! 
26,  rief  ®a»ib  uon  einer  SergeSipitje  an§  fyiniiber  ju  bem  unfernen  i?onig 
<8d)au[ :  28arum  uerfolgft  bit  mid)  fo,  o  mein  Sonig  ?  u.  j.  ID.  93oje  9Jlen= 
fdjen  Ijaben  mid)  forigetrieben,  fo  bafj  id)  nid)t  tjaften  fann  in  bem  ©rblanbe 
unb  fie  fprnd)ctt :  ©etje  nnb  biene  anbern  Slob,im,  it.  f.  ID. 

\n^«  nay  ^?  nos^  mn11  rforuz  nsnono  avn  •wan:! 

gin  anbereg  SBeifpiel :  ?U§  ^onafy  Don  ©ott  ben  Sluftrag  erplten 
ptte,  nad)  9JiniDe()  ju  gefjen  unb  bort  ben  Seuten  llmfetjr  ju  prebigen,  btt 
woflte  Sonab,  biefem  gottlidjett  33efef)(  nidjt  golge_leiften,  unb  beStjalb  moflte 
er  nad)  Sarfdjijd)  entflie^en.  SBie  fam  ber  5propl)et  ju  biefem,  unS  fo  un= 
begreifltd)  jdjeinenben  ©ebanfen  ?  ipierniif  f)aben  fdjon  3?afd)i  unb  inhere 
unb  lange  »or  ib,nen  fdjon  bie  Sfabbinen  im  3eitalter  ber  Jannaim  bie  rid)= 
tige  Stntmort  gegeben.  "Sonafy  beabfidjtigtc,  fo  fagen  fie,  itad)  Starfd)tfd) 
in'§  9lu§Ianb  jit  entfUeb,en,  bcnn  bort  merbe  i()n  ©ott  ntd)t  erreidjen, 
pN^>  pn3  mw  Wa^n  j^iy  ba  ©ott  ja  nid)t  jenfeitS  ber  ©reiijen  fei= 
ne§  SanbeS  ^alaftina  moljne,  bie  <8d)efb,inaf)  ja  nid)t  im  IttSIanbe  meile. 
(SSergl.  931  ef  b,  i  1 1  a,  etnleitenbeS  tfapitel,  bn§  ju  einem  grofjen  2b,eil  mil 
ber  33efpfed)ung  btefel  ©ebanfens  attSgefiillt  tft.) 

3n  jenen  Urjetten  nun  ioar  e§  gemefen,  ba  jiterft  3srael'§  Sljeologie  in 
Gontact  unb  in  (Conflict  fam  ntit  ber  Sljeologie  ber  (jeibnifdjcn  syb'Her  in 
©ubroeftafien.  Unb  ba  riefen  bantt  ©timinen  au§  ber  §bb,e,  bie  (Stimmen 
ber  ©otterfiiHten  Seljrer  unb  5pro»b,eten  bem  SSolfe  511 :  ^»ore,3§rael!  5Rid)t 
S3aal  ift  ttnfer  @(ot)im,  S8aal  tft  ber  €Iob,tm  ber  5ppnijier ;  nid)t  93Jo(ed)  tft 
unfer  61o^im,  DJtoIcd)  ift  ber  6(of)im  ber  Sananiter ;  nid)t  ^emofd)  ift  unfer 
@(ol)im,  Jlemofd)  ift  ber  Slofyim  ber  Slmmoniter;  nidjt  5)agon  ift  unfer  &o* 
i)\m,  S)agon  ift  ber  @(o{)im  ber  $()ilifter;  unfer  ©lofjirn  ift  SScpDO^,  u.f.to. 
25m  2anfe  ber  ^a^rljunberte  Iduterte  unb  fld'rte  fid)  btefe  Sb,eologie, 
unb  e3  fam  bie  3e't,  ba  man  Icljrte  ttiib  e§  ber  28elt  uerfiinbcte :  TI^S  ^3 
9tUe  eiotjim  ber  (jeibnifdjen  SSblfer  finb  5Jtd)tigfeitcn ;  e« 
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fom  bic  3cit  bn  ipropljettnlippen  in  bie  26elt  ()incinriefen  :     ©ott  ift  bet 
Srfte  iinb  ©Pit  ift  bcr  SetUe,  unb  miner  ilnn  gibt's  gar  feinen  nnbern  ©ott. 

S)odj  in  ben  Qeiltn  jener  berrlidjen  SJJropheten  mil  ihrem  reinern  ©ot» 
teSbegriff  fnm  bic  propfjftifdje  Jljcologie  in  53crii()rnng  mit  ber  3oroaftri- 
fdjen  Sehre.  P«  fdjeint,  ban  bcr  1)uali*mu§  ber  alien  SparfUefjre  fiir  Diele 
SSrncliten  bnmals  cine  grojjc  Attraction  gefjabt  tjaben  tnujj,  unb  barum  po= 
.  lemifivte  and)  ber  flrofje  ^ropfiet  bc§  bobt)Ioniicl)cn  @ji(c§  gegen  btefen  3)un  = 
liSmu-3,  nub  al§  etn  »on  jeinem  reincit  moiiotb,eiftiffJ)en  ©lauben  Doflfommen 
erfiifltcr  iinb  Dollfommen  begeifterter  spolcmiftr  rief  er  feinen  jiibifdjen 
@tainmc«briibcrn  311  :  ,jTl  S".121  01^5?  ntyij?  "jtyn  H1121  TIN  1X1 
n^»S  ^r  ns?1>'  '~  *M,  b.  t  nicf»t  Ormtijb  jcfjofft  baS  2id)t  nnb  ba§  ©ute, 
unb  nidjt  9U)rimon  ift  ber  Urdeber  ber  ginftcrnifs  unb  be§  SBbfen,  fonbern 
25eb,LUm()  aflcin  ift  c»,  ber  bn§  2id)t  nnb  bie  ginfternifj,  ba8  £>etl  unb  bo§ 
JBdfe,  ber  9lflc§  in'-S  Xnfein  gerufen.— 9lud)  700  rbcr  800  Snfjrt  fpater,  al§ 
bie  3"ben  abermolS  in  sDte)opotnmicii  unter  ben  s-j3ar(en  lebten,  nnb  al§  ber 
Sinflufj  ber  Mcligion  3oroafter§  felbft  unter  ben  pnliiftinenfijc^en  3nbeii  fid) 
geltenb  mndjte,  maren  bie  2eb,rer  roicberum  beranlnfet,  gegen  3oroafter= 
tijum  bic  SBoffen  ber  Mbroefjr  511  gebrnudjen.  2)enn  nur  f)ierburd)  erflart  fid) 
ba§  talmubtfdje  "DCO  vmoi  D1»D  im«  ppn^O  D'TID  DH1D  1D1«n 
nV'Br,  SBenn  3cmonb  bei'm  SSortrage  ber  ©ebcte  fpridjt :  SBir  banfen  bir, 
loir  banfen  bir !  bann  fjcifjt  man  i£>n  fdimeigen,  ioei(  er  ja  burd)  foldje  ©e= 
bet§forme(n  ben  ©cfjein  criDecfen  fonnte,  al§  unerfenne  er  eine  jtoeiget^eilte 
@ottf)eit.  (3?eraf()nt(),  33,  b.)— 9(nd)  ba§  junge  g()riftentb,um  mit  feinem 
Srinitcitsbogmn,  gegen  ineldjeS  ju  proteftiren  bie  Jjuben  in  ben  erften  d)rift- 
lidjcn  3n{)r()unberten  nnr  nlljufcfjr  gcnotl)igt  wnren,  loar  offenbar 
anlaffung,  ban  man  won  nun  nn  mit  einem  gaiij  bcfonberen  Accent  ben 
betonte :  £)6re,  3§rae( !  5)er  ginige  unfer  ©ott  ift  ein  einjiger  ©ott. 

2Bir  feb,en  au§  biefer  grorterung,  mie.  ba§  5)ogma  Don  ber  ginjigfeit 
©otte§  nid)t  auf  einmal  unb  nidjt  urplo^lid)  in  bie  SBelt  unb  fpejieD  ju  3§= 
rnel  gefotnmen  ift,  etroa  raie  9Kiner»a  QU§  bem  §aupte  be§  3en§,  fonbern 
bafj  biefeS  Sogma  geiDndjfcn,  gcmorbcn  ift,  nnb  eine  gntroicf(nng§gefd)id)te 
tlinter  fid)  fiat,  ©egen  jtrubnngen,  bie  bon  anberSrooher,  inSbefonbere  con 
©eiten  ber  ^abbalafi,  biefem  Angina  brofiten,  bntte  aud)  im  SDHttelalter 
nod)  ba§  3nbentf)iim  barte  ^?dmpfe  burd)3iimad)en,  unb  and)  bafton  mirb  bie 
jubifdje  2)ogmengefd)id)te  Seridjt  311  erftatten  Ijaben. 

9lebntid)  oerbalt  e§  fid)  and)  mit  ber  Sefire  Don  ber  Unforperlid)feit  ©ot« 
te§.  SBir,  bie  toir  beute  leben,  finb  getnobnt,  in  ben  antbropomorpfiifdjen 
?lu§briid'en  ber  33ibel  bitblidjc  Steberoeifen  §u  erbliden.  9lber  anber§  mar  e3 
bod)  in  ben  fcfilidjten  3eiten  ber  Sibel,  in  bcr  fdjlidjten  Spradje  bc-5  ?irter« 
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tfjumS.  5)amal§  rourben  jene  Keberoenbungen  nid)t  nl§  Stropen,  nid)t  all 
5ftetaBb,ern  oerftanben,  jonbcrn  fie  nnirben  in  ifjretn  uripru'nglidjen  unb  bud)* 
fiablidjen  Sinn  aufgefapt.  9JJan  bad)te  fid)  ®o$t  nl§  einen  9Jtenfd)en,  rie- 
fengrofj,  mit  menfdjlidjen  ©liebern,  menfd)Iid)en  ®enfen,  menfdjlidjem  5ub,= 
len.  Mgemad)  flarte  fief)  and)  bie  altbiblijdje  Sljeologie  in  biefer  33ejitf)= 
ung.  Urn  WijjBerftanbntfjen  baS  Sttjor  311  fdjliefjen,  iiberfetjten  be§b,alb  fpd= 
ter^in  ouci)  bie  jtargiimifien  Biele  SteHen,  in  benen  Don  ®ott  at§  in  menfd)  = 
liefer  Sffieife  tjanbelnb  ge|prorf)en  wirb,  gniij  frei,  unb  ftntt  be§  blofeen  7Ja= 
men§  ©otte§  fe^ten  fie  i"n  HlD^D  1'H  Hip1"  ,1|"in  NnjOty  u.  bergl. 

9luc^  ber  SEalmub,  tn§6efonbere  bie  agnbifc^en  SE^eite  beffelben  ftnb  ootl 
Don  mitunter  fe^r  grobfinnlic^en  3lnt()ropDmorp()i§men.  SSiele  unferer  fjeit* 
tigen  Wnggibim  nnb  Biete  unferer  tjeutigen  jtalmubcommentotoren  erblicfen 
in  jenen  'Mgnbotb,  unb  ib,rem  mitunter  fo  groteSfen  3n()alt  itnmer  noc^  tief* 
finnige  9ttlegbrieen.  ?Iber  mottten  fie  urfsrungli^  ol§  ?lllegorieen  aufgefafet 
fetn  ?  §at  man  fie  iirfprimglid)  fo  Berftanben  ?  Sefannt  ift,  tnie  namentlid) 
in  ber  geontiiidjen  ©efd)ic{)t§periobe  b,cif5e  ^ampfc  bariiber  entbrannten,  ob 
jene  talmubifdjen  Sa^e,  benen  gema'fe  ©ott  SeB^iflin  lege,  ©ott  am  neunten 
Sbb,  roeine,  in  ben  brei  Sfjeilen  ber  92ad)t  in  Berfd)iebenartiger  SBeife  be= 
fdjdftigt  fei,  u.  f.  ro.,  finnbilblid)  jit  erflaren  feien,  ober  ob  fie  budjfta'blid) 
oerftanben  merben  miijjtcn.  Sefannt  ift  and),  Iflie  9i.  2lbrat)nm  ben  ®aBib 
gegen  2Jlatmontbe8  unb  Slnbere  gegen  Inbere  eiferten,  wett  biefer  SJlaimo* 
ntbe§  unb  biefe  9Inbern  bie  ©ottb,eit  al§  ben  reinften  ©eift,  fret  Bon  oHen 
fbrcerlidjen  gormen,  S^eilen,  ©igenfrfjaften  begriffen  b,aben  rooHten,  u.  f.  ID., 
u.  f.  IB. 

3Hfo  aud)  ^ier,  in  Sejug  auf  ba§  2)ogma  Bon  ber  ©eiftigfeit  ©otte§, 
neb,men  roir  eine  gefd)id)tlid)e  Sntfaltung,  eine  aHma^Iige  J?Iarung  unb  2au» 
terung  n)ab,r,  ein  gefd)id)tlidje§  2Bad)fen  unb  2Berben,  nidjt  aber  ein  ftarreS 
©ein  unb  Serljarren. 

SSenben  njir  un§  nun  auf  einen  9htgenblicf  311  bem  2>ogma  Bon  ber 
Sdjotfung  ber  SBelt  auS  9l\<f)t§.  3n  aflen  mobernen  jiibifdjen  i?atec{)t§men 
roirb  biefeS  3>ogma  geleb,rt.  Wofe§  TOaimonibeS  unb  Inhere  accenttitrten 
biefe  2eb,re  mit  gatij  befonberer  ©djarfe.  9lber  unfere  2iteraturgefd)id)te 
unb  unfere  3(!eligion§gefd)id)te  beleb,ren  un§,  bafj  aud)  mondje  jubtfd)e  ®en= 
fer  unb  2eb,rer  ben  ©lauben  an  biefe  SJoctrtn  nid)t  getb,eilt  b,aben,  fonbern 
bafj  fie  einen  eiDigen  llrftoff  angcnommen  ^aben,  einen  Hyle,  mie  fie  biefen 
Urftoff  nod)  bem  SSorgang  altgried)ifd)er  5pfjilofo&b,en  naunten.  3"  biefen 
®en(ern,  iBeldje  Don  ber  SBorau^fetjung  einer  Urmaterie  auSgingen,  gefjorett 
Borjiig§tBeife  9J?ofe§  ^arboni,  SeBi  ben  ©erfon  unb  3faof  9JIbalag.  3Iud) 
Sfra  beftreitet  bie  getjre  ber  Sd)b'»fung  ber  S&elt  ou§  9Jid)t§.  SBenig  = 
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ftenS  Ifipt  er  ben  @d)riftberoet§,  hen  man  cin§  bem  erftcn  ffoBitel  bcr  ©enefiS 
fiir  biefc  2eb,re  §u  entnctjmen  pflegte,  nirfjt  geltcn,  unb  in  fcincm  Sommentor 
jum  erftcn  93er3  bcr  93tbcl  fittjrt  er  fd)Iagenbe  ©riinbc  bafiir  an,  bafj  ba§ 
bcbrdtfdjc  3eitit)ovt  bara,  bo§  in  jencm  33erfe  Dorfommt,  nidjt  ein  ©djoffen 
mi§  9Jid)t3  bebcuten  fonne,  fonbern  bnjj  barnnter  ein  gormiren  unb  ©eftal* 
ten  (ins  bereitS  Dorb,anbenem  ©toffe  Derftanben  merben  miiffe.  ©elbft  bei 
bent  fo  innigfrommen  unb  jo  jetjr  offenbarungSgfdubigen  Se^uba  §ol«2e»i 
fjat  bie  5)octrin  Don  eiucr  SBeltjrfjbpfung  nu§  7}id)t§  nidjt  bie  ®ignitcit  eine§ 
3)ogma.  ^iiren  >nir  bie  SSorte  biejeS  roeijen  unb  on  ber  Sibel  mit  ganjer 
jSeeknglutb,  Ijangenben  ®enfer§  :  ®ie  grage,  ob  bie  SSelt  au§  WidjtS  er= 
idjcijfen  ift  ober  Don  Sroigfeit  I;er  beftefjt,  ift  eine  jefjr  jdjtnierige ;  e§  gibt 

©riinbe  fiir  beibe  91ufidfitcn,  unb  bteje  gotten  fid)  ba§  ©feidjgeroidjt 

(9Jad)bcm  ber  fromme  ^ilojopb,  fid)  perfonltd)  fiir  bie  ©rfdjaffnng  ber  9BeIt 
nii«  7Jid)t§  au§gejprod)en,  fd^rt  cr  fort:)  SBenn  ober  ein  ?lnb,onger  ber 
2oro^  T'ff)  genotfjigt  jiefjt,  bie  groigfeit  eineS  UrftoffeS  anjunetimen  unb  on 
bo§  Safein  cider  SBcIten  Dor  btefer  SSelt  511  gtauben,  fo  tljut  ba§  fetnem 
©lauben  gar  fetnen  Gintrog  (Sofri  I.  67).  SSir  erjefjen  aljo  ou§  aKem 
biefem,  bafj  e§  mit  ber  UnDeranberlidjfeit  unb  9(flgemeingiiltigfeit  eines 
Sogmal  «on  einer  ©djopfnng  ber  SBelt  au§  9Jid)t§  and)  nid)t§  ift. 

S)afj  bie  Sefjre  DOU  ber  Unfterblid)feit  ber  ©eele  cine  gonj  beicegte  ®c= 
fd)id)te  im  Subentftum  b,tnter  fid)  (jat,  ift  befonnt  genug.  ®er  5pentoteud) 
b,at  nur  einige  roenigc  buntle  ^nbeutungcn,  bie  aHerbing§  ouf  einen  Dorau§« 
geje^ten  ©tauben  on  eine  jenfeitige  gortbauer  ber  SSerftorbenen  fdjliegen 
lofjen.  9lber  Don  einer  ^ortbouer  Oer  ©celc  nnd)  bem  Stobe  in  bem  Sinne, 
ben  mon  mit  bem  SBorte  Unfterblidjfcit  tjcnte  Dcrbinbet,  roeifj  er  nidjtS.  3)er 
33crfaffer  be?  33ud)e§  $ob,eletf),  ber  ein  ou§gefprod)ener  ©feptifer  unb  $efft> 
mi  ft  geiuefen,  bejioeifelt  fie  gerabejiu,  unb  ber  9Ser§  in  biejem  33udje  (12,7), 
ben  man  geioot)nlid)  ol§  einen  ©djriftbemeiS  fiir  biefe  Soctrin  anfiitirt, 
biirfte  am  Snbe  bod)  einen  ganj  onbern  ©inn  tjaben  ol§  ben,  roeldjen  man 
gcroobnltd)  ftinein  legt.  ®i«  SSorfteflungen  Don  bem  biblifdjen  ©djeol,  in 
bem  bie  abgejdjiebenen  ©eelen  ein  fd)otten()afte§  Seben  fiib,ren,  ftimmt  ganj 
getoifj  and)  nid)t  mit  jpatern  53orfteflungen.  ®ap  bie  5pf)<mj'kr  unb  bie 
©obbncder  nud)  iiber  biefr  §rage  je^r  bioergirenbe  9lufid)ten  fatten,  ift  6e« 
fount  genug.  S)ie  im  tnimubifdjen  Sfi*"1^1'  anftaudjenben  SSorftellungen 
oon  ben  ©eelcn  ber  grommen,  ineldje  im  jenjcitigen  Seben  mit  kronen  ge« 
jd)miitft  uub  im  ©troljlenfronj  ber  ©t)efb,ina^  ein  croigeS  feligeS  ®afein  ge^ 
ntejjen  ;  bie  aflgcmad)  entftnnbenen  SSorfteflungen  Don  einem  ©an  @ben  unb 
©efjinnom  ;  ond)  bie  jeitroeife  feb,r  derbreitet  getoefene  SSorftcHung  Don  einer 
©eeleinDonbening  ;  ebenjo  bie  jdjolaftijdjcn  tieffinnigcn  Unterjudjitngen  bar= 
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iiber,  ob  bic  ©eelen  einc  ^raerjftenj  fyaben  ober  je  bei  ber  ©eburt  eine§ 
Wenfdjen  ncu  gcfdjaffen  tucrbcn,  —  aflcn  biefen  nerfd)iebenartigen  ©ebanfen 
begegncn  roir  in  ber  ©efd)id)te  bc§  ^iibentfjumS,  unb  bic  nod)  311  fdjreibenbe 
jiibtfdje  3>ogmengefd)id)te  roirb  unS  nadjmeifen  miiffen,  irmnn  unb  mic  fie 
entftanben  finb,  nnb  mir  roerben  bann  and)  lernen,  bap  eine  jtemlidje  ?lnjab,l 
biefer  ©ebanfen  jit  ben  §f(5|fottnattontn,  311  ben  Bon  nnber§roob,er  ange= 
fdjroemmtPii  2b,eilen  in  bcr  jtibifdjcn  Religion  geljorcn.  9lu§  biefer  S'og* 
mengefd)id)te  toerbcn  mir  bann  and)  erfafjren,  luic  bieje  ©ebanfen  fid)  mngc= 
ftaltet  unb  rociter  geftaltet  b,aben  nnb  mie  an  biejelben  fid)  eine  fpiitere  jii  = 
bifd)e  £abbnla!)  tfjeilmeife  angeranft  b,at,  u.  f.  ID. 

3n  biefeg  i?apitel  ber  jiibifd)en  ®ogmengefd)id)te  geljoren  and)  bie  @r= 
orterungen  bariiber,  ob  aHe  3§vaeliten,  obcr  ob  bios  bie  grommcn  miter 
ben  3§™elitett,  ober  ob  and)  bie  grommen  unter  ben  5Jid)ti§raelitcn  ?lntf)cil 
am  eroigen  fieben  Ijaben.  6§  finb  oft  oernommcne  jiibifdje  ©timmen,  bie 
namentlid)  in  nnfercr  ©egeniuart  laut  merben  unb  bic  (jiniibcr  rnfen  in  ba§ 
Sager  anberer  3{(Iigion8genoffen  :  3(jr  babriiben  fcib  bei  SBcitcm  nid)t  jo 
liberal  unb  fo  uniucrfal,  luie  loir  Siiben  c§  finb,  nnb  uric  luir  c§  511  alien 
3citen  gcmefen  finb.  ®enn  fcfjet,  3l)»'  fiffnet  ben  §immel  nur  (Suren  ©laii= 
bigen,  un§  abcr  nnb  alien  iibrigcn  Unglanbigen  Bcrfrf)(icfeet  3()r  bie  ^forten 
beffelbm.  Dlber  feb,et  einmal,  >oir !  SBir  madjen  bic  Sljore  bc§  §immel§ 
tteit  auf  fi'ir  bie  gfrommcn  aflcr  9Jationen.  @d)on  bie  SIBeifen  unfcrcS  Sol 
mnb  ^aben  erfldrt,  bafj  bie  3frommen  and)  ber  l)eibnifd)en  5?b'lfcr  9lntl)cil  am 
.jcnfeitigen  Seben  b,aben  («3n  zbiyb  p'rn  DH^  W<  zbiyn  niDIK  ''TDn). 
— ©o  fpridjt  man  tiiclfad)  iiibifdjerfeitS  mit  ftol^em  ©elbftgcfiil)!.  3)od)  bei 
naljerer  5priifung  finbcn  inir,  bag  man  mit  jo(d)cn  Keben  fid)  fel)r  gcgen  bie 
gefd)id)tlid)c  2Bal)r()eit  ucrfiinbigt,  unb  bafe  man  nnfcv  beutiges  ®ogma  in 
biefcm  Spunftc  in  ba§  DUtert()iim  ^ineintriigt.  ®er  @a|(  n'jiyn  H1D1S 
'131  fommt  aflerbing*  im  talmiibifdjen  ©djriftt^nm  uor,  aber  als  bie 
nung  cine§  ciiijelnen  Se(jrcr§,  nid)t  abcr  al§  allgemcin  angcnommene  ©lau= 
benSlelire.  G§  Ijatte  im  ©cgentb,eile  9iabbt  @liefer  gefagt,  bafj  fcin  9liigel)b'  = 
rigcr  eine§  b,cibnijd)en  S3olfc§  9lntl)ei(  am  emigen  Seben  b,abe,  unb  er  be- 
grunbete  bic§,  nad)  ben  iMjnnetljobcn  nnb  93cir*cismctl)oben  feincr 
burd)  ein  SBort  ber  Ijeiligen  Sdjrift, — bnrd)  ben  SSerS  18  im  9.  ^ 
Siiriict  jur  (po'Qc  miiffen  ade  grculer, — ,,a(Ie  greBler",  ba§  meint  bie  greuler 
unter  ben  3*raelitcn ;  unb  ferncr  —  DTI^K  TlDB'  D^IJ  ^3  ade  SSoIfer,  bie 
©ottDcrgefftnen, — ,,aKe  Sb'lfer,  bie  ©ottucrgeffencn",  bn-3  mcint  bic  3? biter 
ber  SBdt.  5l(Iein  ber  milbere  SRabbi  3nfita  antmortcte  il)in  :  28ic  magft  bn 
nur  fo  fagen  ?  ®er  con  bir  citirte  S3er§  fagt  in  fciner  jtticitcn  §alftc : 
'rot?  C^i  ^3  ba»  (jcipt  nid)t:  ?lHc  SBb'lfer,  bic  ©ottuergcfjencn, 
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fonbern  nfle  biejcnigen  uutcr  ben  SSoIfern,  bie  gottoergeffen  finb.  Unb  anS 
biefer  SBortfaffutia,  ift  nun  311  fdjliefun,  bag  e§  audj  Qfromtne  unter  ben  93of» 
fern  geben  mufi,  mclcfjc  al£  foldje  gleidjfatU  be§  emigen  2eben§  ifjciKjafttg 
merben  (3'njJ1?  p^n  Qnb  WV  yni«3  C'TDn  y,  fiefje  Sojjiptlja,  ©an  = 
(jebrin,  XI.  unb  bic  ^araflelfteflen). 

iBerfolgen  mir  ben  alien  ©treit  meiter  burdj  bie  3iat)if)unberte,  jo  fin« 
ben  «ir,  bafj  and)  in  ber  golgcjeit  cine  Stitjab,!  jiibifdjer  fiefjrer  nut  Stabbi 
Sliefer,  oielc  anbcre  aber  mil  Sinbbi  3ofita  iibcveinftiminten,  bafe  aljo  b,ier= 
iiber  bie  9Infia)ten  roeit  aiiSeinanbcr  gingen.  ®oc^  wir  fonncn  unb  moKcn 
ja  nia^t  an  biciem  Ort  ben  ©cgenftanb  crfdjopfen.  ^nnertjalb  bcr  Qtit,  bie 
mi"  jur  'JScrfiigung  fteb,t,  tft  bal  auc^  gnr  nidjt  moglicb,.  3Mo§  jeigen  tt)ott« 
ten  mir,  ba{j  aucr;  b,ier  cine  objeftio  rufjifie,  geic^id)tltc^=fritiid)e  (5orid)iing§= 
metljobe  — unb  nur  eine  foldje  ift  im  ©ebiet  ber  2Bifjenfd)aft  eine  juldfjige  — 
^ii  bcm  9}e[ultate  fommt,  bafe  and)  bicfe§  fjier  in  SJebe  fteljenbe  ®ogmn  eine 
Wefdjidjte  l)at,  nid)t  aber  Bon  ?llter§  (jer  feft  trrjftaHifut  inar.  §reuen  roir 
iin^,  bop  bie  engfjer^igcre  9tuffa{]ung  biefe§  ©Iau(en8piiit!te9  nun  ganoid) 
miter  JvSraeliten  gefdjiounben  unb  iiberffiunben  ift  unb  bafs  bie  ^eime  ber 
freiern  3(uffnffung,  bie  in  nnfcrm  alien  @d)rifttb,um  bereitS  uor^anben  ge= 
luefen,  fjerrlid)  aufgegangen  finb.  9?erg(eid)t  man  ubrigeiiB  biefeS  unter  nl« 
te§  jiibi|'dje§  ©d)riftt()iim  mit  bent  gleidjjeitigen  ©d)rifttf)um  bcr  iibrigen 
33olfer  ober  3Migionsgenoffen,  in^befonberc  mit  bem  fi)nd)ronifiijd)en 
©djrifttfjum  ber  d)riftlid)en  ffirdjcneater,  icie  iiberfjnupt  mit  ber  eon  &af} 
unb  i'orurtf)ei(  burd)tranften  antijiibifdjen  Siteratur  com  jioeiten  3ab,rb,un- 
bcrt  an  bi§  b,eruntcr  auf  bie  3e't  foil  §einrid)  uon  2reitfd)fe  unb  tyaul  be 
iJagarbe,  bann  loerben  mir  ^uben  uinfnmetjr  mit  3lcd)t,  ber  Sffiafjrljeit  fidjcr 
unb  bc§  SiegeS  fidjer,  ben  ©cgnern  e§  jiiriifcn  fijnnen  :  SI8a§  inoflt  Jifjr 
benn  uon  un«?  2Bir  (eugnen  e§  ja  gar  nidjt,  baft  im  Satmub,  im  @d)ii(d)an 
Tlrutjf  unb  in  fonftigcn  Siidjern  mandjc§  uorfommt,  roaS,  uom  mobernen 
®ejid)t«punfte  au§  bctrad)tet,  nid)t  511  redjtfcrtigen  ift,  ma§  aber  gefdjidjtlirf) 
gatij  iDoljl  erfldrt  merben  fnnn  unb  cntfdjulbigt  merben  mitfj,  unb  ma§  iibri= 
gen§  unter  ber  grofeen  SKaffc  unfercr  SBriiber  in  ber  gegenma'vtigen  3e't  bie 
nerfjdltniBma'Big  menigen  gad)geleb,rteu  au^genommen,  gdiij(id)  oergefjcn, 
ganoid)  uitbefannt  ift.  2i8a§  modt  3^r  "»"  »on  un§?  3m  Uebrigen  \ool* 
kn  mir  Sud)  nod)  fagen,  bag  jebcnfafl^  iinfere  fiiteratur  unb  unfere  ©eifte§= 
gefd)id)te  unb  unjer  5St'r()alten  ben  SSergleid)  mit  Surer  Siteratur  unb  Surer 
Wcjd)id)!e  unb  Surein  Seben  oollfominen  au§()dlt,  unb  jebenfan§  maren  un  = 
fere  SReligion  unb  unfere  Sd)riftbenfmd(er  and)  im  "JUtertfjum  unenblid)  «i- 
ncr  in  i()rer  9Jfora(  unb  unenblid)  ndfjer  ber  abfolutcn  2Sab,rt)eit  unb  unenb-- 
lid)  freier  »on  "Bberglauben  unb  ^Ibermil^,  a(§  Sure  Religion  unb  Sure  fiite* 
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rotur  tS  bomatS  geroefen  finb.  91ber  mad)en  bcnn  roir  Slid)  eincn  SBorimtrf 
au§  hem,  )r>a§  Dor  3af)rf)nnberten  irgenb  ein  Eljrift  gefagt  ober  gefdjrieben 
ober  getfjan  f)at? 

$>a9  ift  and)  bie  einjige  Slnttuort,  bie  loir  uiijern  (iobensnwrbigen 
Qfrennben,  ben  £ierren  Wntifcmiten,  ju  gcben  fjaben,  inib  in  ciner  foldjcn 
9lntiDort  liegt,  troij  ber  bnrin  viicfhnltslo*  gemadjten  Sugtft&flbntjft,  meb,r 
£raft  jiir  ?Ibiocb,r  no  it  0(|${figteittn,  a!§  in  adcii  nitftidjlinltigcn  npo(ogcti= 
fdjen  I5«lamation«. 

28ir  fngten  oorfjin,  bnfe  in  finer  nod)  511  fdjreibcnben  jtibifdjen  ^ognten- 
gefd)id)te  ba§  ?hiffeimen  unb  SrOIii()eit,  bn§  SBndjfcn  unb  SBerben,  bo§ 
SSelfen  nnb  Sergeften  ber  oerfdjiebfiten  jiibtjdjen  logmen  gejd)i(bert  inerben 
miifle,  unb  bap  bicjelbe  bn§  33ilb  eineS  fortiudbrcnb  fef)r  regen  nnb  fprtioaf)s 
renb  je^r  bemcgten  getfttgen  3nnenleben§  unlcr  ben  3nben  entroHen  toerbe. 
ffiaitj  be|onber§  oiel  tuirb  and)  biefe  5)ogmeMgcid)id)te  Don  ber  2ef)re  ber 
?!uferftef)nng  ^u  beric^ten  Jjaben  nnb  Don  ben  ffianblungtn,  bie  fie  erfafyren 
^ot ;  toon  ben  erften  S5afein5fpuren  bcrfclben  in  SejniaS  26,  19;  in  Gjed). 
37;  in  ®nniel  12,  2;  Don  ber  9lrt  unb  SBeife,  loie  fie  in  ber  talmubifdjen 
3ftt  Derftanben  tDitrbe ;  con  ben  3Begen  unb  TOittcln,  auf  roeldjen  unb  burd) 
roeldje  fie  in  ben  Sibbur  unb  in  bo§  iDJndjfor  (Jingnug  fnnb  ;  n.  f.  to  Sie 
loirb  uit§  and)  ferner  bele^ren  bariiber,  bnfj  ber  eine  SieligionSp^tlofopb,, 
9J{aimonibe§  jum  93eifpiel,  unter  Techijjath  ham  Methim  cine  geiftige 
SBtebererftefyung,  jener  nnbern  ®enfer,  mie  3.  93.  sJ?ad)mnntbeS,  eine  !BrBer» 
Iid)e  9Juferfteb,tntg,  ein  britter,  nnb  tjicr  neiine  id)  ben  9Jnmen  57.  ifrodjmnl, 
ein  9Bieberin§Iebe?itreten  ber  jiibifdjen  Nation  ol§  foldjcr  Derftanb,  u.  f.  ID. 

@ot(  id)  nud)  nod)  Don  ber  jiibifdjen  9JJeffin§le()re  reben  unb  minbefien§ 
fur$e  9lnbentungen  bnriiber  gebcn,  wie  nud)  btcfe  2e()re  ntd)t  alS  ein  ftarrcS 
'Jtogma  Dor  un§  tritt,  fonbern  al§  eine  ®octrin,  bie  int  Sid)te  ifjrer  ©efd)id)tc 
in  oerfdjiebenen  ©eftnltungen  unb  mil  Derfdjicbenem  ^n^alte  un§  erfr^eint? 

Ober  foil  id)  mid)  be§  fiangeren  bariiber  Derbreiten,  uia§  ba§  3ubcn= 
Hum  iiber  93efob,nuug  uub  5Beftrafung  Icb,rt  ober  gekljrt  b,at  ?  ©oil  id)  jci= 
gen,  bafj  ber  ^Beutateud)  fur  ^flirfjlerfuflimg  irbifd)en  2ob,n,  Iauge§  Seben, 
reic^e  ©rnten,  58efiegung  ber  ^einbc  DerfjeiBt,  bngegen  auf  funbl)aften  2Bnn  = 
bel  irbifdje  ©trafen,  ^ungerjatjre,  s^Jefti(eiij,  ,(?ned)tuitg  bnrd)  SanbeSfeinbc 
zc.  folgen  Idgt?  55a)5  fpatertjin  b.ie  Selol)nung  unb  Seftrafung  in  ba§  3en  = 
feit3  oerlegt  rourbe  ?  3)afj  man  311  geroiffen  $e\iti\  bie  2eben§fd)icffale  non 
ben  ©ttrnen  abb,angig  mad)te  unb  311  3etten  ben  ©influfj  ber  ©terne  aiif 
5JJenfd)enid)idtfa(e  ableugnete  ?  ®afj  eiitjelne  groge  9JeIigioni!eb,rcr,  Sen 
9tffai  §.  93.,  fdjon  nor  metjr  al*  1700  2Saf)«"  ben  ert)abenen  ©ebanfen  au§  = 
fpradjen,  ber  fioljn  einer  guten  Sb,at  befte^e  barin,  ba|  biefctde  33eranlafjnng 
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gebe  ju  fernerm  guten  2b,un,  unb  Me  Strafe  ciner  bbfen  2()at  bcftefje  barin, 
ban  fie,  loie  in  chicr  »iel,  uiel  fpiitern  $eit  ©djifler  fid)  aitSgcbnirft  b,nt, 
bje§  mujfc  gebciren  ?"  (m3JJ  m2JJ  13Bn  ~1XO  niXO  13^) 
mnnrfjc  nnbcre  ^iinftc  au§  ber  jiibijdjcii  ®ogmati(  joKtcn  son 
Ijicr  bciprodjcn  roerbci!,  5)Bunftc,  bie  oon  unferen  9teligion§pf)i= 
iinb  iinicrn  pf)i[niopl)irciibeii  ©djviftniiSIegmi  im  TOittelalter  mit 
bejonbcrcr  S3orliebe  bc^anbelt  morben  )inb,  toie  j.  33.  bie  2eb,re  con  ber  SBil- 
leiisfreitjeit  ;  oon  ber  SJcreinbarfeit  ber  Seljre  uon  eincm  freien  SBiflen  mit 
ber  ijefjre  tunn  SUormifjen  ©otteS ;  mie  ber  @a^ :  ^JJ^^  lb  HK  Htypn  TT1 
Wutt  Dcrfjiirtete  bn§  §crj  be§  5(Jb,arno,  mit  ber  2:b,atjad)e  ju  tjarmoniiiren 
jei,  bnfe  ©ott  ben  5JM)iuao  beftraft  fjobe,  u.  \.  ID.,  u.  f.  ID. 

?lud)  bie  2eb,re  oon  ber  Offcnbarung,  oom  SBunber,  uon  ben  bud)fta61id) 
ober  inf)ciltlid)  injpirirten  fjetligen  ©djrtftcn,  oon  ber  Srabition,  unb  ofa  bie« 
felbe  nub  lote  wcit  biefelbe  im  Jaltmib,  inSfaefonbere  in  ber  TOifrfjna^  ent= 
ftalten  fei,  unb  nod)  mand)e§  9lnbere,  joflten  cinigerma|en  nod)  bcfjonbelt 
inerben.  5lbcr  id)  fiird)tc  jeljr,  meine  geefjrten  SDcrren  Goflegen,  bog  mein 
93ortrng  fo  fdjon  p  oiel  in  bie  Sdnge  gerottjen  ift,  unb  bag  id)  3&je  ©ebutb 
nuf  eine  feb,r  fjarte  S45robe  gefteQt  ()abe.  3d)  fdjlicse  bnb,er  mit  ber  33itte  urn 
3f)re  giitige 
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